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FOREWORD 



For nearly .a decade the Center for Human Resource Research of The 
Ohio State University and the U^S. Bureau of the Census, under separate 
contracts with the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
have beeh engaged in the National Longitudinal Surveys (NIS) of labor 
market experience. Four subsets of the United States civilian population 
are being studied: men who, at the inception of the study, were to 59 
years of age; women 30 to kk years of age; and young men and young women 
between the ages of ik and 2h. These groups were chosen because each is 
confronted with special labor market problems that are challenging to 
policy makers: for the two groups of youth, high unemployment rates; for 
the older cohort of women, problems associated wi-th re-entry into the 
labor force after children are in school or growii; and for the men, @ 
problems associated with skill obsolescence^ and age discrimination that 
may make re-employment difficult if jobs are lost. 

/ 

For each of these four population groups >^a national probability 
sample of the noninstitutional population was drawn by the Census Bureau 
in 1966, and interviews have been conducted periodically by Census 
enumerators utilizing schedules prepared by the Center for Human Resource 
Research. Originally contemplated as covering a five-year period, the 
surveys have been so successful and attrition so small that they have been 
continued beyond the originally planned expiration dates . As of the end 
of 197U\-the older cohort of men had been interviewed in 1966, 1967? 1968 
(mail), 1969, 1971 > and 1973" (telephone); the older cohort of women in 
1967, 1968 (mail), 1969, 1971, 1972, and 197^ (telephone); the young men 
annually between 1966 and 1971 and by telephone in 1973; and the young 
women annually between 1968 and 1973* 

A substantial body of literature has already appeared based upon the 
NIB data. Twelve volumes of comprehensive reports have been published on 
surveys conducted through 1969 (1970 in the case of the young women). 
These have appeared under the titles of The Pre-Retirement Years (men: 
3 volumes); Career Thresholds (boys: k volumes). Dual Careers (women: 
2 volumes); and Years for Decision (girls: 3 volumes ) . In addition, 
about 75 special reports on specific topics have been prepared by staff 
members of the Center for Human Resource Research and other researchers 
throughout the country who have acquired NIS public-use tapes. 

The present volume is based on the surveys 'of j:he 'middle- aged men 
through 1971. It differs from the previous volumes in The Pre-Retirement 
Years series in two major respects. First, it makes no attempt at a 
comprehensive coverage of all aspects of the data,'T)ut rather consists of 
a Series of research papers on topics that are conceived to be important 
in understanding the labor market experience and status of men in middle 
age. Second, rather than relying exclusively on tabular analysis as have 
the previous volumes , all of the papers except the introductory one 
utilize multivariate statistical techniques. 

iii 
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Without attempting to escape their ultimate responsibility for 
whatever' limitations their papers may have, the authors wish to 
acknowledge their debt to a large number of persons without whose 
contributions neither the overall study nor the present volume would have 
been possible. Although personally uiilmown to us, the several thousand 
members of the sample who have generously agreed to repeated interviews 
over the years must be mentioned first, for they have provided the raw 
materials for our effort • 

Officials of the Manpower Administration have been very helpful to 
us over the years in providing suggestions for the design of the National 
'Longitudinal Surveys and in carefully reviewing preliminary drafts of our 
reports. We wish to acknowledge especially the continuous support and 
encouragement of -Howard Rosen, Director of the Office of Manpower Research 
and the valuable advice provided by Stuart Garfinkle, Frank Mott, Jacob 
Schifftaan, and Rose Wiener, who have at various times over the years served 
as monitors of the project. Ms.* Wiener's comments on an earlier draft of 
the present volume were especially helpful, as were those of a number of 
other persons in the Department of Labor and other agencies who read 
portions of the manuscript at her request, including* Lola M. Irelan, 
Jack Karlin, Donald M. landay, and Steven Stemlieb. 

The research staff of the Center for Human Resource Research has 
enjoyed the continuous expert and friendly collaboration of personnel of 
the Bureau of the Census, who have been responsible for developing the 
samples, conducting all of the interviews, coding and editing the data, 
and preparing the^JMtial versions of the computer tapes. The names of 
those who have-^een involved in these activities over the years are too 
numerous to be mentioned individually, but we should like to acknowledge 
especially our debt to Earle Gerson, Chief of the Demographic Surveys 
Division and to his predecessors Daniel Levine and Robert Pearl; to 
Robert Mangqld, Chief of the Longitudinal Surveys branch; to Marie Argana, 
his immediate predecessor; and to their colleagues Dorothy Koger, Gregory 
Russell, and Terry Soifer. These are the individuals in the Census Bureau 
with whom we have had immediate contact in the recent past. In addition, 
we wish to express our appreciation to James Johnson and Alvin Etzler of 
the Field Division for directing the data collection; to David Lipscomb 
and Eleanor Brown and their staff of the Systems Division for editing and 
coding' the interview schedules; and to Thomas Meerhol^, Stuart Lynn, and 
Benny Sharp for the preparation of the computer tapes. 

* The process of revising the computer tapes received from the Census 
Bureau and producing all of the tables and regressions incorporated in 
this volume was the responsibility of the Data Processing Unit of the 
Center for Human Resource Research under the able direction of Robert 
Shondel and his predecessor John Grasso. To Gary Schoch, Pioduction 
Supervisor of the Unit, Harvey Forstag, his predecessor, and their staff 
we express our thanks for serving so skillfully as intermediaries between 
us and the computer. 
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The authors profited -from comments on earlier drafts of their work 
by their co-authors as well as by other members of the research staff of 
the Center, particularly John Grasso, Carol Jusenius, Steven Sandell, and 
Richard Shortlidge. In addition to the specific research assistance 
mentioned in the' introductory note to*' each chapter, they also wish to 
acknowledge the conscientious assistance of Brenda Feder, Sue Hummer, 
Ellen Mumma, and Regina Parks in serving as liaison with the Data Processing 
Unit of the Center and with the Census Bureau. Ms. Mumma also provided 
valuable assistance in editing the volume. 

* Finally, we are grateful to. Marc Parnes for preparing the charts that 
appear in Chapters I, II, and V and to Kandy Bell and Dortha- Gilbert for 
the speed, accuracy, and almost exceptionless good humor with which they 
typed — and often retyped to correct errors made by others — the several 
versions of the text and tables. 

/ 

Herbert S . Panies 
November 197^ 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 
Herbert S^. Barnes* 



Middle age is generally recognized as^a distinctive period in the 
life cycle. The physical, psychological, and social changes that 
generally accompany this period of life include the departure of children, 
the death of parents, the increasing suQceptibility to a variety of 
infirmities, and a number of other subtle and not-so-subtle reminders of 
one^s mortality.^ In addition, and partly as a result, middle age is 
also associated with the onset of more or less distinctive labor market 
problems , such that both in the United States and elsewhere the- attainment 
of age UO or U5 has long been recognized as the sourbe of special labor 
market disadvantage .2 

' i 

This volume examines a number of facets of the} labor market 
experience ani behavior of middle-aged men. It is based on a unique set 
of longitudinal data collected by personal interviews with th>3 same sample 
of men in 1966, I967, I969, aiid 1971. Since the data contain a complete 
record of the labor market activity of the men over a five-year period, 
they allow one to perceive both the antecedences and consequences of 
particular events and"" courses of action. Moreover, the five years in 
question are an unusually interesting half decade, for they should reflect 
whatever short-run impact the Civi] Rights Movement has had upon the 
relative employment status of middle-aged black men. Also, they include 
a three-year span in which the labor market was relatively tight and 
improving (1966-I969) as well as a two-year period during which 
unemployment rose considerably (1969-1971). The fact that changes 
between 1967 and 1969 can be compared witb those between 1969 and 1971 
for the same group of individuals permits one to analyze the effect of a 
change in the economic environment on the labor market experience of the 
men under consideration. 

There is no universally accepted specification of the span of years 
embraced by "middle age," although retirement is often thought of as _ 
constituting its upper limit, at least for men. Here the age sp^n under 



I am indebted to Randall »H. King for his capable assistance in 
preparing the materials for the empirical portion of this chapter. 

"^See Neugarten (l968)i Riley and Foner (1968)./ Complete citations 
for this and all subsequent references are presented at the end of the 
chapter. 
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consideration is from to 61f, since the sample of men were between the 
ages of U5 and 59 when first interviewed. The oldest respondents were 
thus on the eve of conventional retirement age at the close of the 
five-year period. 3 

\ 

I lABOR MARKET PROBLEIMS OF MIDDLE-AGED MEN 

To say that men in this age category face special labor market 
problems is not to suggest that a majority of them are in distress. On 
the contrary, as the previous reports in this series have demonstrated,^ 
a, very large majority of them enjoy a favorable status and favorable roles 
in the labor market as measured by regularity of employment, occupational 
assignment, and degree of job satisfaction. Most of them have moved up 
the occupational ladder during the course of their careers and regard 
their current occupations the best they have ever held. 5 

Nevertheless, there are several interrelated factors that constitute 
at least potential hazards to satisfactory labor-market experience by men 
in their middle years. One of these is an increase with advancing age in 
the incidence of chronic health conditions and disabilities^ which, at the 
worst, may require withdrawal from the labor market, or may pose barriers 
to re-employment if a job is lost for other reasons. Another is the fact 
that middle-aged workers have, on average, less education than younger 
workers and that their education- is less likely to be relevant to current 
occupational requirements, which also creates some difficulty in ccxnpeting 
for jobs. 7 The occupational and industrial distribution of .middle-aged' 
workers also contributes to some of their labor market problems. That is, 
they tend to be disproportionately concentrated in older and* declining 
segments of the economy, where even long seniority may not provide 
immunity to layoff. 

Because of their long tenure middle-aged men are, on average, less 
likely than younger men "60 experience layoffs or discharges, or, for that 



In the remainder of this volume all references to age unless 
otherwise specified, will be to the ages attained by the men as of the 
time of the I97I interview. 

Parnes et al. (vol. 1, 197O; vol. 2, I97O; 1973) 

Parnes et al. (vol. 1, 1970), p. I28. 

Moore (1968). 

U.S. Department of Labor (I96U). 
^Sheppard (I969). 
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matter, to leave their jobs voluntarily. However, while the middle-aged 

man is thus less likely than his younger counterpart to become unemployed, 

the likelihood, of his remaining unemployed is much higher .-^.u ^jhe net 

result of these two influences is to create unemployment rates for men in 

their forties, fifties and early sixties that are slightly higher than 

those for younger men.^^ 

There is abundant evidence of long-standing discrimination by 
employers against older job applicants,-^ and it would appear that not 
all of it has at least thus far been eradicated by the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act of 1967 and the anti-discrimination laws that exist in 
all but 15 states ,13 The hiring preferences of employers that militate 
against the re-employment of middle-aged workers stem to some extent from 
the health and educational disadvantages referred to above, and to some 
extent from fears that insurance, pension, and training costs will be 
higher for older than younger workers. While it is clear that the age 
Preferences of employers cannot dismissed entirely as reflecting 
irrational prejudice, it seems equally clear that not all of them can 
be defended on economic grounds. 

Even for men who remain steadily employed, middle age is a period 
during which movement up the occupational ladder is likely to cease. In 
his twenties and thirties a man can realistically look forward to the 
attainment of unmet career goals; if he hasn*t achieved them by his 
forties or fifties, however, the chances are that he never will. Some 
men— particularly those with more schooling—may continue to move up, 
but others* may actually slip down.^^ Likewise, the period of substantial 
income growth does not for most men extend into the middle years. While 
real earnings, on average, continue to rise, they do so at a lower rate 
.than at earlier ages, reflecting primarily economy-wide productivity 
increases .^7 



^Ross and Ross (196O). 

■^^U.S. Department of Labor (1956); Sheppard (1969); Turner and 
Whittaker (l973)* 

-^hj.Sf. Department of Labor (l96U). 

■^Ross and Ross (i960). 

■"•^U.S. Department of labor (l97^). 

■"■^oss and Ross (i960); Berkowitz and Burkhauser (1969). 
'!-^Ross and Ross (i960); Wirtz (1965). 

Jaffe (1971), Chapter 6. 
"'"'^Jaffe (1971), Chapter -7' 
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Finally, it is during later micidle age that considerations of 
retirement begin to become relevant to most men, and some retirements 
actually occur*- The labor force participation rate of men dips below 
the 90 percent level in the upper fifties, and drops to less than 75 
percent for men 60 to 6h years of age.^" Poor health is an important 
factor in early retirement ,-'•9 but there is increasing evidence th^t 
substantial minorities of men look forward to early retirement and make 
the decision freely Mandatory retirement, while rarely occurring 
during middle age as defined here, hangs over the heads of almost half 
of all men as th^ enter their late 60's.2-^ However, this proportion 
exaggerates the prevalence of the problem of "forced" retirement^ since 
there is evidence that relatively small proportions of those covered by 
mandatory retirement provisions actually want and are able to continue 
to work beyond the stipulated age .22 ^his is not, however, to minimize 
the impact of mandatory retirement upon that minority* 



II PIAN OF THE PRESENT VOLUME . 

i 

The* papers in this volume do not purport to analyze all of the 
aspects of the labor market experience of middle-aged men that have been 
outlined above. Even less do they promise to exploit all of the data 
that have been collected by the surveys on which they are based. Rather 
each paper focuses on a problem or on an aspect of behavior that is of 
particular interest to its author (s) and that has a significant bearing 
pn the welfare of this group of men. Although all of the authors are 
members of the same research staff, neither in planning the volume nor in 
putting its several pieces together has there been an attempt to force 
individual interests into a common mold or to induce individual researchers 
to accept uncongenial conceptual frameworks or methods of analysis in the 
interest of some a priori sense of theoretical or methodological integrity. 
Whatever may havfe been lost in the logic of organizational structure and 
in internal consistency has hopefully been fully compensated by the 
eclecticism that has resulted. 

The chapter to follow explores the extent to which post-school 
training hfelps to account for differences in earnings among middle-aged 

\ 



1 o . ^' 

U.S. Bureau of the Census (1973)', Table 2l£. 
■"•^Reno (1971). 

' Barfield and Morgan (1969); Crawford and Matlow (l972). 
21 

Fames et al. (1970), vol. 1, p. 175' 
^^Schulz (l97l^). 
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men, with particular emphasis on the training that has taken place during 
the five year.i covered by the study. The paper serves not only to test 
certain aspects of human capital theory, but has obvious relevance to 
policy issues. Given the intimate association between income and welfare, 
.it is important to identify the factors that can be instrumental in 
affecting income distribution. 

In Chapter III, the extent and character of voluntary inter firm 
mobility among middle-aged men are analyzed with a view to evaluating the 
allocative efficiency of the labor market and assessing how well it serves 
the interests of men in their middle years.. With these objectives in mind, 
the chapter focnses on factors associated with a man's propensity to 
change jobs, and with the likelihood of an actual voluntary separation. 
Also, the job changes that have occurred over the five-year pe^io^ are 
analyzed to ascertain how they have affected the economic emd/ psychological 
welfare of those who made them. 

Another dimension of mobility is addressed in Chapter IV. Specifically, 
this chapter examines gross changes in occupational assignment over the 
five-year period covered by the study, and relates these to the changes that 
occurred over the, lifetime of the men prior t6 the time the longitudinal 
surveys ^egan. It then explores the factors associated with movements up 
and.down^the occupational ladder dui^ng the five years under consideration. 
Finally, it evaluates the consequences of occupational mobility with resgject" 
to both economic and psychological rewards. 

The phenomenon of early retirement is exeimined in Chapter V. The 

objective is to ascertain the factors associated with retirement prior 1^ 
age 65 both on the basis of the reported expectations of the men in the * 
sample and on the basis of actual withdrawals ^from labor market activity 
during the course of the five years covered by the study. Of particular 
interest is the extent to which such retirement occurs voluntarily while 
the individual is in good health and the extent to which it results eituor 
from an involuntary loss of job or from health problems that make it 
impossible to continue working. In addition to analyzing the determinants 
of early retirement, the chapter also describes the post- retirement work 
experience, work plans, and financial status of middle-aged men who, as 

of 1971, had reported themselves "already retired from a regular job." 

c 

An attitudinal measure is the principal focus of the analysis in 
Chapter VI. Specifically, the objective is to ascertain whether an 
individual's perception of the "payoff" to initiative— his "internality" 
as measured by the Rotter I-E scale^3 — makes a contribution to various 
dimensions of labor market success. In addition, the authors take 



■^A descri^)tion of this variable, as well as all others used in the 
volume, will -be found in the Glossary, Appendix B. 
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advantage of the fact that the Rotter I-E scale was ^adrainist?red twice by 
investigating its stability over a two-year period and seeking the 
correlates of the changes in the measure that are found to exist* 
Chapter VII draws together the principal findings of the several papers 
and discusses their implications both for the theory of the labor market 
and for public policy* ^ ' 

III THE LONGITUDINAL DATA BASE 
The Sample 

The studies in this volume are based on data from the National 
liongitudinal Surveys. 2M- ijrj^g members of the sample who provided the 
information were selected to be representative of the approximately 15 
million men in the U.S. civilian noninstitutionalized population who in 
1966 were between the ages of and 59^ The sample was drawn from the 
235 Primary Sampling Units (PSU's) included in the experimental Monthly 
Labor Survey that was being conducted in the mid-1960's to test proposed 
changes in the Current Population Survey (CPS) interview schedule. Thus, 
sampling procedures were analogous to those used in the CPS.25 However, 
in order to provide sufficient numbers of observations for reliable 
intercolor comparisons, the sampling ratio for black men was between 
, three and four times as high as that for white • Thus, the sample of 
5)020 men originally interviewed in 1966 included 3)5l8 white men, 
/ 1,1^20 black men, and 82 men of other races. The last-mentioned group 
has been eliminated from all of the analysis in this volume. 

In addition to the difference in sampling weights between blacks 
and whites, there is also some variation within each color group. In 
part, this reflects a noninterview adjustment in weights that was made 
in the initial survey to account for members of the original saraple~who 



These surveys have been designed by the Ohio State University 
Center for Human Resource Research under a contract with the Manpower 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor.' The sample design, 
field work, and the initial stages of data processing are the 
responsibility of the -U.S. Bureau of the Census under a separate contract 
with the Manpower Administration. In addition to the sample of 
middle-aged men on which the data of this volume are based, the National 
Longitudinal Surveys include three other age-sex cohorts: women between 
the ages of 30 and kk, young men between the ages of ik and 2k y and young 
women in the same age category. For a complete description of the surveys 
see Center for Human Resource Research (December 1973) • 

25 

For a detailed description of the sampling, interviewing, and 
estimating procedures, see Appendix C. 
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were not interviewed. In part, it reflects further adjustments in the 
weights to make the sample conform to the known distribution in 1966 of 
the United States' civilian population by residence, age, color, and 
sex. Although the tables in the report show numbers of sample cases 
rather than blown-up population estLnates, all calculations (percentage 
distributions, means, I'-egressions ) are based upon weighted observations. 

It is important to note that although the data collected in the 1966 
survey are representative of the population of this age cohort of men in 
that year, the same is not true for the information collected in any 
subsequent year, for there has been no attempt to adjust the sampling 
weights to take account of attrition. Since the studies in this volume 
are for the most part restricted to respondents who were reinterviewed 
in 1971, it must' be kept in mind that the sample on which the data are 
based is not necessarily representative of the civilian population of 
males 50 to 6^^ years of age in that year. Between the initial survey in 
1966 and the',1971 survey, the sample ^shrank from 5,020 individuals to 
/ ^,175, an attrition rate of 17 percent. Of this total, however, 

approximately 8 percentage points represented losses attributable to 
death and cannot therefore bias the 1971 sample. The remaining 9 
percentage point shrinkage in the sample was not randomly distributed. 
For example, as is indicated by the data in Appendix Table LA-1,27 fhe 
1971 sample tends slightly to underrepresent nonmarried men, college 
educated men, and men employed -in the construction industry. The 
differences, however, are in most cases not substantial. 

The Surveys 

Subsequent to the initial interview in I966 respondents were 
reinterviewed in 1967, 1969, and 1971; an abbreviated mailed survey was 
conducted in 1968.^9 Each of the surveys was conducted by approximately 



The sole exception is Appendix Table LA-1, showing the noninterview 
rates in the 1971 survey. 

^'^Tables cited in this chapter are all to be found in Appendix A- 

For example, among the highest noninterview rates are those that 
prevail for men whose current or last jobs were in the construction 
industry at the time of the 1966 survey. Among the lowest are those for 
men in agriculture. As compared with the average noninterview rate of 
10 percent, the rate for construction workers was 13 percent and that 
for agricultural workers was 5 percent. 

^^Although the National Longitudinal Surveys were originally intended 
to cover a five-year period, a decision was reached in 1973 to extend the 
surveys for an additional five years so long as thi problem of attrition 
did not become unduly severe. The additional surveys were to be conducted 
biennially 'by telephone, ending with a face-to-face interview at the end 
of the ten- year period. The first telephone survey of the middle-aged men 
was conducted in mid- 1973* Of those eligible, 93 percent were interviewed. 
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300 to UOO interviewers of the Field Division of the Bureau of the Census ; 
utilizing schedules prepared by the Ceirter for Human Resource Research. 30 
Each survey extended over a two- to three^ontlijeriod;^^ thus, although 
the term "survey week" is used throughout the rep6ii>4:Qrefer to the 
reference week (preceding the date of the interview), it^^ould be borne 
in mind in interpreting the data that this is not the same week for all 
respondents . 

Nature of the Data 

Stated most succinctly, the data collected during the course of the 
National Longitudinal Surveys include an abbreviated lifetime work, 
history of each respondent up to the time of the first survey, a detailed 
work history during the period covered by the surveys j and informaticn 
about a variety of social, psychological, and economic characteristics 
of the respondents that are hypothesized to influence labor market 
behavior. No particular purpose would be served by attempting to catalog 
at this point the types of information that have been collected, but 
Appendix 3 contains a glossary defining all of the variables used in this 
volume and describing how they are measured. 

While detailed description is unnecessary, the analytical potential 
inherent in the longitudinal character of the data deserves emphasis. 
The fact that the data have been collected at several points In time 
over a five-year period makes it possible to examine the extent and 
character of change in important aspects of the labor market status of 
the men, and this in itself is a substantial contribution because such 
data are relatively uncommon. But much more important is the ability to 
relate an individual's characteristics at jone point in time to his 
characteristics or status at a subsequent point and to examine changes 
in one set of characte'ristics in the light of changes in another set. 
This allows analysis of developmental processes and the exploration of 
directions of causation that can be accomplished in no other way. 

Perhaps the clearest examples of the unique contributions that 
longitudinal analysis can make are provided by studies of relationships 
between attitudinal measures and actual behavior. For eixample, in the 
study of interfirm mobility in Chapter III a respondent's satisfaction 
with his current job and his propensity to make a job change as measured 
in 1966 are related to the likelihood of his changing employers between 



For the 1971 interview schedule, see Appendix 

balance the work load of the Census Bureau, the month in which 
interviewing began was changed during the course of the study. Prior to 
1969 the interviewing process began in May; in 1969 and 1971 interviews 
began in July. 

/ 
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.1966 and 1971. The only way such an investigation could be carried out 
on the basis of a single survey would be by means of a retrospective 
measure of attitudes —clearly indefensible because^ of the possibility 
that a respondent might rationalize his I966 attitude in the light of 
his actual subsequent behavior. As another example, the longitudinal 
nature of the data enables the authors of Chapter 6 to examine the 
question whether adverse labor market experience is likely to alter a 
man's perception of the officacy of initiative — an impossible undertaking 
without the administration of the psychological test at two points in 
time and the collection of data on labor market experience both prior to 
and during the intervening period. 

The benefits of longitudinal analysis are by no means restricted 
to cases in which attitudinal variables are being examined. For example, 
the association that is "known to exist in the cross section between 
reported health condition and labor force participation has to some 
extent been suspect because of the possibility— particularly pronounced 
in the case of prime-age men for whom there is no socially acceptable 
substitute for labor marker activity— -that the association may reflect 
a tendency to use poor health as an "excuse" for being out of the labor 
force. In the study of early retirement reported in Chapter 5 this 
ambiguity is avoided by relating the reported health condition of 
employed individuals in I966 to the pirobability of subsequent withdrawal 
from the labor force* An example of a\conipletelr different kind is 
provided by the investigation of the effects of training in Chapter II. 
The author is able not only to compare the end-of-period earnings of 
individuals with and without training during the five years covered by the 
study, but also to inquire how the earnings of the two groups compared 
even prior to any training experience. This permits him to say something 
about the extent to which l^he ostensible influence of training programs 
on earnings is "r€al," and the extent to which it simply reflects the 
fact that training is/ a selective process. The foregoing- are purely 
illustrative. Indeed, most of the analysis in the remaining chapters 
of this volume exploits the longitudinal nature of the data, and it is 
this which imparts a unique quality to the research reported here. 



IV THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD: AN OVERVIEW 

In the remainder of this introductory chapter we examine the 
magnitude and direction of change in some major Tacets of the lives of 
middle-aged men over the five years of the study. The data provide 
valuable insights into the character of the labor market experience of 
middle-aged men during the half decade under consideration and constitute 
an illuminating backdrop against which the more detailed and more 
analytical presentations of the subsequent chapters may be viewed. 

Respondents' Perception of Progress 

Before turning to objective measures, it is of some interest to 
examine the respondents' perceptions of the course of their work lives 
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over the five-year period. In the 1971 interview they were asked, "All 
in all, so far as your work is concerned, would you say that ycu^ve 
progressed during the past five years, moved backwards or just about 
held your own?" It is impressive that less than a tenth--and identical 
proportions of whites and blacks — thought they had become worse off 
(Chart l.l). In contrast, about half of the whites and more than a 
third of the blacks believed they had made progress over the five-year 
period (Chart 1.2); the remaining four-tenths of the whites and over 
half of the blacks believed they had "held their own" (Table lA-2). It 
is especially interesting that there is very little variation by age 
in this pattern of response, although older men within the cohort are 
slightly less likely than younger men to report progress. On the other 
hand, there are fairly pronounced differences among occupational 
categories. Higher proportions of white collar workers than of other 
occupational categories reported progress, and among blue collar workers 
the proportion reporting progress declines with declining skill level. 
The higher overall proportion of white men reporting progress as compared 
with black men is in large measure a function of the differences in 
occupational distribution between the two groups, for the proportions 
are rather similar within. all occupatiopal categories except service 
and farm workers. 

Among the men who regarded themselves better off at the end of the 
five-year period, the principal reason by far was related to income 
(over two- fifths), but such factors as increased responsibility or 
improved status were mentioned by as many as one- fourth and improved knowledge 
and skills by more than a tenth (Table lA-3)» Among the much smaller 
number who reported that they were worse off, health and factors relating 
to aging were mentioned most frequently by-black men, while declining 
income was the modal response of white men. 

Family Status 

The vast 'majority of middle-aged men are married, and little change 
takes place in this regard over a half decade. In 1966 nine-tenths of 
the whites and eight-tenths of the blacks were married and living with 
fch^ir wives; by 1971 these proportions had dropped by only 2 percentage 
points for whites and 5 percentage points for blacks. In contrast to 
th$ stability in marital status, a substantial reduction took place in 
the extsent of dependency upon the respondents as children left home and 
aged parents died. When the surveys began, three-fifths of each color 
group had two or more dependents, but five years later this proportion 
had dropped to two-fifths for the whites and to somewhat less than half 
for the blacks (Table lA-U). At the other extreme, the number of men 
with four or mor^ dependents dropped precipitously. Although these 
trends are equally discernible in all three age categories of both color 
groups , there are dr^imatic differences in the extent of dependency among 
the three age groups in 1971* For example, almost four- fifths of the ' 
oldest age category of whites h8,d no more than one dependent, while this 
was true of less than half of tliose in the youngest age group. It is 
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Chart 1.1 Percent of Respondents Reporting Retrogression During P&st 
Five Years, by Age, Occupation and Race: 1971 
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Chart 1.2 Percent of Respondents Reporting Progress During Past 
^ 'Five Years, by Age, Occupation, and Race: 1971 
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Source: Appendix Table lA-2. 




noteworthy that in every age category the extent of aependency is 
greater among blacks than among whites • 

" Health Condition 

Among both black and white men there has been some deterioration in 
health over the five years covered by the study— at least as perceived 
and reported by the respondents themselves (Chart 1.3) • In 1971 > 29 
percent of the whites reported health' problems affecting work compared 
with 25 percent in 1966. For the blacks, the corresponding proportions 
were 30 percent and 25 percent. There are pronounced age differences 
ip these trends, as well as a modest interaction between race and age. 
Among .those under 60 years of age at the end of the period very little 
net deterioration in health occurred either for whites or blacks. 
However, among those in their early sixties, the proportions with health 
problems affecting work had increased fairly substantially for both 
whites and blacks, and somewhat more for the latter than for the former. 

These data almost certainly understate the extent to which the 
incidence of health problems increased between 1966 and 1971. ' It will 
be noted that while the proportion increased between 1966 and 1S69 
(5 percentage points for whites and 3 for blacks), between 1969 and 
1971 there was an apparent decline pf 1 percentage.point in the 
proportion of white men with health problems and an apparent increase 
of only 2 points in the case of blacks. These anomalous results are 
probably attributable to the fact that the wording of « the health 
question in 1971 differed from that in 1966 and 1969.32 

The net changes in health condition described above reflect gross 
movements in both directions (Table lA-6). Slightly under a tenth of 
both whites and blacks reported health problems in 1966 but not in 1971. 
On the other hand, 12 percent of the whites and ih percent of the blacks 
had been free of problems when the study be^n but had developed them 
by 1971. 

Labor Force and Employment Status 

As measured by activity in the survey weeks, there was a steady 
increase over the five-year period in the proportion of both white and 
black men who were outside of the labor force (Chart l.U). Because the 
extent of the increase was greater for blacks than for whites, the 
intercolor difference in percent out of the labor force was more 



In the two. earlier years there was a series of three questions as 
follows: (1) **Does your health or physical condition keep* you from 
working?" (2) "Does your health, or physical condition limit' the kind of 
work you can do?" (3) "Does your health or physical condition limit the. . 
amount of work you can do?" In the 1971 survey there was a single 
question that read, "Do you have any health problem or condition that 
limits in any way the amount or ki^d.of work you can do?" 
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Chart 1.3 Percent of Respondents with Health Problems, by Age and 

Race: 1966 and 1971 
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pronounced at the end of the period than at the beginning. It is 
noteworthy -that mqst of this widening of the differential occurred 
between 1969 and 1971, suggesting that the loosening of the labor market 
in that two-year period had a differentially adverse impact on blacks. 
The evidence with respect to unemployment rates is consistent with this 
interpretation (Chart 1.5 )• In 1966, 1967, and 1969 unemployment rates 
were very low for both color groups. Between 1969 and 1971, however, 
the rate doubled for blacks but increased by only two-fifths for whites. 

The steady ircrease over the five-year period in the proportion of 
men outside the labor force, while discernible within each of the three 
age groups, is miost pronounced among those who were in their early 
sixties at the end of the period. In ttie survey week of 1971, 31 percent 
of the black men 60 to 6U years of age and 27 percent of their white 
counterparts were outside the labor force. 

/ 

These data, inbidentally, provide a fascinating illustration of the 
difference between/cross-sectional and longitudinal analysis . For 
example, in the 1966' cross-sectional data one perceives a 3*5 percentage 
point difference between the labor force participation rates of white 
men in the intermediate .and oldest age groups (Tabic lA-7)* On this 
basis, one might 'have been Xed to predict that the intermediate,, age 
group five years later would have reduced its labor force participation 
by that amount. In actuality, however, the drop was almost twice as 
great, reflecting the influence of ohanges in the environment over time 
(e.g., the incjreasing prevalence of early retirement provisions) and, 
possibly, differences in the characteristics of the two five-year age 
cohorts (e.g., attitudes toward work and retirement). 

When the analysis of labor force participation is confined to men 
who reported no health problems affecting work in any of the survey 
years , the picture that .emerges is quite different in two important 
respects (Chart 1.6). In the first place, although the proportion of 
men outside the labor force grows between 1966 and 1971, it is under 
5 percent for both blacks and whites even in the latter year— approximately 
one-third the level that prevails for all respondents. Second, the 
proportion of black men outside the labor force each year is actually 
lower than that of white men. Moreover, this differential obtains in 
each age category in 1971 except among men 60 to 6h years of age, in which 
case the proportion of black men outside the labor force is 1 percentage 
point higher than that of white. 

When labor force and employment status in 1971 and 1966 are 
cross-classified (Table lA-9), the overwhelming majority of those who 
were out of the labor force in the survey week of 1966 are seen to have 
remained out in the survey week of 1971: four-fifths of the whites and 
nine- tenths of the blacks. For the whites this proportion was virtually 
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Chart l.k Percent of Respondents Out of labor Force in Survey Week, 

by Age and Race: 1966, 1969, 1971 
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Chart 1.5 Unemployment Rate in Survey Week, by Race: 1966, 1967, 

1969, 1971 
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Chart 1.6 
Percent 
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Percent Out of Labor Force in Survey Week, by Age and Race, 
1966, 1969, 1971 : Respondents vfith No Health Problems 
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invariant aiuong the three age categories; for the blacks it was higher 
for the older categories (over 95 percent) than for the youngest 
(75 percent). 33 

Number of Weeks Unemployed 

Survey week unemployment rates substantially understate the proportion 
of middle-aged men who experience unemployment during the course of a year. 
In the calendar year preceding the inception of the study, 9 percent of the 
white men and 16 percent of the black men reported at least one week of 
unemployment (Table lA-lO). Over the two-year period between the I969 



All of the relationships discussed in this chapter were examined 
with an age breakdown. Where age differences appeared, as in this case, 
the text refers to them even if they are not shown in the tables. 
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and 1971 surveys, the corresponding proportions were 10 percent and 11 
percent. 3*+ Moreover, unemployment tends to be a recurring problem for 
men who experience it. Those who suffered unemployment in 1965 were 
much more likely than others to experience additional unemployment in 
the two-year period between the 1969 and 1971 surveys; also, the longer 
the duration of unemployment in 19^5 > the longer it was in the later 
period. Irrespective of color, more than nine-tenths of the men who 
escaped unemployment in 1965 were equally fortunate in the two-year 
period preceding the 1971 survey. In contrast, among those who 
experienced one or more weeks of unemployment in 1965> only seven-tenths 
were free of unemployment in the later period. 

Number of Weeks Out of Labor Force 

A substp^itial majority of the men in the sample have had very firm 
attachments to the labor market over the course of the five-year period 
(Tfcible lA-ll). In calendar 1965> about four- fifths of each color 
group — slightly more of the whites than the blacks — were in the labor 
force continuously. Even during the two-year period between I969 and 
1971 approximately two-thirds missed no weeks of labor force 
participation. Moreover, the evidence of the stability in labor force 
status that has already been noted on the basis of survey week data is 
also evident here. That is, the vast majority. of men who were out of 
the labor force for all of calendar year 1965 were also out during the 
entire period between the 1969 and 1971 surveys. On the other hand, of 
those continuously in the labor force in 19^5 > 7^ percent of the whites 
and 71 percent of the blacks were also in continuously during the later 
two-year period. 

Hours Worked in Survey Weeks 

While labor force participation dropped more for blacks than for 
whites over the five-year period, the reverse was true of the number of 
hours worked per week by those who were employed (Chart 1.7)« 
Nevertheless, white men continued to work longer hours than black men 
in 1971, as they had in I966. Among whites there was a continuous 
decline in average hours worked, cumulating to 2.5 hours between 1966 



It is difficult to believe that relatively fewer blacks experienced 
unemployment over the two-year period 1969-1971 than during calendar year 
1965, especially in view of the trend in survey week unemployment rates 
from 1966 to 1971* It may be that black respondents were more likely 
to have forgotten a period of unemployment in reporting retrospectively 
over a two-year period than for a one-year period. 
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Chart 1.7 Mean Number of Hours Worked in Survey Week, 1966-1971 > 

by Age and Race: Employed Respondents 




Source: Appendix Table lA-12. 



and 1971. The extent of reduction was related to the age of the 
respondents: I.7 hours among those in their early fifties as compared 
with k.2 hours euaong those who were in their early sixties. In the 
case of black men the overall decline was only six-tenths of one hour, 
and this was not systematically related to age. 

Class of Worker 

Very little net change occr.-red in the distribution of respondents 
according to class of worker ovei the five-year period. Among blacks 



This was greater than the reduction in hours fhich took place 
over the same period in the economy as a whole. Between 1966 and 1971 
gross average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers in 
the nonagricultural private economy dropped from 38.6 to 37. 0 (U.S. 
Department of labor, 1973), P* 190> Table C-3. 
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and whites alike there was a very slight rise in th6 proportion of 
respondents who were government workers , at the expense of declines in 
the proportions of self employed individuals and of private wage and 
salary workers (Table lA-13).^ When class of worker in 1966 and in 
1971 are cross-classified, it is clear that the apparent stability in 
the net figures conceals counterbalancing movements from one class of 
worker category to another that are not inconsequential. For example 
over a fifth of both blacks and whites who had been self employed in 
1966 had entered wage and salary employment in government or the private 
sector by 1971. On the other hand, 5 percent of the whites who had been 
private wage and salary earners in I966 moved into self employment by 
1971, while the corresponding proportion for blacks was 3 percent. 

Occupation 

The extent and character of occupational change are analyzed in 
depth in Chapter U. It is sufficient here to observe that net changes 
in the distribution of respondents among the major occupation groups 
were virtually imperceptible during the course of the study. Nevertheless 
there was considerably greater occupational movement than the data on net 
changes would suggest. Overall, about 26 percent of the white men and 
32 percent of the black men were in different major occupation , groups in 
1971 than they had occupied in 1966. 

Hourly Earnings of Wage and Salary Workers 

Expressed in dollars of constant purchasing power (August 1971), 
average hourly earnings rose between the survey weeks of 1966 and 1971 
by 11 percent for white wage and salary workers and by 12 percent for 
their black counterparts (Chart 1.8 and Table LA-l^;). These rates of 
increase were somewhat higher than the average for all production and 
nonsupervisory wbrkers on private nonagricultural payrolls in the 
economy as a whole. 36 The somewhat higher overall increase for blacks 
during the five-year period meant that the intercolor differential was 
reduced very slightly. The ratio of black- to-white average hourly 
earnings rose from 67 percent in I966 to 68 percent in 1971. 

The most interesting aspect of the data on real average hourly 
earnings is what they show about the relation between cross-sectional 
-an'd longitudinal data. It will be noted that in every year and among 



According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics , average hourly 
earnings in the nonagricultural private sector rose fifx>m an annual 
average of $2.56 in 1966 to $3-^3 in 1971, an increase of 3^1.0 percent 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1973, Table C-3). During the same period, 
the Consumer Price Index rose by 2U.8 percent ( Economic Report of the 
President , 1973> p. 2kk). Thus, the increase in average hourly earnings 
in real terms was 7.^ percent. 
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Dollars 



Real Average Hourly Earnings in August 1971 Dollars, by- 
Age and Race, I966 and 1971: Employed Wage and Salary 
Workers 
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both blacks and whites there is an inverse relation between average 
annual earnings and age, leading to the impression that earnings 
decline as a man in his middle years grows older. If the cross-sectional 
relationship were an accurate predictor of what happens over time, one 
would expect each of the two younger age groups to experience a decirease 
in real earnings over the five-year period. Yet each of these age | 
categories actually enjoyed an increase in excess of 10 percent. 

In part this * difference is attributable to the fact that 
cross-sectional relationship reflects the inverse association among men 
in this cohort between age on the one hand and education and occupation level 
on the other. In part, however, it reflects the fact that the upward 
movement of the eeonomy-wide productivity escalator more than compensates 
for whatever tendency advancing age has to depress real earnings. 

Annual Earnings of Wage and Salary Workers 

Data on real annual earnings of men who were employed as wage and 
salary workers in saeh of the survey years tell substantially the same 
story as the hourly earning?*? d^^ba, with a few variations (Chart 1.9 and 
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Chart 1.9 Mean Real Annual Earnings in 1970 Dollars, by Age and Race, 
\ 1965 and 1970 : Employed Wage and Salary Workers 
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Table lA-15). For both blacks and whites the percentage increases in 
earnings on an annual basis over the five-year period were smaller than 
on an hourly basis because of the reductions that had occurred in hours 
worked. However, the disparity between the growth of hourly earnings 
and the growth of annual earnings was smaller for blacks than for whites. 
Consequently, while the black- to-white ratio of hourly earnings increased 
by only 1 percentage point over the period, the ratio of annual earnings 
rose from 60 percent to 62 percent. Overall, the increases in real 
annual earnings were about 7 percent for whites and 11 percent for 
blacks. However, for white men who had reached their sixties by 1971 
the gain was much smaller — only 1 percent. For all age groups combined, 
virtually all of the gain in real income occurred during the first three 
years of the period; between I968 and 197O the rise was under 1 percent 
for whites and only slightly higher than 1 percent for blacks. 
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Degree of Job Satisfaction: Employed Respondents 



Although the economic rewards of working increased, on average, over 
the five-year period between 1966 and 1971 > the same cannot be said for 
psychic rewards. There' is some evidence, at least, of a slight; 
deterioration between,' I966 and 1971 in the extent of satisfaction the 
men expressed in their jobs (Chart 1.10 and Table IA-I6). This was true 
of both whites and/ilacks, but less so for the latter. Perhaps more 
noteworthy than these relatively small changes is the fact that in each 
color group over nine- tenths of the men employed in 1971 (92 percent of 
the whites and/96 percent of the blacks) expressed positive reactions 
to their jobs, and almost half of each {k*J percent of the whites and 
50 percent of the blacks) said that they liked their jobs "very much." 

Annual Family Income 

Up to this point, in examining earnings we have been confining our 
attention to those individuals who were employed as wage or salary workers 
at the time of each of the surveys. In focusing here on total family 
income, we include all respondents who were interviewed in each of the 
years, irrespective of employment status (Chart 1.11 and Table IA-I7). 
Between calendar years 1965 and 1970 real family income rose by 7 percent 
for married white men and by 9 percent for married black men. The 
black- to-white ratio of family income among married men thus increased 
from 59 percent in I965 to 60 percent in 1970. In both color groups 
there was a monotonic inverse relationship between age and relative 
change in income; among married men in their early sixties real family 
income was actually lower in 1970 than in .1965 by 5 percent for both 
whites and blacks. The patterns of change among nonmarried men were 
considerably less regular. 

Changes in total family income over the period are a somewhat 
misleading measure of change in economic welfare of the respondents, for 
they do not take cognizance of the decrease in the number of dependents 
that has been seen to have occurred among a substantial proportion of 
the group. When real family income is expressed on a per capita basis 
(Chart 1.12 and Table IA-I8) the average increase over the five-year 
period 1965-1970 is over one- third for married white men and over 
one-fourth for mrried black — five and three times as great, respectively, 
as the relative increases in total income* Again, the relative increase 
is inversely related to age, but in this case even the oldest age 
category of men experienced a rather substantial rise. Because the 
decline in dependency among blacks was smaller than among whites, the 
black- to- white ratio of real per capita family income among married 
respondents shrank over the period from 5^ to ^1 'percent. 

A cross-classification of 1965 and 1970 per capita income for 
married respondents, both expressed An terras of 1970 dollars, permits an 
examination of the pattern of gross changes over the five-year period 
(Table lA-19). Reflecting the regression- toward- the-mean phenomenon, 
the likelihood of slipping into a lower per-capita-income category 
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Chart 1.10 Percent of Employed Respondents with High Job Satisfaction, 

by Age and Race 
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Chart 1.11 Mean Real Family Income in 1970 Dollars, by Age and Race, 

1965 and 1970 : Married Respondents 
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Chart 1.12 Mean Real Per Capita Family Income in 1970 Dollars, by Age 
and Race, 1965 and 1970: Married Respondents 
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increases fairly regularly as the base year per capita income increases. 
For the total group of married white men, only about 15 percent moved 
into a lower per- capita- income bracket, and even among those in 'their 
eariy sixties the proportion was under one- fourth. For the total group 
of married black men, about one in seven suffered a decline in per 
capita income across one or more income categories. 

Net Assets 

The average net asset position of the respondents .also improved in 
real terms over the five-year period (Chart 1.13 and Table lA-20).37 The 
meai. net assets of married white respondents was $U3,000 in 1971, an' 
increase of 26 percent in real terms over 1966. For married M:i^ks the 
comparable figure was $9,000, a real increase of 38 percent from 1966. 
In per capita terms, the increases were, of course, even greater — 62 
percent for the whites and 71 percent for the blacks (Chart l.l^i and 
Table lA-21). In terms of the per capita asset categories shown in 
Table lA-22, fewer than 10 percent of the married respondents of each 
color group had lower real per capita assets in 1971 than in 1966. 

Summary 

During the half decade covered by the present study substantial 
changes have occurred in the economic circumstances of middle-aged men, 
some benign and others less favorable. On average, the burden of 
dependency has. declined with the passage of time as children have left 
home and parents have died. On the other hand, the incidence of health 
problems has risen, with adverse effects on work activity. 

Labor market activity declined over the period as measured by labor 
force participation rates, by number of weeks in the labor force, and by 
weekly 'hours of work. For those who remained employed, however, real 
hourly earnings increased for all age and color groups , indicating that 
the cross-sectional relationships between age and earnings are poor 
predictors of the movement of real earnings over time. The same is true 
of annual earnings, although the relative increases were smaller than 
for hourly earnings both because of the downward trend in hours worked 
per week and in weeks worked per year. Average family income for the 
entire sample of men— including those who had left the labor force 
during the course of the study — increased in real terms over the 
five-year period. In this case, however, the increase did not prevail 
in all age groups. Among both black and white married men in their 
early sixties average real family income declined by about 5 percent. 
Because of the decrease in average number of dependents, increases in 
per capita family income were greater than in total income, and prevailed 
even for men in their early sixties. 



"^'Asset data for 1971 include the net value of automobile (s ) , which 
is not included in the data for 1966. 
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Chart 1.13 Mean Real Net Family Assets in 1971 Dollars, by Age and 

Race, 1966 and 1971: Married Respondents 
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Chart l.lh 
Dollars 



Mean Real Per Capita Family Assets in 1971 Dollars, by 
Age and Race: Married Respondents 
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While economic rewards improved for those who were employed at each 
survey date, psychic rewards apparently did not. Smaller proportions of 
employed men reported that they liked their jobs very much in 1971 than 
had done so in 1966, although the proportion expressing dislike remained 
virtually as low as it had been in the earlier years. 

The relative positions of blacks and whites were altered along 
several dimensions during the course of the five-year period. Largely 
for reasons related to health, black men were more likely than white men 
to leave the labor force, which caused the differential in participation 
rates in favor of whites to widen. For those who remained employed, 
however, there were evidences of slight relative improvements in the 
position of blacks. The ratio of black- to- white average hourly earnings 
improved slightly, and the ratio of annual earnings even more so. 

Overall, the years between 1966 and 1971 do not appear to have been 
unkind to middle-aged men. The men themselves appear to have recognized 
this, for large majorities reported retrospect rely that they had either 
progressed or at least held their own during the period. Averages, 
however, may conceal considerable variation, and it is clear that some 
men suffered serious reverses during the period. The factors accounting 
for variation in several significant facets of labor market experience 
will be examined in the ensuing chapters. 
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CHAPTER II 

EARNINGS AND EMPLOYMENT OF MIDDLE-AGED MEN: A SPECIAL STUDY OF THEIR 

INVESTMENT IN HUMAN CAPITAL 

Arvil V. Adams 



This chapter is concerned with the study of htunan capital (the 
skills and knowledge of the individual) aM its relationship to the 
distribution of earnings and en?)loyinent of middle-aged men. More 
precisely, it is "concerned with whether declining investment in human 
capital, with age, and ensuing skill obsolescence and depreciation can 
account for the special labor market problems of middle-aged men as 
reflected by the longer -than-average duration of their unenployment , 
when it occurs, and the general decline of their labor force participation 
and earnings with age. As such, this study Joins a growing literatoire 
devoted to the imderstanding of changes in earnings and enqployment 
patterns with age.^ 

Investment in human capital over the life cycle can be made in a 
variety of forms and institutional settings. The present study foctise? 
on post-school participation in formal occupational training. A mjox* 
purpose of the study is to examine the extent and character of this 
participation over the lifetime of these men, with particular emphasis 
on that which occurs during middle age. The study determines who among 
middle-aged men participates in formal occupational training and 
evaluates whether this participation helps to account for their 
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1970), Morgan et al. (I962), Sheppard (1971), Sobel (1972) and Stoikov 
et al. (1973) • In this and all footnotes citations refer to the 
bibliography which follows this chapter. 
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subsequent labor market experiences. Such an investigation is useful, 
not only in terms of testing certain aspects of human capital theory, 
but also in developing effective manpower programs and policies directed 
toward the economic and social needs of this population. 

' As in other chapters of this volume, the analysis based upon 
data fl*om the National Longitudinal Surveys for men who were 50 to 6U 
years of age in 1971. Along with other meastires of the economic, social, 
and attitudinal pharacteristics of this population, respondents were 
asked about their participation in formal occiqpational training prior 
to the first round of interviews in 1966 and ctiring the five-year 
longitudinal survey. For each training program respondents were asked 
to designate the occupation in which they had taken training, the 
institutional source of the training, and the duration o:S^he program. 
In addition they were asked whether they had completed theVtraining and 
if they tised it on their current job. In the final survey respondents 
were also asked about their future training plans. x 

This information is \ased to examine the extent and character of 
participation in formal occupational training over the lifetime of \ 
tliese men. Participation during middle age is characterized by formai^ 
occupational training during the five-year survey period from I966 to 
1971* The analysis is restricted to members of the sample who were \ 
reinterviewed in 1967? 19^9) and 1971 and w?' se current or last job 
during the survey week of each interview was as a wage or salary earner. 
The self-employed were excluded to overcome the difficulty of separating 
earnings received as returns to physical capital from those received 
as returns to human capital. An additional universe restriction excludes 
from consideration men who were not in the labor force for at least 35 weeks 
in the 12 months prior to the initial survey. Thus, the analysis is 
confined to men who manifested a commitment to the labor force at the 
outset of the study; its focus is upon what happens to the earnings and 
employment of these men over the five-year survey period and the 
relationship of this experience to participation in formal occupational 
training. 

The study confirms that participation in formal occupational 
training by middle-aged men is both a cumulative and a selective process. 
Participation during middle age is found to be strongly correlated with 
previous training experience. Moreover, this participation is selective 
on the basis of formal education, age, occupiation, and race. The 
evidence presented shows that the impact of investment in formal training 
on the earnings, unemployment, and labor force participation of white 
middle-aged men is marginal at best. In contrast, the effect is 
substantial for black middle-aged men, with training from company sotirces 
having a greater impact than training from alternative sources. 

In Section I, which follows, a conceptual framework is developed 
for examining the relationship of investment in human capital to 
variations in earnings and employment of middle-aged men. Several 
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hypotheses derived from this framework are investigated with tabular 
analysis in Section II to identify who among middle-aged men participate 
in formal occupational training. Section III surveys the ingpact of this 
training on their subsequent labor market experiences uring multiple 
regression analysis. And finally, in Section IV some concluding 
observations are offered concerning the adequacy of existing institutional 
responses to the training needs of middle-aged men. 



I THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK " 
Human Capital Theory 

2 

Human capital theory provides a useful interpretation of skill 
acquisition, its evolution over the life cycle, and its influence \ipon 
earnings and enployment profiles. Within this framework individuals 
are treated as firms (Becker, 1967; Ben-Porath, I967) combining their 
own human capital (HC) and time (t) with other market resources (R) in 
a production function '^o produce additions (Q) to their hiiman capital 
stock: 

Q =: F (HC, T, R) (1) 

Efforts to enlarge the stock of human capital within a given period 
run into diminishing returns: each addition to the stock of human 
capital requires a larger amount of resources to produce, and thus 
costs more. The key to the rising cost of producing additional skills 
and knowledge within a given period is the opportunity cost of the 
individual's time in foregone earnings and the finite ability of each 
individual to absorb and effectively utilize additional investments. in 
human capital. As a consequence, the marginal cost of producing human 
capital in Figure 1 slopes iqpward. On the other side of the issue, 
the marginal revenue of additions to the stock of himian capital is the 
discounted stream of additional lifetime earnings attributable to the 
investment. The intersection of these schedules determines, for a 
given period, the optimal amount of investment in additional human ^ 
capital. 

\ 

Since the niomber of periods over which investment returns c"^ be 
realized decreases with age, the benefits of investment at later stages 
of the life cycle decline. This decline, shown in Figure 1 as a 
movement from MR^ to MRg, together with the xQ)wa3:^ slope of the marginal 

cost of producing himian capital in each period yields a pattern of 



*^For a development of the theory and a survey of its literature 
see Mincer (1970). 
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declining investment over the life cycle as illxistrated in the movement 
from to Q^. Because foregone earnings increase as a consequence of 

previous human capital accumulation, the shift upward of the marginal 
cost of producing additional hviman capital over the life cycle (MC^ to 

MC^) reinforces this pattern unless offset by increased efficiency of 

the larger stock in producing additional human captial. 



Following Mincer (1970), the discussion at this point is in terms 
of gross investments. The predicted decline of gross in/estment, however, 
also applies to net investment if depreciation and obsolescence increase 
with age. This would also be true even if the rate of depreciation and 
obsolescence were constant. Stoikov (1973) has argued that investment 
need not decline throughout the life cyr^le. As long as the expected 
lifespan of a new skill is equal to or less than the expected working 
life of the individual, the decision to invest should* be independent of 
age, other factors constant. 

U 

This theoretical^ concept can be illustrated by the following 
specific exainple. The cost of additional training in foregone earnings 
would be greater for individuals after completing college than after 
completing high school, since a college graduate earns more on the 
average than a high school graduate. If, however, after completing 
college individuals were able to absorb the additional training more 
efficiently (in less time) than after con5)leting high school, the 
difference in cost would be reduced or overcome altogether. 

Stoikov (1973) contends that past investment may' be complementary 
to subsequent investment. Instead of shifting upward with age, the 
marginal coa^^of producing additional human capital may actually shift 
downward. ^Fbr^^support of this position see Shortlidge (in process), 
but also see Ben-Porath (1967). 



Where an individxial assumes the cost of investment — largely through 
foregone earnings — and receives the returns, 5 the pattern of declining 
investment over the life cycle has implications for the shape of the 
age-earnings profile. The initial period of specialization in the 
production of human capital— identified with the period of schooling--is 
characterized by the general absence of earnings. Dviring the post-school 
investment period, earnings begin to slope upward in a concave fashion 
as labor force activities begin to dominate, eventually reaching a peak 
and declining. 

At a given level of experience, the age-earnings profile has a 
steeper slope for those with larger investments (Becker, 196U) . Not only 
do earnings increase faster at higher levels of human capital investment, 
but the variance of earnings among those with different levels of 
investment increases with age. These implications of human capital 
theory have been verified in a variety of empirical studies (Lydall, 
1968; Mincer, 1958; Morgan, I962). Using the theory, i+ -Js possible to 
generate hypotheses about who among middle-aged men might be expected 
to participate in formal occirpational training and the relationship of 
this training to their subsequent earnings and employment. 

Hypotheses about Participation in Formal Occupational Training 

To the extent that education and post-school formal occupational 
training are complementary, the marginal cost of investment in this j 
training will shift downward with years of school completed. Additionally, 
if ability and years of school are strongly correlated v Becker, I96U), 
the shift downward will be intensified. It is therefore expected that 
the level of participation of middle-aged men in formal occupational 
training during the five-year survey period will increase with years 
of school completed. This is the first hypothesis. 

Because the marginal revenue of investment in human capital is 
sensitive to the length of the investment period over which retvirns are 
realized, the second hypothesis is formulated as: the level of 



Becker (I96U) distinguishes between general and specific forms of 
human capital investment. Characteristically, general training is a 
highly substitutable good with a market of considerable breadth; whereas, 
specific training, at the limit, is confined to a single market and 
usually to one firm. Individuals bear the cost of general training and 
realise the returns < while firms accept the cost of specific training 
and acquire the returns. Becker notes, however, that under selected 
conditions firms may "share" the returns to their investment in human 
capital with the individual in order to protect and preserve the 
investment. 
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participation of middle-aged men in formal occupational training during 
the survey period will decrease with age. For reasons given above > 
secular growth in years of school caapleted would reinforce this pattern. 

Occiflpational position is correlated with education (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967). If, as suggested above, education and training are 
complementary^ this doubtless will be reflected in the distribution of 
training across broad occupational categories. Moreover, certain 
occupations, by virtue of their human capital requirements, may be more 
sensitive to technological change than others. Hence, the expectation 
is that the level of participation of mdddle-aged men in formal 
occiqpational training during the survey period will be greatest among 
those in white collar and skilled occupations which are generally 
human-capital intensive. This is the third hypothesis. 

If previous training is selective as indicated ^n the sectioTx which 
follows, this selectivity may have already identified these for whom the 
marginal cost of producing human capital is lowest. By the same token, 
the lack of previous training may shift the marginal cost of producing 
human capital upward with age more so than for those with previous 
training, particularly where formal occupational training is concerned. 
Absence frcan the classroom or from a formal training environment for an 
extended period of time to&y make subsequent training more difficult to 
assimilate. Finally, both previous and subsequent training may be 
comgplementsry, yielding higher gross returns for those with previous 
training then for those without. The fourth hypothesis then is that 
middle-aged liien with formal occupational training prior to the survey 
period will ha^Ar a higher level of participation in formal occupational 
training during the survey period. 

Human capital and physical cspital may also be complementary 
(Colberg, 19^k). If true, the regional distribution of the latter, 
which favors the neic-South, would yield a similar distribution of 
investmerit in human capital. The rapid industrial development of the 
Sou^bh during the sixties, however, was doubtless accompanied by a 
growing demand for additional training of the work force. Consequently, 
the fifth hypothesis is that the level of participation in formal 
occupational training of middle-aged men during the survey period is 
greater in the South than in the non-South. 

.According to the argument presented by Becker (1957), the "taste 
for aiccrimination" of employers, consumers, or employees as members of 
a noBminority grovp can lead to wage discrimination against members of 
a minority group in a selected occupation- Th\is, the discoimted stream 
o^ Xuti:u»e earnings for members of the minority group in this occupation 
would Legless than that of a nonminority group. Unless the cost of 
inve^tjaent is reduced proportionately, the lower "return" would discourage 
investment by members of the mdnority group- Even with equal incentives 
to invest, however, overt excliision of minorities might preclude such 
investment where control of entry to the institutional source of 

\ 
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investment is exercised (school segregation, etc.)* By the same measure, 
where investments must be financed by the individual in the capital 
market, discrimination in this market against minorities would lead to 
lower minority investment vis-a-vis nonminority. Such financing is 
most likely to occur among those with low education, ergo low earnings. 
Thus, the final hypothesis is: to the extent that racial discrimination 
is a force in the labor market and in society as a whole, the level of 
participation in formal occupational training of middle-aged men will 
be lower among blacks than whites within similar education, age, and 
occupation categories, but relatively more so among those with the least 
education. 

Hypotheses on the Economic Consequences of Participation in Formal 
Occupational Training 

The development of these hypotheses is straightforward fron the 
theory. First, it is expected that middle-aged men with formal 
occupational training prior to the survey period will show positive 
earnings and eniployment differentials associated with this training at 
the time of the initial sxirvey, controlling for other relevant factors. 
Moreover, these differentials will in all likelihood vary by 
institutional source of training. Second, participation of middle-aged 
men in formal occirpational training in the early part of the five-year 
period is expected to lead subsequently to larger increases in earnings 
than are experienced by men without such participation. Again, this may 
vary by institutional source of training. 

I 

As a third hypothesis, if previous training and subsequent training 
are complementary, as argued earlier, it is anticipated that the economic 
returns to participation of middle-aged men in formal occupational 
training during the initial surveys will be greater for those with 
previous training than for those without. Finally, reflecting racial 
discrimination, it is expected that economic returns to participation of 
middle-aged men in formal occupational training during the early portion 
of the five-year period will be greater for whites than for blacks. 



II WHO AMONG ^Q:DDLS-AGED MEN PARTICIPATES IN POST-SC^ JOL FORMAL 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING ? 

Nearly half of the middle-aged men in the NLS sample had 
participated in one or more post-school formal occupational training 
programs at the time of the initial survey in 1966. Of this total, I8 
percent participated in additional training from I966 to I969 and 13 
percent from 1969 to 1971 • The extent and character of this 
participation in each period is examined in this section in terms of the 
relationship of training to the level of education, age, occupation, and 
race. In addition, the nature of the training is described: its 
source, whether completed and used on current job, and to what occupation 
it related. Finally, the future training plans of these men are 
reviewed. 
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Training Prior to I966 

The extent of participation in post-school formal occupational 
training prior to 1966 is closely correlated with education, age, 
occiipation, and race. As expected, among blacks and whites participation 
increases with educational attainment iip to and including completion of 
four years of high school (Chart 2.1). Participation declines slightly 
among those with college experience, however. In each education group 
the participation of blacks is less than that of whites with the 
difference in relative terms largest among those with less than 8 years 
of school completed and smallest among those- with exactly 12 years 
completed. 

The persistent rise in educational levels historically, accompanied 
by the tendency toward greater formalization of training in recent 
decades, in all likelihood underlies the inverse relationship between 
age and extent of training evident among blacks and, to a lesser extent, 
whites (Chart 2.2). In each age group the participation of blacks is 
less than that of whites, with the difference both in absolute and 
relative terms largest among those 60 to 6k years of age." The lower 
rate of participation of blacks vis-a-vis whites observed by education 
and age is also evident by occupation where data are available for 
coniparison (Chart 2.3). Among blacks and whites, participation in 
formal occupational training is greatest among white collar and skilled 
occupations . 

Given the distribution of physical capital per worker, which favors 
the non-South, and the coii5)lementary nature of physical and human 
capital, it is not surprising to find participation in formal occupational 
training in the non-South prior to I966 exceeding that in the South for 
whites and blacks (Table 2.1). This pattern varies, however, by 
education and occupation. The regional variation is greatest among . 
those with less than eight years of school completed and those in blue 
collar or clerical occupations. For those with a high school education 
or more, or in managerial, professional and technical, or sales 
occupations, the variation all but disappears. Apparently, prior to 
1966 to be educationally disadvantaged and living in the South, black 
or white, carried with it a double penalty in terms of subsequent 
participation in formal occupational training. 

The bulk of the training that had been received by the men prior to 
1966 was obtained in military service and through formal on-the-job 
training and apprenticeship (Chart 2.U). The latter category of 
on-the-job training and apprenticeship also includes vocationa.l and 
technical training programs sponsored by social and government agencies, 
such as vocational rehabilitation and programs under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. Tabulations not shown here indicate that 
among whites, four out of ten had received training from two or more 
institutional sources as compared with three out of ten blacks. More 
important perhaps is the evidence in Chart 2.U that participation in 
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Chart 2.1 



Percentage who Participated in Post-School Formal Occupation^ Training 
Prior to I966, by Highest Year of School Conipleted and Race 

Percent 




0-7 8 9-11 12 13 or more 

Highest Year of School Completed 

Source: Appendix Table 2A-1, 
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Chart 2.2 



Percentage who Participated in Post-School Formal Occupational Training 
Percent Prior to 1966, by Age and Race 
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Source; Appendix Table 2A-1. 
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Chart 2,3 

Percentage who Participated in Post-School Formal Occupational Training 
Prior to I966, by Occupation of Current or Last Job, I966, and Race 
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Table 2.1 Proportion Who Received Training Prior to 1966, by Region of 1966 

Residence, Race, and Other Selected Characteristics^ 
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a Respondents 50 to 64 years of age whose current or last Job in 1966, 1967 , 19^9 and 

1971 was as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor force 35 or more weeks 
in the year prior to the 1966 .survey. 

b Percent not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Chart 2.1+ 

Percentage who Participated in Post-School Formal Occvqpational Training 
Prior to I966, by Institutional Source of Training and Race 
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con?pany trpii^ing schools (six weeks or more) and business and technical 
training is the major source of variation in formal occiflpational 
training between black and white middle-age men. 

The relative disadvantage of blacks in terms of their participation 
in company training schools and business and technical training is 
reflected in their exclusion, for the most part, from preparation for 
salaried managerial, professional, and clerical occupations (Table 2.2). 
In instances where they did participate their training was heavily 
concentrated in skilled manual positions. The same pattern emerges when 
education is controlled (Table 2A-2). The vast majority of men, black 
and white, coxnpleted their training (Table 2.2). 'Generally, conpletion 
rates were highest among programs offered by the Ariied Forces and 
ccinpany training sources. This finding is not unexpe^cted given the 
nature of the former and the selectivity of the latter. The completion 
rate of blacks was below that for whites among the various programs, 
except for training received in business colleges and technical 
institutes . 

Although respondents were asked to describe their most recent 
training program for each institutional source, a considerable part of 
the training doubtless had been taken years ago and by 1966 was either 
obsolete or rendered useless by job changes, e.g., vocational training 
in the Armed Forces. It is therefore significant to find much of the 
training among whites being used in the current or last job of I966. 
Even among those with military training, one out of three was using the 
training in his current or last job. The racial differences by program, 
however, show that much of the training among blacks was underutilized 
especially in the category including formal on-the-job training and 
apprenticeship . 

Training I966 to 1971 

The selectivity of training prior to 1966 in terms of education, 
age, and occupation continued, for the most part, during the period 
from 1966 to 1971 (Charts 2.5-2.7). In addition, controlling for these 
factors, participation of men in formal occupational training during 
middle age is strongly correlated with previous training experience. 
Middle-aged men with prior training were on the average twice as likely 
as those without to participate in additional training over the five-year 
period (Table 2A-3). Consequerltly, the gap between middle-aged men with 
training and those without widened even further over the survey period. 

The relation of training to education, age, occupation and 
residence is consistent with the hypotheses outlined in Section I. 
Althoiigh not discxxssed here, these findings are also supported by 
multivariate analysis (Table 2A-12). The observed correlation of 
^ training during middle age with prior training is also consistent with 
expectations. Another dimension is the interaction of these variables 
with educational attainment. The importance of prior training to 
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Table 2.2 Selected Characteristics of Training Experience Prior to 

1966, by Source of Training and Race^ 

(Percentage distributions) 
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3UU 


368 


210 


* 

Ccinpleted program 








100 


100 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


Yes 


72 


92 


"59 


-gl 


"75 


No 




3 


h 


\h 


16 


Not ascertained 


h 


5 


7 


5 


8 


Used on current or 
last job, 1966 






















Total percent 
Yes 


100 


100 
75 


100 

33 


100 

53 


100 

"59 


No 




22 


, 65 


U2 


29 


Not ascertained 


0 


3 


2 


h 


1 


Type of program 










100 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Professional 


38 


19 


28 


17 


b 


Managerial 


5 


23 


3 


5 


b 


Clerical 


27 


. 15 


h 


8 


b 


Skilled manual 


27 




U8 


60 


b 


Other 


2 


9 


17 


10 


b 


Not ascertained 


1 


0 


0 


0 


b 



^ Table continued on next page.) 



Table 2.2 



Continued 





Business 


Company 


Armed 


Formal 


General 


Characteristics of 


college or 


school 


forces 


OJT, 


education 


training experience 


oechnical 






apprenticeship 






institute 












BLACKS 


looax nmnber oi 












respondents 


6U 


37 


80 


82 


53 


Coinpleted program 












Total percent 


100 


100 




100 


100 


Yes 


A 


83 




~S2 




No 


16 


10 


15 


36 


32 


Not ascertained 


h 


7 


2 


2 


2 


Used on current or 












last JOD, 19dd 












^Tbtal percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


les 


27 






17 


57 


No 


70 


29 


73 


83 


Jto 


Not ascertained 


3 


2 


3 


0 


3 


Type of program 












Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Professional 


27 


15 


7 


11 


b 


Managerial 


3 


7 


0 


3 


b 


Clericial 


10 


5 


6 


1 


b 


Skilled manual 


56 


63 


62 


72 


b 


Other 


h 


10 


23 


13 


b 


Not ascertained 

• 


0 


0 


2 


0 


b 



a Respondents 50 to 6U years of age whose current or last job in 19^6, 196?, 
1969 and 1971 was as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor 
force 33 or more weeks in the year prior to the 1966 survey. 

b Not available by occupation. 
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Chart 2.5 



Percentage who Participated in Formal Occupational Training between 
1966 and 1971, by Prior Training Status, Highest Year of School 

Coropleted, and Race 



Highest year 
of school 
cong)leted 

0-7 



Percent Percent 
50 Uo 30 20 10 Q ^9 . ^9 ^ 



8 



9-11 



12 



13 or more 




1 



Some training prior to I966 



to 50 

rr 



Blades 
Mutes 



No training prior to 



1966 



\ 



a Percent not shown where base is less than 25 sample cases. 
Source: Appendix Table 2A-3. 
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\ Chart 2.6 

Percentage who Participated ih Formal Occupational Training between 
1966 and 1971, by Prior Training Status, Age, and Race 



UO 



Percent 
30 20 



Age 



5O-5U 



55-59 



60-6U 



TTTT 
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rrn 



Some training prior to I966 No training prior to 1966 



Percent 
20 30 



TT 



mT 



ko 



Blacks 
\Vhites 



Source: Appendix Table 2A-3* 
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Chart 2,7 



Percentage who Participated in Formal Occupational Training lietween 

1966 and I97I5 by Prior Training Status, Occupation of Current or Last 

Job, 1971, and Race 1 
Percent \ Percent 



Occupation of 
c"urrent or 
last job 



Professionals , 
technicians 



50 UO 30 20 10 



Managers 



Sales workers 



Clerical 
workers 

Craftsmen 



Operatives 



Nonfarm 
laborers 

/ 



Service 
workers 



0 10 
T 



da 



m 



Some training prior to I966 
Source: Appendix Table 2A-3. 
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training dxiring middle age is inversely related to the level of 
education (Chart 2.5). As a consequence, among middle-aged white icen 
with college experience the likelihood of participation in formal 
occicpational training is only slightly greater for those with prior 
training than those without. The regional distribution of training 
among middle-aged men was also consistent with expectations (Table 
2.3). Although the regional distribution of physical capital per 
worker may still favor the non-South, the growth and development of 
the South during the last decade has doubtless stiimilated the need for 
additional training in the region among middle-aged blacks and whites 
at all levels of education. Accordingly, the regional distribution of 
training prior to 1966, which favored the non-South, is now apparently 
shifting toward the South. 

While the evidence is generally consistent with expectations, there 
is at least one important exception. The participation of black men in 
formal occupational training surpasses that of white in a number of 
education, age, and occupation categories. This finding may reflect 
the influence and selectivity of the vast array of manpower training 
programs during the sixties as well as the impact upon black employment 
of a tight labor market during the first three years of the longitudinal 
survey. The national labor market in the five-year period experienced 
a period pf declining unemployment (1966-I969) followed closely by a 
period of rising- unemployment (1969-I971). The characteristics of the 
participants in each period and of the programs provided show that the 
participation of middle-aged men in formal occiipational training is 
sensitive to the state of the national economy. The results suggest 
that rising unemployment levels acted to depress (in relative terms) 
the amount of formal occupational training that goes to educationally 
disadvantaged black middle-aged men in semi-skilled operative and 
laborer occupations. The participation of whites, or the other hand, 
remained virtually unaffected (Table 2.k). 

The racial differences can be linked to the changing character of 
training between the two periods. In the initial period, with declining 
unemployment, training resources were mainly allocated to training in 
(other) semi-skilled and unskilled occupations where blacks were already 
heavily concentrated (Table 2.U). For blacks and less so for whites 
this training declined in importance with rising unernploj'ment . Resources 
were reallocated to training in managerial and professional occupations. 
The impact of this redistribution upon educationally disadvantaged blacks 
was apparently substantial. Among whites, training from company schools 
and other institutional sources (colleges, universities, special schools, 
etc.), while dominating both periods, grew in importance in the latter 
reflecting the shift to training in managerial and professional 
occupations* (Charts 2.8 and 2.9). Despite this expansion, middle-aged 
black men were less likely than their white counterparts to receive 
company training of this type (Chart 2.8). Instead, blacks in this 
age group w^re turning in increasing nuunbers to other sources, including 
colleges ana universities. , 
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Table 2.3 Proportion vmo Received Training 1966-1971 i by Region of 1971 Residence, 

Race/and Other Selected Characteristics^ 



1 

1 


/ WHITES 


BLACKS , ^ 




South^ 


Non-South^ 


South^ 


Non-South^ 


Kjflci vdi\^ 1/ Xv^ ^ 


Total 
niunbet^ 


Percent 
with 
training 


Total 
number 


Percent 
with 
training 


Total j 

number! 
1 


Percent 
with 
tra ining 


Total 
number 


Percent 
with 
training j 


Total or avercige 


*I91 


23 


1,^91 


20 


525 


12 


326 


12 


HiKhCot year of 


















school completed 


















0-7 


137 


6 


188 


6 


3^7 


7 


111! 


n 


0 


62 


15 


289 


12 




9 


5^ 


6 


9-11 


94 


20 


32k 


13 


66 


15 


79 


12 


12 


99 


30 


^15 


23^- 


'"^l|0 


26 


57 


21 


13 or more 


98 


ii8 




43 


22 


c 


21 


c 


Age 


^^^^ 
















50-5^1 .^-^"^ 




- - 52 


602 


26 


188 


15 


128 


19 I 


55-59 


155 


20 


530 


17 


199 


10 


119 


9 


6o-6if 


137 


15 


359 


15 


138 


11 


79 


K 


Occupation of current 


















1 or last .job» 1971 


















Professionals 


66 


i|8 


156 


^5 


15 


c 


l'^ 


c i 


Managers 


81 


28 


208 


30 


12 


c 


6 


C 1 


Clerical workers 


25 


21 


10i| 


Ik 


26 


9 


29 


16 1 


Sales workers 


25 


3^ 


72 


31 


1 


c 


0 




Craftsmen 


138 


23 


U22 


20 


79 


22 


54 


16 i 


Operatives 




7 


32U 


7 


136 


10 


111 


' 1 


Nonfarm laborers 


26 


^1 


76 


12 


IIU 


2 


59 


1+ 1 


Service workers 


29 


19 


9^ 


17 


88 


11 


50 


18 I 


Farm laborers 

\ 


lU 


c 


26 

1 


0 


48 


; 2 

1 


1 


1 < 

1 0 

1 1 



a Respondents 50 to 6k years of age whose current or last job in 19?6 , 1967* 1969 and 
1971 was as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor force 35 or more weeks 
in the year prior to the 1966 survey. 

b Respondents for whom 1971 region of residence was not ascertained are excluded Trom 
the table. 

c Percent not shown where ba3e represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table 2.U Selected Characteristics of Training Experience, 
by Period d^jring VHiich Training Was Received and 

Race^ 

(Percentage distributions) 







WHITES 


BLACKS 




1966-1969 


1969-1971 


1966-1969 

■ 


1969-1971 


Total niunber of 












respondents 




3do 


259 


70 


Highest year of 












school ccxnpleted 












Total percent 




100 


100 


100 


100 


0-7 




~T 


~^ 


32 


21 


Q 

0 




9 


10 




12 


9-11 




13 


12 


17 


20 


12 




33 


30 


23 




13 or more 




ko 




23 


23 


Occupation of current 












or last jobb 












Total percent 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Professionals 




27 




20 


IE 


Managers 




19 . 


19 


3 


6 


Clerical workers 




6 


5 


8 


6 


Sales workers 




9 


6 


0 


0 


Craftsmen 




26 


28 


20 


29 


Operatives 




6 


6 


22 


Ik 


Nonfarm laborers 




2 


2 


5 


k 


Service workers 




5 


5 


22 


21 


Farm laborers 




0 


0 


0 


2 



a Respondents 50 to 6U years of age whose current or last job in 
1966, lfy67, 1969 and I97I was as a wage or salary worker and 
who were in the labor force 35 or more weeks in the year prior 
to the 1966 survey. 

b This refers to current or last occupation as of I969 for the 
I966-I969 training period and occxipation as of 1971 for the 
1969-1971 period. 
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Chart 2. 

Distribution of Trainees According to Institutional Source, by Period 
During \Vhich Training was j Received and Race 
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Chart 2.9 

Distribution of Trainees According to Type of Training, by Period During 
which Training was Received and Race 

Percent 
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Souxce: Appendix Tables 2A-7, 2A-8, and 2A-9. 



Among middle-aged men participating in formal occupational training 
during the survey period, the majority in each period had completed the 
training and found it useful on their current or last job (Chart 2.10). 
For example, eight out of ten men participating in training between 1969 
and 1971 were using this training on their current or last job in 1971- 
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Chart 2,10 



Percentage who Completed and Percentage who Used Formal Occupational 
Training 1966-I969 and 1969-I97I, by Race 

Percent 

_ Slacks 
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Soxirce: Appendix Tables 2A-75 2A-8, and 2A-9. 
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Future Training Plans 



If future plans are accepted as an accurate indicator of the 
training that middle-aged men are likely to receive in the period 
subsequent to the surveys, their participation in formal occupational 
training will continue to decline with age. 6 Moreover, the gap between 
those with training and those without will widen further. Seven percent 
of middle-aged men answered "yes" in I97I when asked if they planned to 
participate in formal training courses or educational programs in the 
near future. Three percent responded "maybe" while the remainder, 90 
percent, said "no." As expected, these answers varied by education, 
age, occupation, and by prior training experience (Table 2A-10). 

Where data permit comparisons, the relation of future training 
plans to education, age, and occupation is consistent with earlier 
hypotheses. The lo^st important predictor of * participation in formal 
occupational training continues to be whether the respondent had prior 
training experience. Moreover, the strength of this relationship 
decreases with increasing chronological age. White men with training 
between 1966 and I97I were U times more likely than those without 
training (22 versus 2 percent) to expect additional training in the 
future and the corresponding ratio among blacks was four to one (I6 
versus k percent) (Table 2A-10). This finding further confirms the/ 
cumulative nature of training. / 



III THE ECONC^IC CONSEQUENCES OF POST-SCHOOL FORMAL OCCUPATIONAL 



' Whether the selectivity of participation in post-school formal 
occupational training by middle-aged men is of consequence to the 
distribution of their earnings and employment is dependent upon the 
impact of this training on their labor market experiences. This section 
examines the relationship of formal occupational training to the earnings 
and employment of these men, controlling for other relevant measures of 
productivity. Although concerned to some extent with the impact of 
training prior to 1966, attention is focused primarily on the effects of 
the training that occurred during the five-year longitudinal survey. 

At the outset, the relation between training prior to 1966 and the 
1966 distribution of earnings and employment is examined. ' Then, 



The inference of declining participation in formal occupational 
training with age i:^ based upon the monotonically decreasing proportion 
of respondents participating in training or planning such participation 
at each of the three (albeit miequal) stages of the life cycle examined. 




TRAINING 



6. 
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controlling for prior training experience along with other measures of 
productivity, training from 1966 to 1969 is examined for its impact 
upon earnings and eniployment in 1971. Interaction with prior training 
experience is also considered. The distributions of earnings and 
employment in 1971 are next compared with those in 1966, prior to the 
training experience, to evaluate the economic consequences of post-school 
formal occupational training during middle age.^ 

To evaluate the impact of post-school formal occupational training 
upon earnings and employment, the narrow school/post-school investment 
model of hiunan capital theory is expanded to include other conventional 
measures of productivity expressed in dummy variables form (Table 2.5). 
The model includes as control variables: years' of school completed (E), 
age (a), health (H), region of ciu:rent residence (CR), occupation of 
current or last job (O) and tenure on ciu:rent or last job (TN) . Each 
of these variables, excluding health and tenure, has been shown in the 
previous section to be systematically related tc participation in formal 
occupational training. Consequently, to the extent that these variables j> 
as measures of productivity, also affect tne earnings aud employment of 
middle-aged men directly, their inclusion in the model removes the bias 
of estimated returns to training which wouldv follow from their exclusion. 
For the same reason, health and informal on-Ti^he-job training as 
measured by tenure are included to account for alternative forms of 
investment in human capital. \ 

As policy variables, the model includes measures of training prior 
'JO 1966 and training from I966 to I969 (Table 2.^). Each period is 
represented by dummy variables which distinguish whether a respondent 
participated during that period in formal occupational training which is 
used on the current or last job and, if so, the institutional soiirce of 
the training (T^g, T^^ g^). In cases where the respondent is not using 

the training or where information necessary to determine this by 
institutional source is absent, the respondent is classified as not 



'Underlying the comparison is the assumption that if training 
exerts a positive influence upon the earnings and employment of these 
men, it should be reflected in improvement of their relative position 
within the distribution of earnings and employment compared at the two 
points in time, other factors constant. The technique has the advantage, 
as illustrated later, of accounting for the selectivity bias in training 
over and above that accounted for by other control variables. The merits 
of this technique are suggested in Somers and Stromsdorfer (196U). 
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Table 2.5 Classification of Control Variables 



Category 


Age 


Years of 


Heal th 


Current 


Occupation of 


Tenure on 


number 




school 




residence 


current or 


current or 






completed 






last Job 


last Job 




(A) 


(E) 


(H) 


(CR) 


(0) 


(TN) 


0 




0-8* 


No limitations* 


South* 


Laborers (farm)* 


Under 1* 


1 . 


55-59 


9-11 


Limits work 


N on- South 


Managers 


1-U 


2 


60-6U 


12 


Prevents work 




Professionals 


5-9 


3 




15+ 


NA 




Sales workers 


10-19 


U- 










Clerical workers 


20 or more 


5 










Craftsmen 


NA 


6 










Operatives 




7 










Laborers (nonfarm) 




8 










Service workers 




9 










NA 





* Denotes omitted category of variables in multiple linear regression. 
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Table 2.6 Classification of Training Variables' 



number 


used on ciirrent or last 
iob (T^^) 


TraininfiT Drior 
to 1966 used on 
current 01* last 
Jot (Tgg) 


Training 1Q66 to 1Q6Q 
used on current or last 
iob iT^y ^ ) 


0 


No training 


No training 


No training 


1 


Business college or 
technical institute 


Some training 


Business college or 
technical institute 


2 


Conrpany school 


m 


Company school 


3 


Armed forces 




Correspondence school 


k 


Formal on the Job, 
apprenticeship, etc. 




General education 


5 


General education 




Other 


6 


NA 




NA 



^ Denotes omitted category of variable in multiple linear regression* 
a For detailed descriptions of the variables see the Glossary, 
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ascertained (NA), Training prior to 1966 is measured alternatively by 
collapsing the institutional sources of training into a single category 
identified as "some training" (T^)^ 

The economic conseq\iences of participation in pbpt-school formal 
occiqpational training (and human capital in general) Ijire considered to 
include two separate, although interrelated, effects: the rate of 
compensation and the level of utilization. For purposes of estijnating 
the model, the first is measured using the average hourly earnings 
(AHE), the second by weeks xinemployed (WU) and weeks out of the labor 
force (wolf). The coincident effect of these measures, in turn, is 
represented by the annxzal earnings of the respondent (y). Evaluating 
the iinpact of training prior to I966 upon the distribution of earnings 
and employment of middle-aged men in 1966, the model with annual earnings 
as a dQ)endent variable appears as follows: 

11 Ik 





2k 29 

The model is repee^ted using as dependent variables: average hourly 
earnings, I966; weeks unenployed last 12 months, 1966; and weeks out of 
labor force last 12 months, 1966. 

Controlling for training prior to 1966, the impact of training from 
1966 to 1969 upon the distribution of earnings and employment of . 
middle-aged men in 1971 is exara5ned with the model specified in 
interaction form. The model with annual earnings as a dependent variable 
is written: 

2,8 20 , 

^70 = ^o ^ 3i%5, .^3 3i^66.69i.2 ' i% ^66-69.^3 



23 25 28 

i=21 ^ i=2U ^ ^"^3 i^26 

38 k3 



829CV9 .£3^ 0i°i-29 " .?35 ^i™i-38 ^ 



8 

Although the duration of training used on the job 1966 to 1969 is 
•not considered directly, it has been examined elsewhere. Six out of ten 
respondents with training from business or technical schools or company 
sources between 1966 and 1969 and eight out of ten respondents with 
training from other sources had three or more weeks of such ^raining. 
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As in (2) above, the model is repeated iising as dependent variables: 
average hovirly earnings, 1971; weeks \ineni>loyed 1969-197I; weeks out of 
labor force 1969-1971.9 By using an interaction term for prior training, 
it is possible to examine the relationship of I966-I969 training to 1971 
earnings and employment separately for respondents with prior training 
experience and those without* 

Finally, equation (3) is used to account for the distribution of 
earnings and enrployment in 1966» The dependent variables are those used 
in equation (2) above* Health, occupation, and current residence are 
entered as of 1966* As such, the coefficients of training from I966 to 
1969 reflect the relative earnings or employment position of the trainee 
prior to his participation in formal occupational training* If this 
participation were randomly distributed or if the selectivity of training 
were accounted for in its entirety by the control variables included in 
the regressions, these coefficients would be zero. However, should 
either of these conditions not prevail, the coefficients woald differ 
from zero either positively or negatively depending on the nature of the 
selectivity* \ 

\ 

The coefficients of each modelarg^ estimated ^separately for blacks 
and whites using multiple lineai>r^ression analyses. Si'nce each set 
of dummy variables is mutuallyexclusive, one from^each is omitted in 
estimation (denoted by ast*erisks in Tables 2.5 and 2.6). For ecch set 
the regression coefficient of a given dummy variable can be interpreted 
as the net differ-ence in the earnings or employment ^'bos it ion due to a 
respondent's being in that particular c^ategory rath^ than in the category 
denoted by an asterisk. As a last step;, equations (2) and (3) are also 
estimated with the natural log of anriiial earnings and hourly rate of pay 
as dependent variables. *This follows from the assumption of a- log-normal 
earnings distribution. 

The Economic Consequences of Training Prior to 1966 



The results of the regressions Estimating equation (2) for blacks 
and whites show that age, highest year of school completed, health, 
region of current residence, and occupation of current or last job 
.manifest their conventional relationships with the earnings and en5)loyment 
in 1966 of middle-aged men (Tables 2A-13 and 2A-1U)* While the proportion 
of the variance in earnings of these men explained by the model compares 



Unlike earlier surveys which accounted for weeks out of the labor 
force and weeks unenployed in the 12 months prior^i^a each survey, the 
1971 survey of mi'^dle-aged men recorded this information for the period 
between the 1969 and I97I surveys. For a full- description of all 
dependent variables see Glossary. 
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favorably with the findings of other studies, the results obtained for 
weeks out of the labor force and weeks unemployed are generally less 
than^^tislactory. In all likelihood this is a consequence of the 
sipall variation in these measures resulting from the restriction of the 
universe to men who were in the labor force 35 weeks or more in the 12 
months prior to the I966 survey. Focusing on the net effects on 1966 
earnings and employment of training received prior to 1966, the results show 
systematic relationships only with training from canpany soxirces and 
business and technical schools (Table 2.7). 

The annual earnings of blacks and vhites with training from business 
and technical schools prior to I966 are significantly above those of 
their peers without prior training experience. Among blacks, for 
example, controlling for other productivity measures, those with training 
from business and technical schools prior to 1966 earned, on the average, 
$1,^72.00 more in IQ65 than blacks without prior training experience. 
These results, mv^reover, jsuggest that the impact of this training for 
both groups, blacks and whites, is largely through compensation rather 
than utilization. That is, prior training experience generally is 
statistically significant ^nly when earnings are considered as a dependent 
variable. For whites results similar to those obtained for business 
and technical schools are observed with training fron company sources. 
However, with the exception of their training in business and technical 
schools, the earnings and employment of black middle-aged men in I966 do 
not appear to be affected significantly by prior training experience. 
As suggested by the evidence to follow, howeve;r, these results, and 
perhaps those of cross-section results in general, are biased because 
of selectivity of each institutional source over and above that controlled 
for in the regression model. 

The Economic Consequences of Training, 1966 to 1971 

The estimation of equation (3) for blacks and whites in 197^ and 
again in I966 yields results for the control variables which are not 
significantly different from those derived from estimation of equation 
(2) (Tables 2A-15 to 2A-18). Several findings deserve special 
attention, however. The regression results show that the relative 
earnings and employment position of the oldest group of men, those 60 
to 6U years of age, deteriorated substantially over the five-year period. 
For example, the I965 annual earnings of these men were approximately 8 
percent below those of men 50 to 5^ years of age, other factors constant 



Sjsing the log of I965 annual earnings as a dependent variable 
(Tables 2A-13 and 2A-lU) the regression coefficient of a given dummy 
variable approximates the percentage difference in earnings due to a 
respondent's being' in that particular category rather than in the 
category of the variable which is omitted for comparison purposes. 
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Table 2.7 Net Earnings and Employment Differentials in I966 Associated with 

Having Had Txaining Prior to I966, by Institutional Source of Training 

and Race^ 

(t-ratios) 





Had some training prior to 1966 t)y institutional source 


Earnings and employment 


Business 


Company 


Armed 


Formal 


General 


characteristics: 1S?66 


college or 


school 


forces 


OJT, 


educat ion 




technical 






apprenticeship 






institute 












WHITES 


Regressions I966 












1965 Annual earnings 


lUOl 


927 


600 


175 


U86 




( U.I6)*** 


( 2.2'4)** 


( 1.2U) 


( 0.51) 


( 1.11) 


Log 19^5 annual 












earnings / 


0.15 


0.16 


0,08 


O.OS 


0.11 


/ 


( U.05)^* 


( 3.32)**^ 


( I.U5)* 


( 1.97)^* 


( 2.23) 


1966 Average hourly 












earnings (dollars) 


' 0.50 


0.50 


0.17 


0.16 


0.21 




( 3.35)^^^ 


' 2.71)*^^ 


( 0.80) 


( 1.06) 


( 1.07) 


Log 1966 average 






O.OU 


0.08 




hourly earnings 


0.15 


0.15 


0.09 




( Ia.io)^* 


( 3.50)^* 


( 0.71) 


( 2.08)** 


( 1.88)** 


Weeks un8ii$)lcyed , I965 


-0.06 


-0,U7 


-0.99 


0.08 


^ -0.29 




(-0.15) 


(-0.98) 


(-i.78)** 


( 0.19) 


(-0.57) 


Weeks OLF, I965 


-0.10 


0.22 


0.2U 


-o.ou 


0.23 




(-0.610 


( 1.13) 


( 0.65) 


(-0.25) 


( 1.1^) 




BLACKS 


Regressions I966 






718 




27U 


1965 Annual earnings 


IU72 


5UO 


- 39 


( 3.15)^^^ 


( 1.19) 


( 1.36)* 


(-0.07) 


( 0.66) 


Log 1965 annual 






0.18 


-0.06 




earnings 


0.19 


0.03 


o.n 


( 1.50)^ 


( 0.23) 


( 1.29)* 


(-0.1.0) 


( 1.00) 


1966 Average hourly 








0.68 




earnings (dollars) 


G.U3 


0.22 


0.19 


0.37 


( 1.96)^* 


( 1.02) 


( 0.76) 


( 2;79)*** 


( 1.90)** 


Log 1966 average 








0.30 


0.20 


hourly earnings 


0.15 


0.07 


0.05 


( l."^?)* 


( 0.69) 


( o.uo) 


( 2.57)*^ 


( 2.09)** 


Weeks unemployed, I965 




5.U6 


-0.75 


*8.38 


0.27 


(Io!o?) 


( 3.65)^^ 


(-0.1^3) 


( U.87)*** 


( 0.20) 


Weeks OTJ, I965 


0.06 


-0.19 


0.71 


0.60 


0.37 




( 0.11) 


(-0.37) 


( 1.22) 
^ — 3 — 


*( 1.02) 


( 0.81) 



ERIC 



a Earnings and employment differentials are derived from the multiple regression results 
contained in Appendix Tables 2A-13 and 2A-1U and are net of the effects of the following 
variables used as regressorsi highest year of school completed, age, health 
condition, region of residence in I966, occupation of current or last Job in I966, 

and tenure cn current or last job I966. ^ ^ ^ . .^/-/: n^^r, irvrr. 

b Respondents ^>0 to 61^ years of age whose current or last job m 1966, 1967, 1969 ana^ 
1971 was as a wa^re or salary worker, and who were in the labor force 35 or more weens 
during the year prior to the I966 survey. 

Significant at a < -01. °3 
Significant at a < .05. 
* Significant at a< .10. 
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(Tables 2A- 15 and 2A-16). In 1970, their earnings position load 
deteriorate! to approximately l8 percent below the younger cohort (Tables 
2A-15 and 2A-l6) . Also, by 1970, health as a factor preventing work anrl 
affecting earnings had become an important factor in the lives of these 
men. 

Results obtained for training from I966 to I969 and its interaction 
with prior training experience provide new and unique insights into the 
selectivity of various types of training among middle-aged men and the 
impact of this training upon their earnings and employ;nent. These 
results are summarized for blacks and whites in Table-s 2.8-2.11. For 
whites, and to a lesser extent blacks, participation in formal 
occupational training during middle age is a highly selective process, 
even after controlling for prior training experience, age, education, 
occupation, and race. Moreover, this selectivity varies by institutional 
source of training. The data on earnings and employment among whites in 
1966, for example, show that men with pre-1966 training who participated 
in formal occupational training from business and technical schools and 
company sources had above average annual earnings, other factors constant, 
even before this participation occurred (Table 2.8). In short, these 
participants were the "cream of the crop*' (meas\ired by annual earnings) 
and stand in sharp contrast to participants of other programs- and to 
those who received none. Perhaps then it should not be surprising to 
find these men with above average earnings in 1971 after their participatio 
in formal occupational training. 

This finding' is important because it illustrates the problem of 
selectivity bias in estimates of the impact of a training progrem based 
on cross-section data. It further suggests that a more relevant question 
in evaluating the effect of training on the earnings and employment of 
these men is vrfiether the relative earnings and employment position of 
men who received training iznproved from I966 to 1971, other things equal. 
A Comparison of the relative earnings and employment positions of these 
men in 1966 and 1971 brings one to substantially different conclusions 
tnan might have been reached using only the 1971 cross-section results. 

The relative earaings and employment position in I966 of white 
middle-aged men vath training prior to I966 and additional training 
between 19^6 and I969 is not distinguishable from that in 1971. That 
is, their annual earnings in 19^5 j using company sources as an example, 
were approximately 10 percent above those of their peers with training 
prior to I966 and no additional -training between I966 and I969. This 
coinpares with 11 percent in 1970 (Table 2.8). After similar comparisons 
for other sources of training used by whites, both for those with and 
withouo prior training experience, the evidence suggests that the impact 
of forrmil occupational training during middle age on the earnings and 
employment of these men is marginal at best. This assumes, of coursg, 
follo\^ng the theory developed in Section I, that the relative earnings 
position of these men should improve between the. two periods. It 
further assumes that the minimum two-year period (1969-I97I) following 
the training experience is sufficient for the observation of the economic 
returns to training* 

6^ Hi) 



/ 
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Table 2.8 jjet Earnings and En5)loyinent Differentials® Associated with Training 

I966-I969 for vmite Respondents with Training Prior to I966, by 
Institutional Source of Training^ 

(t-ratios ) 



Earnings and eniployment 
characteristics: I966 
and 1971 



Institutional sou ze of training I966-I969 



Business 
college or 
technical 
inst itute 



Company 
school 



Correspondence 



General 
education 



Other 



Regressions I97I 

1970 Annual earnings 

Log 1970 annual earnings 

1971 Average hourly earnings 
(dollars) 

Leg 1971 average hourly 
earnings 

Weeks uneinployed I969-I97I 

Weeks OLF I969-I97I 

Regressions I966 

1965 Annual earn i ngs 

Log 1965 annual earnings 

1966 Average hourly earnings 
(dollars) 

Log 1966 average hourly 
earnings 

Week5^ unemployed I965 



W^ks OLF 1965 



1;708 

1.98)^ 

0.29 

1.32)^ 

1.22 

1.17) 

0.29 

1.38)* 

0.00 

0.00) 

0.77 

0.15) 

3958 
2.29)^-^ 
0. k2 
2. 10)^^ 
1.39 
l.Sl)'^* 

0.3^ 

1.89)^^ 

0.1+1 

0.21) 

O.i+3 

0.5^*) 



107^+ 

1.71)^* 

0.11 

1.83)^* 
1.93)** 

0.11 

1.83)^* 

0.50 

0.1*1;) 

0.20 

0.11*) 

992 
2.20)-^* 
0.10 
2.00)^* 
0.22 
1.10) 

0.06 

1.20) 

0.57 

1.10) 

0.15 

O.7I) 



(Table continued on next page.) 



-ld67 
0.75) 
0.16 
1.23) 
0.1*9 

0.79) 

0.02 

0.17) 

1.01 

0.39) 

2.7I* 

0.88) 

-1337 
1.30)* 
0.13 
1.08) 
0.66 
1.1*3)^ 

0.13 

1.18) 

0.98 

0.82) 

0.1*0 

0.85) 



1186 

0.91*) 

0.06 

0.50) 

0.7I* 

1.35)^ 

0.11 

1.00) 

0.60 

0.26) 

5.12 

1.85)^* 

325 
0.36) 
0.05 
0.50) 
0.20 
0.1*9) 

0.06 

0.67) 

0.31^ 

0.32) 

0.9^ 

2.21*)^^ 



-638 

0.81*) 

0.03 

0.1*3) 

0.19 

0.58) 

0.01 

o.ii*) 

0.1*0 

0.29) 

l.ll* 

0.68) 

-511 

0.91*) 

0.00 

0.00) 

0.19 

0.76) 

0.05 

0.83) 

0.1*3 

0.68) 

0.10 

0.1*0) 
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Table 2.8 Continued 



a Earnings and enqployinent differentials are derived from the ntultiple 
regression results contained in Appendix Tables 2A-13 and 2A-15. 
Controlling for highest year of school completed, age, region of 
residence, occupation of current or last job, health, and tenure, 
these differentials represent the net difference in earnings §rid 
einployment characteristics between respondents with training 1966-I969 
and those without where both groups have some training experierice 
prior to 1966. 

The differentials are created by sxunming within each regression, 
by institutional soxxrce, the regression coefficients of training 
1966-1969 and their interaction with training prior to I966. The 
standard error of the sum of these coefficients is constructed from 
the variance-covariance matrix of the regression coefficients ^ 
according to the following foxmula; 

Std. Error of + 3^ = Vvar (3.) + Var (g^) + 2 Cov (g. 0^ 

b Respondents" 50 to 6U years of age whose current or Wst job in 1966, 
1967, 1969 and 1971 was as a wage or salary worker, and who were in * 
the labor force 35 or more weeks during the year prior to the 1966 
survey. 

Significant at a < -05. 
Sigiiificaat^t ou-^. .10'. . 



Table 2.9 Net Earnings and Employment Differentials Associated with T^^aining 
1966-1969 for VJhite Respondents vith No Training Prior to 1966, by 
Institutional Source of Training^ 



(t-ratios) 



Earnings and employment 
characteristics: I966 
and 1971 


Institutional source 


of training 1966-I969 


Business 
college or 
technical 
institute 


Coinpany 
school 


Correspondence 


General 
education 


Other 


Regressions 1971 














1970 Annual earnings 


-I72U 


1382 




- 59 


228 


- 251 




(- 0.U5) 


I 1.18) 


(- 


0.02) 


( 0.13) 


(- 0.22) 


lAjg ±yi\j annuai. cornxrigs 


- 0.0k 


0.19 




O.Oh 


0.11 


- 0.00k 




(- 0.11) 


( 1.70)^* 




0.13) 


( 0.63) 


(- 0.0k) 


±.y 1 ± Average nour-Ly carnxngs 


- 1.16 


0.25 




0.59 


- 0.20 


0.72 


(dollars) ^ 


(- 0.69) 


( O.U9) 




0.36) 


(- 0.26) 


( 1.^5)^ 


Log 1971 average hourly 














earning.: 


- 0.15 


0.07 




0.18 


- 0.05 


0.13 


Weeks unen?>loyed 1969-I971 


(. o.kS) 


( 0.70) 






(- 0.3k) 


( 1.31)* 


' 1.39 


- 1.09 




1.01 


- 0.76 


0.0k 




(- 0.20) 


(- 0.51) 




0.15) 


(- 0.23) 


( 0.02) 


Weeks CLF I969-I97I 


- 3.18 


- 1.08 




2.5^^ 


- 2.55 


0.3^ 




(- 0.38) 


(- 0.k2) 




0.31) 


(« 0.6k) 


( 0.13) 


Regressions I966 












1965 Annual earnings 


-1311 


2002 




83 


-1302 


1299 


Log 1965 annual earnings 


(- 0.k7) 


( 2.35)5^ 




0.03) 


(- 0.99) 


( 1.57)^ 


- 0.13 


0.20 




0.21 


- 0.08 


- 0.02 




(. 0.k2) 


( 2.12)^* 




0.6Q) 


(- 0.55) 


(- 0.2k) 


1966 Average hourly earnings 


- 0.U3 


0.62 




0:3*+ 


- 0.59 


1.09 


(dollars) 


(- 0.35) 


( 1.61)* 




0.28) 


(- 1.00) 


( 2.92)*** 


Log 1966 average hourly 








0.0k 






earnings 


- 0.06 


0.17 




- 0.09 


0.09 


(- 0.^0) 


( 1.97)^^ 




0.1k) 


(- 0.6k) 


( 1-01) 


Weeks unemployed I965 


- 0.25 


- O.U7 




1.1k 


- C.79 


- 0.15 


(- 0.08) 


(- O.U7) 




0.36) 


(" 0.52) 


(- 0.15) 


Weeks OLF I965 


- 0.30 


- 0.31 




0.51 


0.57 


- 0.1k 


(- 0.23) 


(- 0.78) ^ 




O.kl) 


( 0.9^) 


(- 0.37) 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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\ Table 2.9 



Continued 



a Earnings and eiiiployinent differentials are derived from the multiple 

regression results contained in Appendix Tables 2A-15 and 2A-17. Controlling 
for highest year of school completed, age, region of residence, 
occupation of current or last job, health, and tenure, these 
differentials represent the net difference in earnings and employment 
characteristics betveen respondents with training 1966-1969 and those 
without where both groups have no training experience prior to 1966. 

b White respondents 50 to 6h years of age whose current or last job in 
1966, 1967? 1969 and 1971 "was as a wage or salary worker, and who were 
in the labor force 35 or more weeks during the year prior to the 1966 
survey. 
Significant at a < -01. 

^ Significant at a < .05. 

* Significant at a < .10. 
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Table 2.10 Net Earnings and Employment Differentials Associated with Training 
I966-I969 for Black Respondents with Training Prior to I966, by 
Institutional Source of Training^ 

(t-ratios) 





Institutional source of training, I966-I969 


Earnings and eraploynent 


Business 


Company 


Correspondence 


General 


Other 


Characteristics : 1906 


college or 


school 




education 




and 1971 


technical 
institute 










Regressions 1971 












1970 Anmxal earnings 


C.00C. 






4pO 






I 0 ftc^ VwMf- 
^ t . Op 


(- 1.03) 


( 0.21+) 


( 0.37) 


Log 1970 annual earnings 


0.73 


r\ oil 

0.24 


- 0.22 


0.13 


0.01 


\ 1.4d;^ 


\ 2 . GO ; 


(- 0.1+2) 


{ 0.65) 


( 0.05) 


. 1971 Average hourly earnings 


0.70 


r\ 0 T 

0.2:? 


- 2 .04 


0. 11 


- 0.06 


(dollars) 
Log 1971 /average hourly 


\ 0 . 40 ; 


( O.7I; 


(- 1.35)^ 


V 0 . loj 


(- 0.09) 












earnings 


0.28 


0.08 


- 0.39 


0.11 


- 0.03 




( 0.59) 


( 0.7^) 


(- O.7Q) 


( 0.58) 


(- 0.11+) 


Weeks unemployed 1969-I97I 


-13.60 


- 0.58 


0.79 


- 0.15 


- 1.60 




(- l.»+5)* 


(- 0.26) 


( 0.08) 


(- O.OI+) 


(- 0.39) 


Weeks OLF 1969-1971 


- 5.62 


- 2.76 


0.36 


- 1.55 


- 3.2k 




(. O.kl) 


(. 0.81+) 


( 0.03) 


(- 0.28) 


(- 0.86) 


Regressions I966 










-58U 


1965 Annual earnings 


- 308 


161 


2253 


, 213 




(. 0.16) 


( 0.31+) 


( 1.08) 


(\ 0.26) 

\o.ii 


(- 0.66) 


Log 1965 annual earnings 


0.20 


- 0.03 


0.65 


- 0.19 


( 0.38) 


(- 0.21+) 


( 1.21) 


( \.52) 


(- 0.83) 


1966 Average hourly earnings 


0.35 


- 0.01+ 


- 0.33 


- 0 x)6 


0.37 


(dollars) 


( 0.39) 


(- 0.18) 


(- 0.35) 


(- 0.1^ 


( 0.93) 


Log 1966 average hourly 






- a.o6 


0.01+ \ 


0.06 


earnings 

I 


0.21+ 


- 0.08 


( 0.5?) 


(. 0.80) 


(- 0.13) 


( 0.21+) 


( 0.32) 


Weeks unemployed 1965 


-10.31 


2.60 


- 6. • 


- 1.65 


1.01 




(- 1.73)^^ 


( 1.82)** 


(- 1.07) 


(- 0.68) 


(- 0.38) 


Weeks OLF I965 


5.92 


0.85 


0.83 


- 0.21 


- 0.10 




( 2 . 73 )****^ 


( 1.61+)* 


( 0.36) 


(. 0.21+) 


(- 0.30) 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 2.10 Continued 

a Earnings and engployment differentials are derived from the multiple 

regression resxilts contained in Appendix Tables 2A-l6 and 2A-18. Controlling 
for highest year of school conpleted., age, region of residence, 
occupation of current or last job, health, and tenure, these 
differentials represent the net difference in earnings and enployment 
characteristics between -respondents with training I966-I969 and those 
without where both group? have some training experience prior to I966. 

The differentials are created by summing within each regression, 
by institutional source, the regression coefficients of training 
1966-1969 and their interaction with training prior to 1966. The 
standard error of the sum of these coefficients is constructed fl:om 
the variance-covariance matrix of the regression coelTicients according 
to the following formula: 

Std. Error of 3. + p. = Vvar (p.) + Var (3.) +2 Cov (p. p.) 

b Respondents 50 to 6h years of age whose cul*rent or last job in 1966, 
1967, 1969 and 1971 was as a wage or salary worker and who were in 
the labor force 35 or more weeks during the year prior to the I966 
siirvey. 

Significant at a < 
Significant at a < •05* 
^ Significant at a < •lO* 
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Table 2.11 



Net Earnings and Engployment Differentials Associated with Training 
1966-1969 for Black Respondents with No Training Prior to I966, by 
Institutional Source of Training^ 



/ 



(t-ratios ) 





Institutional source of training I966-I969 


Earnings and employment 


Bxxsiness 


Company 


Correspondence 


General 


other 


characteristics : I966 


college or 


school 




education 




and 1971 


technical 
institute 










Regressions 1971 












1970 Annual earnings 


c 


c 










\ vJ.Hf ; 




Log 1970 annual earnings 


c 




c 


U. cry 


0.18 




( 1.0^) 




\ 0.5d; 




1971 Average ho\irly earnings 


c 


0,1k 


c 


0.50 


0. 50 


(dollars ) 




\ 0.26) 




V 0.30) 


\ 0.70; 


Log 1971 average ho\irly 








r\ oft '■ 




earnings 


c 


O.lb 


c 






( 0.95) 




( 0.59) \ 


{ 0.80) 


Weeks unemployed 1969-1971 


0 


- 1.38 


c 


- 0.89 


- 0.99 




(- 0.1*2) 




(- 0.09) 


V- 0.2i*) 


Weeks OLF 1969-1971 


c 


. 2.6;> 


c 


- 2.3U 


- 2,1*8 




(- 0.55) 




(- 0.17) 


(- 0.1*1) 


Regression^ I966 








626 


- 283 


1965 Annual earnings 


c 


131*0 


c 




( 1.99)** 




( 0.31) 


(- 0.32) 


Log 1965 annual earnings 


c 


0.26 


c 


0.23 


- 0.05 




( 




( O.U3) 


(- 0.20> 


1966 Average hourly earnings 


c 


0.72 


c 


O.U5 


0.29 


(dollars) 




( 2.26)** 




( O.U9) 


( 0.72) 


Log 1966 average hoxirly 










O.ll* 


earnings 


c 


0.32 


c 


0.29 




( 2.11)*^ 




( 0.67) 


( 0.72) 


v/eeks unemployed I965 


c 


0.19 


c 


0.23 


h.79 




( 0.09) 




( o.oU) 


( 1,81)** 


Weeks OLF I965 


c 


- 0.33 


c 


- 0.U3 


- 0.5H 




(- 0.1*2) 




(- 0.20) . 

t 


(- 0.56) 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 2^11 



Continued 



a Earnings and emplayment differentials are derived from the multiple 

regression results contained in Appendix Tables 2A-l6 and 2A-18, Controlling 

for highest year of school ccxnpleted, age, region of residence, 

occupation of current or last job, health, and tenure, these 

differentials represent the net difference in earnings and employment 

characteristics between respondents with. training 1966-1^9 and those 

without where both groups have no training experience prior to 

1966. 

b Black respondents 50 to 6k years of age whose current or last job in 
1966, 1967, 1969 and 1971 was as a wage or salary worker and who 
were in the labor force 35 or more weeks during the year prior to the 
* 1966 survey. 

c Each respondent who obtained this source of training between I966 and 

1969 also received some training prior to 1966. 
•^•^ Significant at q. < •05- 
^ . Significant at a < •lO^ 
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Certainly the latter assunrption appears to be true among black 
middle-aged men with prior training experience. Among those with training 
from 1966 to 1969 in company schools, their relative earnings position 
improved substantially between 1966 and 1971* The annual earnings in 
1965 of those with training from company schools were no higher than the 
earnings of those with training prior to I966 and no additional training 
between I966 and 1969 (Table 2.10). In 1970, however, the annual 
earnings of company trainees were approximately 2k percent above the same 
reference group* The earnings of those with pre-1966 training and 
training between I966 and 1969 from other sources, while not significant, 
are sugges^bive of similar patterns except where correspondence schools 
are involved. As was found for whites, among black middle-aged men 
without pre-1966 training experience, participation in formal occupational 
training during middle age seems -co have little, if any, positive effect 
upon the distribution of earnings and employment. 



IV SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

As a study of investment in h-uman capital, this study has focused 
on post -school participation in formal occupational training. A major 
purpose of the study has been to examine the extent and character of this 
participation over the lifetime of a groiqp of middle-aged men, with 
emphasis on that which occiirs during middle age. The study sought to 
determine who among middle-aged men participates in formal occupational 
training and whether this participation helps to account for their 
subsequent labor market experiences. The decision to participate and 
its economic consequences were evj.luated within the context of human 
capital theory. Generally, the findings were consistent with this 
theory although several important exceptions were observed. 

As a study of investment in human capital, this research is \inigue 
in its ability to measure the flow of participation in formal occupational 
training over the life cycle of a single cohort of men. Consistent with 
the theory, the extent of participation in formal occupational training 
declines as these men age. Investment d\iring middle age is found to be 
strongly correlated with previous training experience and to vary by 
education, age, occupation, and race. Prior training experience appears 
to be one of the most important factors influencing participation in 
formal occupational training during middle age. Beyond this, 
participation is relatively more common among men with 12 or more years 
of school completed, among younger members of the middle-aged population, 
among those in white collar and skilled occupations, and among whites. 

Fluctuations in economic activity also appear to affect the character 
of formal occupational training, as training in semi-skilled operative 
and laborer occupations decline (in relative terms) with rising 
unemployment. The training of educationally disadvantaged blacks (with 
fewer than eight years of school completed) , who already are heavily 
clustered in these occupations, siiffers most as a consequence; Black 
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middle-aged men, in general, participate less in formal occupational 
training than do white. The level of education and occupational 
position of blacks are important factors underlying this differential. 
Controlling for these factors, however, a substantial part of the 
remaining variation is attributable to the relatively low participation 
of blacks in company training programs. 

On the isBue of whether declining participation in formal 
occupational training with age and ensuing skill obsolescence can 
account for th^ labor market problems of middle-aged men, the evidence 
is mixed. Partjicipation in formal occupational training during middle 
afe;o does not hdve a consistently positive effect on earnings and 
employment, as was e>5)ected. Instead, it varies according to prior 
training experience, institutional sovirce of training, and race. Moreover, 
the results shov^ that even after controlling for education, age, occupation 
race and other measures of productivity, formal occupational training by 
institutional source is a highly selective process. The failvire to 
control for this ^selectivity may lead to erroneous policy concl\isions\ 

By using longitudinal data to evaluate the earnings and employment 
status of middle-aged men prior to their participatio-: in formal 
occupational training and ^gain afterward, it has been possible to 
control for this s^electivity.* The evidence suggests that the impact of 
formal occupational training duiin^; middle-'age upon the subsequent labor 
market experiences^ of white men is marginal at best. In contrast, the 
effect was substantial for black middle-aged men, but only for those 
with pre- 1966 training who participated in company training programs 
dtiring the survey perio'd. What remains to be determined, however i Ls 
whether the positive earnings experience of black middle-aged men is a 
consequence of their participation in formal occupational training or 
merely a resvilt of improved employment opportunities for some blacks 
brought about by a period of sustained economic activity, intense civil 
rights demonstrations and enforcement of fair employment practices 
legislation. ' 1 

The evidence presented herein does not provide overwhelmi.ig 
support for the econoiAic value of formal occupational training diiring 
middle age. This is jlarticularly true in view of the tact that the 
analysis has been confined to training that respondents have indicated 
is used on the job. V/nile important in its own riglft', this finding 
should be carefully qualified. 

Clearly, the evidlnce does not preclude the value of training to 
selected groups of middle-aged men or "^hose of other age categories. 
Perhaps the desire to examine middle-aged men who were fully committed 
to the labor force at the outset of the survey har unduly restricted 
the universe to exclude those whose unen?)loyment and labor force ^ 
participation might have been improved with training. Another study of 
middle-aged men (Somers, I968), for example, although not based on a 
national sample, has shown sizeable returns to training of the uneii?)loyed . 
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In focusing on the economic returns to formai occupational training 
for the individual, the study has not considered the possible economic 
benefits of training to the firm or to society at large. Both are 
iiiiportant from a policy perspective ♦ The absence of information about 
the economic benefits of training to the firm may be especially important 
where the firm assumes the cost of the investment rather than the 
individual. Finally, in evaluating the economic returns to training for 
the individual, if the study's evalxxation period were extended beyond two 
years , perhaps a larger impact of. training during middle age might be - 
observed. 

Notwithstanding its qxxalification, the evidence argues strongly for 
the need to review the conventional role of formal occupational training 
in American society and the adeqxxacy of exis"* ;i institutional responses 
to the training needs of middle-aged men. erjuent analysis should be 

directed to the impact of forma occupatf ^ * a,nin£ upon the earnings 
and employment of selected groups of th ..^ the ^ineraployed, those 
out of the labor force, and the educationally or culturally disadvantaged. 
The gap between black and white participation in company training programs 
should be examin^ carefully and the forces underlying this pattern 
identified. Special attention should be given to the training needs of 
middle-aged men without previous training experience. Of concern is 
whether the absence of this experience creates urmecessary institutional 
barriers to subsequent training of these men. Consideration of these 
issues is a key to further evaluating the importance of formal occupational 
training and the adequacy of existing institutional responses to the 
special labor market problems of middle-aged men. 
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CHAPTER III" . t 

MIDDLE-AGED JOB CHANGEIS 
by 

Herbert S. Parnes and Gilbert Nestel^' 



I INTRODUCTION 

Middle-aged men typically hold jobs in which they have accumulated 
relatively long service* Of the men in the original sample who were 
employed at ths time of the 1966 interview, three- fifths had served with 
their employers or in the same self employed status for at least 10 years, 
and a third had tenure of 20 or more years. ^ Since both age and length 
of service have^an inhibiting effect on the likelihood that a man will- 
change employers ,2 one does not expect a great deal of movement sunong the 
men in our sample over the five-year period covered by the data. 

Nevertheless, about one-eighth of the wage and salary workers left 
their I966 employers voluntarily, and it is of considerable interest to 
inquire into the circumstances under which these shifts took place and 
into some of their consequences. According to conventional economic 
theory, the voluntary movement of workers among jobs reflects their 
propensity to respond to more attractive alternatives. Workers are 
assumed to /be mobile in the sense of being responsive to different ial? 
in y'net economic advantage," especially wage differentials. Since 'wage, 
■^yiferentials signify the market's appraisal of the relative social 
importance of different jobs at the margin, when workers move toward^ 
higher paying jobs they are increasing their contribution to the social 
product. In other words, mobility is the process through which a 
competitive labor market achieves an optimum allocation of human resources 
at the same time that it permits the individual to maximize his own well 
being. Thus, interest in this subject stems both from a desire to 
examine the allocative efficiency of the labor market for this particular 
age- sex gi'oup of workers and from a concern for the degree to which the 
labor market actually serves the interests of the individual. 

The focus of this study is on interfirm movement, that is, change 
of employer. One of its objectives is to measure the propensity of 



V/e wish to express our appreciation to Shu-0 Yang and Randall H. 
King for their assistance in the preparation' of this chapter. 

« 

•^Parnes et al. (1970), p. l^H. 
^Parnes (1970), p. k5. 
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middle-aged men zo make interfirm job shifts and to analyze the factors 
associated with variations in the strength of this propensity. Second^ 
it examines the extent to which propensity to move is associated with 
actual voluntary movement, and identifies the additional factors that 
are related to the likelihood of voluntary job change* A third objective 
is to assess whether the interfirm movement that has actually taken plaice 
over the five-year period of the study has contributed to the economic 
and psychological welfare of the individuals involved. 

In the following section we present a conceptual framework for 
analyzing both the propensity to make a job change and the likelihood of 
an actual voluntary move. In Section III the propensity to change jobs 
is analyzed for, men who were employed as nonagriculfural wage and sajSry"" 
earners in 1966. The major purpose of this analysis is to identify the 
factors that are associated with variations in propensity to ^raove and 
also to ascertain the degree of stability in this propensi/ty 'over the 
five-year period of the study. Section IV is devoted tp-^'an examination 
of the voluntary job changes made by nonagriciMtural wage and salary 
workers during three time periods: 1966-1971, 1967-1969, and 1969-1971. 
As between the earlier and later two-year periods, the labor market 
loosened very substantially, and we are interested in assessing the 
effect of this change on the extent of voluntary movement. 

Section^ V cdxripares voluntary and involuntary job changers with men 
who remained with the same employer from the vantage point of changes 
in their earnings, job satisfaction, and unemployment experience. In 
this Vase, also, we make the analysis for the total five-year period as 
well as for the two two-year periods referred to above. The final 
section presents our summary and conclusions. 

II CONCEPTUAL FRAm%^ORK 

The term "mobility" is used in at least two rather different ways. 
In much of the economic literature on the theory of labor allocation and 
wage determination, mobility refers simply to the propensity of workers 
to respond to perceived differentials in economic advantage. However, 
since measures of propensity in this sense are very uncommon, the term 
"mobility" is often used to refer to actual job changing from which 
propensity to move has frequently be^n inferred. In order to avoid 
confusion, in this chapter we shall use the term "mobility" consistently 
to refer to actual job changing. The term "propensity" will be used to 
refer to the receptivity of an individual to attractive alternative job 
opportunities . 

The likelihood that a vrorker will make a voluntary interfirm job 
change may be viewed as a result of his propensity to make such a move 
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•and his opportunities for doing so.^ In the' remainder of this section, 
we first present a model for the determinants of the propensity to move, 
following which we elaborate a model designed to explain actual movement • 

Propensity to Move 

We view the propensity of an individual to make a job change as his 
responsiveness to a perceived differential in "net economic advantage." 
Operationally, this is measured-by means of a hypothetical question asked 
of all employed respondents both in the initial survey in 1966 and in the 
, re- interview in 1971: "Suppose someone in this atea offered you a job in 
the same line of work you are In now? How much would the new job have to 
pay for you to be willing to take it?" Each response is expressed as a 
percentage of th'e respondent's current average hourly earnings, and the 
resulting figure is taken as a measure of the relative attachment of an 
individual to his current employer- or ,^ what amounts to the same thing, 
of his readiness to move, given the' perception of a similar job offering 
higher pay elsewhere. The distribution of the I966 responses 13iy 
nonagricultural wage and salary workers^ is shown in Table 3»1« 



Table 3.I Distribution of Responses to Hypothetical Job Offer . 

Question,: by Race, 1966®' 

(Percentage distributions) 



Response 


WHITES 


BIACKS 


Number of respondents 


2 ,-079 


825 


Total perqent 

Would take job at same or lower wage 


100 


100 


. Ik' 


Ik 


Would take job at increase. of 1-% 


k 


k 


Would take job at increase of 10-^9^ 


32 


Zk 


Would take job at increase of 50"*^ 


. 11 


11 


Would not take job at any wage 


39 


37 



Respondents employed as wage and salary workers in nonagricultural 
employment . 



"^A number of comparable formulations have been developed both by 
labor economists and organizational theorists. See, for example, Stoikov 
and Raimon (1968); Parker and burton (1967); March and Simon (1958), 
Chapter k. 
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It should be observed, that an unwillingness to move except at a 
very high wage rate, or, indeed even a reported unwillingness to move at 
arr^ wage rate, does not necessarily signify "uneconomic" or "irrational" 
behavior. Even if one accepts the hedonistic calculus that underlies 
conventional economic theory, a wage differential should produce a 
willingness to move only if its expected present value is large enough 
to, exceed the (discounted) costs of moving, the latter including psychic 
as well as economic costs . While this adniittedly seems to suggest that 
there will Always be some wage that would justify a move, a categorically 
negative response to the question may be interpreted to mean simply 
that the respondent believes that no wage rate likely to be encountered 
would be sufficient to compensate the costs of movement. 

AS "cnus defined, ^propensity to move may be conceived to be a function 
of characteristics of the individual, characteristics of the job he holds, 
and characteristics of the labor market. The interaction of 'these sets of 
characteristics produces a level of satisfaction with current Job (SAT) 
that is hypothesized to be inversely related to the worker's propensity 
to leave it. That is, the 'more positive the worker's attitude toward 
his job, the greater the psychic costs of a separation.^ However, 
although job satisfaction is related to propensity to move, the latter 
is not exclusively a functTon of the former. ^The' characteristics of - 
the worker, the work situation, and the labor market can combine to 
produce different propens-'vies to move for workers with the same degree 
of satisfaction. For instance, a worker who places a high premium on 
security may be unwillicng to sacrifice his seniority despite dissatisfaction 
with his job on other grounds, while an equally dissatisfied worker who is 
less concerned with seniority may have fewer reservations about leaving. 

Propensity to move is expected to be inversely related to tenure in 
current job (TEN) both for economic and psychological reasons. First, 
long service provides a degree of protection against layoffs as well as 
advantages relating to such fringe benefits as vacation allowances and 
pension rights. In addition, it is reasonable to believe that the social 
and psychological bonds to a particular work place become stronger with 
the passage of time. In, the context of the economic advantages deriving- 
from t-enure, we intend to test the effect of coverage by a private pens.ion 
plan (pen) on propensity to change jobs. Although pension plans have 
generally been referred to in the literature as an impediment to voluntary 
labor mobility, there has been remarkably little evidence with respect to 
their actual effect. 5 

Age (age) is expected to inhibit the propensity to move both because 
of the shorter payoff period for a job change as age increases and because 



Cf; March and Simon (1958), p. 9'+* 

See Parnes (l970), pp. U9-5I; Folk (1967), p. I6I. 
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the risks associated with a change probably increase with age as the 
result of typical employer hiring preferences. We expect the propensity 
to move to be inhibited also by the existence of health problems (HTH), 
since the risk of a leap into the unknown, which characterizes a job 
change under any circumstances, would seem to be more^pronounced for men 
with impairments than for those enjoying good health. 

The condition of the labor market— specifically, the local area 
unemployment rate (UNP) — is also expected to influence a worker's 
propensity to change jobs. The reason for this expectation may not be 
obvious,* since propensity has been defined as a disposition to take 
another job that is presumed to be available. However, the worker has 
no assurance that a particular job offer will be permanent, and his 
willingness to give up the job he has in order to accept another is • 
likely to be influenced by his estimate of the availability of other 
opportunities. Therefore, propensity to move is expected to be inversely 
related to the local area unemployment rate. Also, we expect propensities 
to move to be higher in a year when the labor market is relatively tight 
(1966) than when the level of unemployment is higher (1971 ). 

Finally, we introduce into the analysis the race of the respondent 
(RAC) and the occupation (OCC) and industry (IND) in which he serves not 
because we are prepared to offer hypotheses relating to these variables, 
but simply to ascertain whether there are racial, occupational, or 
industrial variations in propensity to change jobs. 

Voluntary F^ovement 

As has been said, the likelihood of a voluntary job change is 
dependent not only upon the worker's propensity to move, ^ but. on the 
opportunities for him to do so. These opportunities,- in turn, are related 
to labor market conditions and to characteristic^ of the worker that 
measure the extent of his knowledge of alternative opportunities, his 
initiative and vigor in seeking them out, and his attractiveness to other 
employers.'^ Our data permit us to develop only several measures of 
opportunity for movement. Some of these are variables that also reflect 
propensity to move: age, health, r&ce, and local area unemployment rate. 
The relevance of each of these to propensity to make job changes has 
already been discussed. Age and being black are expected to bear an 
inverse relationship to the opportunity for movement because of the 
typical hiring preferences of employers. Health problems are also 



6 

It should be noted that the hypothetical job offer question on 
which the pro^jensity measure is based asks the respondent to consider^ 
job in the same line of work . 

Cf. March and Simon (1958), pp. 100-06. In the March and 'Simon 
formulation it is the perceived ease of movement rather than the objective 
opportunities for^ movement that are referred to. 
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expected to reduce the opportunity for voluntary movement, since healthy 
men are more attractive to potential employers. The local area 
unemploym.ent rate, of course^ is an inverse measure of the availability 
of job opportunities. 

In addition to the foregoing variables that are conceptually linked 
,to propensity and opportunity, there are three, variables reflecting 
opportunities alone that we expect to be related to the likelihood of 
, voluntary movement. One of these is the size of the labor force in the 
local Idbor market area (SIf*), which we expect to be directly related to 
the likelihood of voluntary movement. The second is a measure of the 
relative attractiveness of the respondent z.o other employers; 
specifically, men whose educational attainment (EDU) is below average for 
their occupational category -are expected to be relatively less attractjive 
to other employers and thus less likely to make voluntary Job shifts, 
other things being equal. Third, the likelihood of a voliintary job change 
is hypothesized to be negatively related to an individual's position in 
the wage^ structure (PAY), since those individuals whose hourly earaings 
are below average for their occupational category are, other things equal, 
more likely to encounter jobs with..positive wage differentials than those 
whose current wage rates are about average or above. \ 

' \ 

The Models; A Summary 

Let us\iow tie all thq: forej^oing together in symbolic terms. Tli^e 
model of p3?opensity to change job^ (P) that underlies the empirical \ 
analysis is as follows: \. \ 

\ 

(3.1) p = f (sat, ten, pen, age, hth, unp, rac, occ, ind) 

Opportunity for movement (o) is represented as : 

^ I 

(3.2) 0 = g (AGE, HTH, RAC, SLF, UNP, EDU, PAY) j 

The likelihood of voluntary movement may be expressed, alternatively, as: 

(3.3) M = h (P,0) 

(3.U) M = i (P, AGE, HTH, RAC, SLF, UNP, EDU, PAY) 

C3.5) M = j (SAT, TEN, PEN, AGE, HTH, RAC, OCC, IND, SLF, UNP, 
EDU, PAY) 

Since we do not have an irdependent measure of 0, in the empirical work 
we shall estimate equations (3.l)> ^(3.^)> and (3«5). \ 

'» 
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Method of Analysis 

The hypotheses outlined above will be tested by means of multiple 
classification analysis (MCA) in the following sections*^ The anaH lis 
of the propensity to change employers uses as the dependent variab j the 
likelihood that a worker reports a willingness to change Jobs for some 
specified wage, rate .9 The MCA technique allows one to calculate for 
each category of a particular explanatory variable what the proportion 
of men with a propensity to change jobs would have been had the members 



of the category been "average" in terms'^^ari of^the other variltbles^ 
entering into the analysis • Differences in these "adjusted" proportions 
.among the various categories of a given variable may be interpreted as 
indicating the "pure" effect of that variable upon propensity to change 
•^obs', controlling for all of the other variables in the analysis'.' 'The 
dependent variable for the excimination of actual Job movement, 
analogously, is the likelihood of an individual's having made a voluntary 
Job change between the two years in question. The criterion of a nob 
change is being employed by^ different employers in the two years. 1^ 

III THE 'PROPENSITY TO CHANGE JOBS 

In this section we first examine the factors associated with the 
propensity of middle-aged menll to change Jobs as reflected in their 



The MCA fomulation is more ger/eral than the more' commonly specified 
multiple regression approach since it avoids the assumption of linearity 
between independent and dependent variables. The constant term in the 
multiple classification eqi^ation is the mean of -the dependent variable. 
The coefficient of each category of every explanatory variable represents 
a d^eviation from this mean. 



9 

In other words, responses to the hypothetical Job offer -question 
are dichotomized and coded in dummy variable form (l = willingness to 
change Jobs for some specified wage rate, 0 = unwillingness to change for 
any specified wage rate). We also have experimented with this variable 
expressed in continuous form, but the results have been less satisfactory. 

^^Individuals who moved from a wage and salary status in the base year 
to self employment in the terminal year aye also treated as having made a 
Job change. As in the case of propensity to move, the dependent variable 
is coded as a dummy (l = different employers, 0 = same employer). It 
should be noted that an individual who left his base year employer but 
returned by t he te rminal year would be treated as not having made a 
change. Al^tJ^ arPifi4ividual may have made more than one change of employer 
during the period* If so, the criterion for classifying the chfinge as 
voluntary or involuntary is the reason for having separated from the base 
year employer. All separations other than layoffs and discharges are 
classed as voluntary. 

^^The analysis is confined to those who were employed as wage and 
salary workers in nonagricultural industries. 
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responses to the hypothetical idb offer question in the 1966 survey. 
Following this, the 1966 propensities are compared with those registered 
in the 1971 survey for that subset of the sample who were employed in the 
same firm, in. the same three-digit occupational category, and in the same 
local labor market area at both points in time. 

MCA Results; 1966 Propensity 

^ - Most_of our_ hypotheses concerning the propensity to change jobs are 

supported by the data in livable 3»2. Tenure in job, age, and degree of 
job satisfaction are all strongly related in the expected direction to 

>the propensity to change, and in all "^hree cases the relationship is 
monotonic. Coverage by a pension plan also exercises a strong independent 
effect o;i the propensity to change ^obs. The proportion of covered men 
who manifest a propensity to change^^bs is about 5 percentage points 
lower than that* of those not covered by pensions. Contrary to expectation, 
neither health condition nor local area unemployment rate is related to 
the disposition to change jobs. Nor does there appear to be a racial 
difference in the propensity to move.-^ ■ • . ^ 

There lare occupational and industrial differences in the propensity 
to change jobs. Professional workers have above average propensities to 
be responsive to- wage differentials : the adjusted proportion of 
professional workers manifesting 8^ propensity to move is about 10 
percentage npoints higher thafTfor operatives or service workers. Men in 
the constnjc"y.on industry have the highest propensities to change 
employers cjnd men in the mining the lowest, with almost a 20 percentage 
point spread between these two categories. Also, men in transportation 
and utilities and those in finance, insurance, and real estate have 
somewhat below-average propensities to chemge jobs. 

Comfparison of Propensities; 1966 and 1971 

Table 3*3 provides a summary of the 1966 and 1971 MCA results for 
men who did hot^ change. Iheir three-digit occupational category or 
employer and who resided in the same local labor market area at the two 
points in time. By focusing on this group, we minimize the effect of 
changes in the character of the job on the propensity to move. The 
principal causes of change over the five-year period will be those 
attributable to the aging of the men and the consequent increase in their 
tenure, as well as the substantial change in economic climate between 



. In analyzing both propensity to change jobs and actual mobility 

We began our analysis of the influence of race by stratifying the sample 
and running separate MCAs for blacks and whites in order to ascertain 
whether race interacted with the other explanatory variables — i.e., 
whether the slopes of the explanatory variables differed between the two 
groups. Finding that they did not, we have simply introduced race as a 
variable in analyzing the pooled data. 
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Table 3«2 Unadjusted -and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents with 

, Propensity to Change Jobs, by Selected Characteristics, 

1966 



Characteristic 


Number of. 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


F- ratio 






respondents 


percent 


percent* 


Total sample 






DJ. J. 






r2 


0.075 








Race 








0.0001 




Whites 


2,251 


63.0 


63.1 






Blacks 


907 


. 61+.1+ 


63.2 




Age (1971) 




14.70** 




50-54 




68.5 


67.6 






55-59 


1,110 


63.1+ 


63.3 






60-61+ 


806 


51+. 7 


56.3 " 




Health condition 








0.39 




Health affects work 


596 


63.8 


62.9 




Health does not affect ' 








work 


2,551+ 


• 63.0 


63-2 




Tenure in current job 








23.II+** 




\Less than 1 year 


379 ■ . 


79.'+ 


76.2 






1-5 years x 


591 


7I+.6 


72.5 






6-9 years • 


350 


■ 68.2 


67.5 




10-14 years 


U55 


65.3 


65.3 




15 \ years or more 


^ 1,361 


51.9 


53.8 




Pension coverage^ i 


1,81+8 






,5.35** 




Covered' by^.employer ^ plan 


59.5 


bl.O 




Not covered by employer plan 


1,P.06 


68.7 


66.1+ ' 






NA pr "don^t know" ' 


101+ 


7l;8 


68.1 




Job satisfaction^ 








13.35** 




Likes Job very much i 


1,755 ' 
1,1^+5 , 


58.6 


59.1 






Likes Job somewhat 
Dislikes Job 


67.6 

77 0 


66.9 - 
76 1+ 


^ 






Occupation^ 


J : 






2.13* 




Professionals 


279 


69.1 


71.3 






Managers 


3I+2 


58.8 


63.6 




^ Clerical workers 


199 


52.6 


56.8 






Sales workers 


131 


66.9 


65.7 






Craftsmen 


788, 


61+. 3 


62.8 






Operatives 


791+- . 


62.1 


61.5 






Nonfarm laborers 


3te 


67.2 


62.2 






Service workers 


271+ ' 


6I+.3 


61.3 





1 

Continued on next page. 
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Table 3»2 continued 



- 

Characteristic - 

— , : — * . 


Number of 
resx^naents 


Unadjusted 
percent 


1 

Adj usteo. 
percemj 


F-ratio'_ 


Industry^ , 


kk 






2.3^* 


Mining 


52.3 


51.2 




Construction 


376 




70.1 




Manufacturing 


1,183 


■ 6^-8 


-63.7 




Transportation and 


> 


57. 




utilities 


338 


52.2 




Trade ' 


k03' 


65.3 


63.9 ' 




Finajice, insurance, ^ 

yp A.n p<t "tin "t*. P 






58.1 




— 115 " 


56.8 




Services 


373 


67.6 


63t©-^ 




Public administration 


269 


61.5 


63.5 




Unemployment rate in 








2.0k 


local area^ 




67.0 




Less than percent 


579 




\ 3*0 - 3.9 percent 


1,095 


61. U 


61.7 




\ h.O - h.9 percent 


615 


61.5 ~ 


r6i.i 


• 


* 5^0 percent or more ) 


869 


6U.0 


6U.1 


1 



Significant at a <>C)5. ^ 
** Significant at a^^'Ol. 

a Adjusted for the effects of all th^ variables shown in the stub of 

tMfe table. For method of adjustment, sec text, 
b Analysis f'onfined to respondents employed as nonagricultural wage - 

and salary workers in 1966. 
c The sn^all number of cases for which information on the variB.t)l8 was 

not ascertained' were included in the analysis but are not reported. , 
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1966 and 1971, reflected in an increase in the overall unemployment rate 
from 3»3 percent to 5^9 percent ,13 

The relationships shown in Table 3»3 are, as one would expect, fairly 
similar to those that have been described earlier (Table 3.2), although 
there are several exceptions.!^ Health condition becomes significant 
in 1971, but in the opposite direction from that which was hypothesized. 
Tenure is less highly significant in 1971 than in I966, and in neither 
case is the relationship with propensity to change jobs perfectly 
monotonic; Pension coverage loses its statistical significance in 1971. 
Occupational and industrial differences in propensities are not 
statistically significant, except for the former in 1971. 

. The chief value of the data in Table 3*3 is what they indicate* about 
the propensities to change jobs in 1971 relative to- 1966. Overall, the 
proportion of the men who manifested a willingness^ to change employers in 
1966 was 59 percent.^ By .1971 this proportion (for the same men) had 
dropped to hi percent, a decline of 18 percentage points. Some decline 
would, of course, be expected on the basis of the increased age of the 
sample as well as its greater tenure. However, it should be noted that 
the maximum cross-sectional difference between any two contiguous 
five-year age categories in either 1966 or 1971 is 10.5 percentage points. 
On the other hand, the decrease between 1966 and I97I in the proportion of 
men indicating a propensity to change jobs within each tenure category 
ranges from 13 to 28 percentage points. Thus, it does not seem likely 
that the overall decline in propensity to move canvbe entirely explained 
by the aging of the sample. We believe that part of the decline reflects 
the influence of the' looser labor market in 1971 on the disposition of 
men to contemplate a job change. 



IV VOLUNTARY JOB CHANGES 

V/e turn our attention now to an examination of the factors associated 
with the actual job changes that occurred between 1966 and 1971 and in the 
two subperiods I967-I969 and 1969-1971. 

The Five-Year Period: 1966-1971 

Data on interfirm movement over the five-year period are analyzed in 
two ways. Tfeible 3.^ presents the MCA results for equation (3..^)) in 



-'U.S. Department of Labor (1973), p. 127. 
Ih 

It will be noted that the proportion of men with a propensity to 
change jobs in 1966. is somewhat smaller than what is shown in Table 3.2. 
The reason is that men who actually changed employers between 1966 and 
1971 are excluded from Table 3*3, but included in Table 3^2. These men 
were presumably among those with the highest propensities ho move. 
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Table 3.k ' Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents 
Making Voluntary Job Change, 1966-I97I, by Selected 
Characteristics, 1966 



Characteristic 



Number of ^ 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
percent 



1966/1971 



Adjusted 
percent^ 



F- ratio 



Total sample 

r2 

Propensity to change jobs 

Yes 

No 
Race 

Whites 

Blacks 
Age (1971) 

5O-5I1 

55-59 

6O-6I1 
Health condition 

Health affects work 

Health does not 
affect work 
Relative educational attainment 



Mean minus 2+ years 
Mean minus 1 - 1.9 years 
Mean + 1.9 years 
Mean plus 1-1.9 years 
Mean plus 2+ years 
Relative hourly earnings 
Mean minus $1.0C+/hour 
Mean minus $.50 - $.99/hour 
Mean J; $.Ji9/hour 

Mean plus |.50 - $.99/hour 
Mean plus $1.00+/hour 
NA 



1,920 
0.032 

1,230 
690 

1,1+1+3 
1+77 

829 
700 

391 

338 

1,576 

371 
225 
551 
2li5 
521 

3I1O 
318 
699 
2I+I1 
2l|l| 

75 



12.9 



15.6 
8.0 

13.0 

II. 0 

III. 8 
12.1 
10.3 

17.2 

12.0 

9.7 
12.7 
12.6 

15.0 
111. 3 

20.2 
17.6 
9.1 
10.0 
10.2 
11.3 



12.9 



15.2 
8.8 

13.0 
12.1 

111. 6 
12.3 
10.3 

16.8 
12.0 

8.0 

12. 1| 
12.9 

111. 8 

15.2 

20. 7 
17.3 

9.1 
10.2 

9.I1 
11.8 



3.75** 
16.36** 

0.09 ■ 

2.I12 

3.30* 

2.09 



7.9I1** 



continued on next page. 
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Table 3-^ continued 





1966/1971 


Number of , 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
^percent 


Adjusted 
percent* 


P-ratio 


Size of labor force in 










local ar^ (000' s) 






1U.9 


1.29 


Less tHan 50 


558 


16.9 




50-99 


218 


10.8 


10.2 




100- U99 


553 


12.6 


12.8 




..500-999 
1,000 or more 


191 


9.2 


9.8 




Uoo 


10.6 


13.0 




Unemployment rate in 








0.59 


local area i 
Less than 3«0 percent ' 




1U.3 




352 


13.3 




3.0 - 3.9 percent 


667 


11.6 


11.7 




U.O - k.9. percent 


373 


. 13.2 


lU.U 




5.0 percent or more 


528 


13.5 ■ 


13.2 





* Significant at a <' .05. 

Significant at a ^ .01. ' 
a Adjiisted for the effects of all the variables shown in the stub of 

the table. For method of adjustment, see text, 
b Analysis confined to respondents employed as nonagricultural wage and 

salary workers in occupations with at least 10 sample cases in 1966 and 

employed in 1971* 

c The small numijer of cases for which information on the variable was 
not ascertained were included in the analysis but are not reported. 
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which the propensity measure is used along with those variables that 
represent opportunities for movement. In Table 3*5 > the MCA results for 
equation (3*5 ) are presented. Here, rather than using the propensity 
measure, the components of propensity are used along with the opportunity . 
factors . 

It will be noted from Table 3.^ that the propensity measure is a 
statistically significant predictor of actual movement . Men who had 
evidenced a propensity to change Jobs in 1966 were three- fourths again 
as likely to have made a voluntary interfirm shift by 1971 as those who 
had not. In this formulation, however, the only other hypothesis that 
is supported by the data is that men with below-average hourly earnings 
are more likely to have made interfirm shifts, other things being 
equal. ^5 Equation (3.5) -has greater explanatory power, 1^ and it is these 
results that we now examine (Table 3^5 )• 

, Propensity" factors Of all Of the variables representing the 
propensity to change jobs, length of service in .the 1966 job bears the 
strongest relationship to the likelihood of an'actual voluntary change 
of employer -between 1966 and 1971? whii^ isvCjuite consistent with the 
findings of other studies. ^7 Other thifigs being equal, men with under 
one year of service at the time of the l966*"survey were more than four 
times as likely to have changed employers by 1971 as men who had served 
15 years or longer. Between these extremes^ the proportion of job changers 
decreases monotonically as tenure increases. 

Job satisfaction likewise bears a' strong independent relationship 
with the likelihood of a job change. On the 'basis of "the adjusted 
f proportions , men who reported some degree of dislike for their jobs in 
* 1966 were twice as likely as those who liked their jobs very much to 
have been with a different employer in 1971. This finding is also 
consistent with those of previous studies, but many of the latter have 
suffered from the fact that measures of 'satisfaction were obtained 
retrospectively after the worker had left the job.-^^ 
\ 

Men who in 1966 were not covered by a private pension plan were 
two- thirds again as likely to have changed employers 'by the time of the 



■^^The health variable is significant, but has the opposite relationship 
to propensity from that which was hypothesized. 

■^^The adjusted for equation (3*5) is .12 as contrasted with .03 
for equation (Q.^). 

■^'^See Parries (1970), p. ^5* 

■'•^Itorter and Steers (1973), P* 169; Quinn et al. (197^), p. 2U, 
n. 15. 
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a D 
Table 3.5 Unadjusted and Adjus;3d Proportions of Respondents Making 

Voluntary Job Change, 1966-1971> by Selected Characteristics 

1966 



Characteristic 


1966/1971 


Number of ^ 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
Tiercent 


Adjusted 
TJercenta 


F- ratio 


Total sample 


1,920 


12.9 


12.9 


6.38** 


R 


0.119 








Race 








0.90 


Whites 




13.0 


13.1 


BlacKs 


1+77 


11.0 


10.5 




Age (1971) 






2.1+2 


50-5'+^, 


. 829 


1I+.8 


l»+.5 




55-59 


700 ^ 


12.1 


12.3 




60-54 

- c 


391 


■ 10.3 


10.5 




Health condition 








1.1+2 


Health affects work 


'338 


17.2 - 


15. S 




Health does not 










affect work 


1*576 


12.0 


12.k 




Tenure in current job 








27.17** 


Less than 1 year 


215 


31.5 


28.6 




1-5 years 


3^+3 


2I+.I 


21.1+ 




6-9 years 


203 


18.0 


17.3 




10- lU years 


300 


6.6 


6.9 




15 years or more 


8U6 


1+.6 


6.1+ 




Pension coverage 


• 






11.21** 


Covered by employer plan 


1,127 


8.6 


10.2 




Not covered by employer plan 


73^+ 


19.8 


17.3 




.NA or "don*t know 


59 


18.5 


13.7 




Job satisfaction^ 








5.87** 


Likes job very much 


1,066 


10.8 


11.0 


Likes job somewhat 






TO ft 




Dislikes job 


139 


22.2 


21.7 




Occupation^ 








2.33* 


Professionals 


130 


11.5 


11.6 




Managers 


2I+3 


9.h 


9.6 




Clerical workers 


121 


6.8 


13.2 




Sales workers 


85 


27.2 


22.5 




Craftsmen 




13^0 


12.1+ • 




Operatives 


513 


10.7 


12.1 




Nonfann laborers 


197 


15.3 


13.0 




Service workers 


lJ+3 


22.1+ 


18.9 





continued on next page 
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Table 3*5 continued 





■ 1966/197 


L 


Number of ^ 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent 


Adjusted 
percent* 




'Industry 


26 






0.36 


Mining 


9.9 


9.6 




Construction 


197 


18.8 


15.1 




raanuiacx/urxng 


78I+ 


10.0 


32. U 




iransporxiaT/ion anci uxixjjLTixes 


2U1 


8.1 


11.7 






26I1 


17.9 


lU.U 




Finance, insurance* ' 
real^estate 










70 


17.7 


IU.2 




Services 


178 


18.1 


32.6 




PiibHf* adniTnistration 


156 


10. U 


11.9 




' Pplptivp educational attaimnenir 








3.32** 


Mean minus 2+ years 


371 




D.9 


Mean minus 1-1.9 years 




TO T 
12.7 


10 )i 




Mean + 1^9 years 


PPl 


TO C\ 






Mean plus 1-1.9 years 


2U5 


15 .0 


15 •0 




Mpan dIus 2+ vears 


521 


1U.3 


15-2 




Relative hourlv earnings 








3.88** 


Mean minus $1.00+/liour 


20.2 


17-9 




Mean minus ^.50 - i.QQ/hour 


318 


17.6 


15.0 




Mean + i.UQ/hour 


699 


9.1 






lYiean pxus - jp.^^/nour 


2UU 


10.0 


32.6 




Mean pxus jpx . \J\j^/ nour 


2UU 


10.2 


13.1 






75 


11.3 


32.2 




Size of labor force in 










local area ^ uuu s; 








O.UU 


Less tnan 


558 


16.-9 


13.8 ' 




50-99 


218 


10.8 


10.8 




100-U99 


■ 553 


32.6 


13.1 




500-999 ^ 


191 


9.2 


11.6 




1,000 or more 


1|00 


10.6 


13.0 




Unemployment rate in local area 




1U.3 


1U.3 


0.77 


Less than 3«0 percent 


352 




3.0 - 3.9 percent ■ 


667 


11.6 


11.5 




h,0 - U.9 percent 


373 


13.2 


13.3 




5.0 percent or. more 


528 


13.5 







Significant at a < .05. * ^ 

Significant at a ^ .01. 
a Adjusted for the effects of all the variables shown in the stub of the 

table. For method'of adjustment, see text, 
b Analysis confined to respondents employed as nonagricultufal wage 

and salary workers in occupations with at least 10 sample cases in 

1966 and employed in 1971. 
c The small number of cases for which information on the variable was not 

ascertained were included in the analysis but are not reported. 
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1971 interviews as men who had pension coverage. One of the difficulties 
faced by other studies that have attempted to isolate the effects of 
pension plans on nobility is the intercorrelation among explanatory variables. 
That is, firms with pension plans have been shown to have lower turnover 
rates than those without pension coverage, but it has generally not been 
clear that the differences can legitimately 'be attributed to the existence 
of the pension in view of the pronounced correlation between pension 
coverage on the one hand and wages and other employment conditions on the 
other* -^9 The fact that the present .analysis controls for relative wage 
level as well as for job satisfaction increases our confidence that 
pension plans do indeed have an inhibiting effect on interfim movement, 
at least cunong men as close to retirement as those in the present sample. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that the difference in the adjusted 
proportions between covered and noncovered workers is smaller than the 
unadjusted difference, reflecting the kinds of intercorrelations referred 
to above. 

'\ 

VJithin the relatively narrow age range of the present sajmple, age 
does not bear the strong relationship with voluntary mobility that it 
does in the labor force at large. 20 The mobility rates showrj in Table 3*5 
are in the hypothesized direction with respect to age, but the variable 
falls somewhat short of being statistically sigrif icaint. Nor does health 
condition appear to have the hypothesized effect on the likelihood of a 
voluntary job change^ Indeed, in terms of the unadjusted percentages, 
men who reported health problems affecting work in 1966 were over a third 
again as likely as men without such limitations to have changed jobs by 
1971. The difference is somewhat smaller in the adjusted percentages, 
* however, and is not statistically significant. Occupational differences 
in mobility are significant at the .05 level, with sales workers and 
.service workers having substantially above-average rates. 

.Opportunity factors Among the variables in our model that are 

-designed to ^repiiesjsnt exclusively the oppor-:\mities_ for movement , the 

only ones to achieve statistical significance are relative earnings and 
relative educational attainment. Although the relationship is not 
monotonia through all of the categories, men whose 1966 hourly earnings 
were below the mean for their occupational category by at least $1.00 
were significantly more likely thaji all other men to have made a voluntary 
. *job change by the time of the 197^ survey. Tiie relative educational 
attainment variable, it will be recalled, was intended to serve az a 
proxy for the degree of attractiveness of a worker to employers, and thus 
as a measure of his opportunity for movement. The adjusted mobility 
rates are in the hypothesized direction; men whose years of schooling 
are one or more years above average for their occupations were more than 
twice as likely to have changed employers as those two or more years 
below average. 



Fames (1970), p. 50; Folk (1967). 
Wmes (1970), pp. kk-k^. 
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The hypothesis that black men :rould be less mobile than white as the 
result of restricted opportunities is not supported by the evidence. 
While there is, indeed, a 2.6 percentage point difference in mobility 
rates between the two color groups in the hypothesized direction, this 
falls far short of being statistically significant. The two characteristics 
of the environment that were intended to measure the opportunity for 
movement also fail to achieve statistical significance. Although there is 
variation in mobility rates among labor markets with different levels of 
unemployment, the differences are neither systematic nor statistically 
significant. As will be argued below, however, there is some reason to 
believe that this reflects the inadequacy of our unemployment measure 
rather than constituting good evidence that level of unemployment has no 
effect on voluntary movement. 

Comparison of 1967-1969 and 1969-1971 Periods ^ 

In Table 3.6 we present the MCA results for the two- two-year time 
periods IQ67-I969 and 1969-1971* The data relate to men employed as 
nonafzricultural wage and salary workers at both the 196? and 1969 survey 
dates who wore also employed at the time of the ;i971 survey. It is 
important to note that the identical m^n are covered in both "uime periods. 
The model is somewhat abbreviated, since some of ^-he explanatory rariables 
used in the analysis of the 1966-1971 time period are not available for 
196? and 1969. 

Perhaps the most important finding that emerges from the data is the 
lower mobility rate between I969 and 1971 than during' J.he earlier two-year 
time period, a difference that was expected because of j the hi^^her 
unemployment rate and more limited job opportunities in the later period. 
I'Tiereas 6.8 percent of the men voluntarily changed employers between the 
1967 and 1969 survey. dates , the corresponding proportion over the 1969-1971 
period was only U.8 percent. It is to be noted that a differential of at 
least 1 ,percentage point between the two periods exists in virtually every 
category of each variable. 

On the other hand, within each time period there is no evidence of a 
cross-sectional relationship between the unemployment rate in the local 
labor market area and the mobility rate. Nevertheless, the well-documented 
inverse relationship between level of unemployment and voluntary turnover 
in the labor force as a whole21 makes us reluctant to reject the hypothesis 
for this age group of men. The difference in mobility rates between the 
two time periods leads us to the belief that the likelihood of a voluntary 
interfirm shift by a middle-aged job holder is somewhat greater in a 
^buoyant than in a depressed labor market. The failure of the 
'cross-sectional analysis to reveal the same tendency may reflect the 



21. 



Parnes (l970), pp. 52-53 • 
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inadequacy of the local labor market unemployment measure"^"^ or may result 
from the fact that the time periods are too long for the relationship to 
be adequately measured, given that the unemployment rate relates to the 
beginning of the period while the job change may occur at any time fduring 
the period. 

It will be noted that tenure is very strongly associated with mobility 
in each of the two-year periods , as it was found to be over the five-year 
period. Job satisfaction is also consistently related to the likelihood 
of a Job change, although less strongly for the 1969-1971 period than for 
either the five-year period or for 1967-1969* This suggests that job 
dissatisfaction is less likely to produce turnover in a loose than in a 
tight labor market .23 Finally, a word is in order relative to the health 
variable. Even though the differences are not large enough to be 
statistically significant, the fact that- in both periods men with health 
problems affecting work are more likely to make a job change than those 
without health limitations — the same result we observed in the five-year 
period — makes us wish to re-examine the rationale underlying our original 
hypothesis.' We expected men in poor health to be less mobile both because 
of a lower propensity to change jobs stemming from a "fear of the unknown" 
and because of their lesser attractiveness to potential employers. While 
this line of reasoning still seems persuasive for changes of employer that 
are not accompanied by an occupation change, it may well also be that 
, certain health problems compel workers to make "voluntary" changes into 
' different types of work , and that such changes can be efrected only through 
a change of employer. 



V .THE CONSEQUENCES OF JOB CliANGING 

We shift our attention in this section to the effects-of— voluntary 
and involuntary changes of employer on earnings, unemployment experience, 
and job satisfaction. To the extent that workers do indeed move among 
jobs to improve "net economic advantage," one would expect voluntary 
changes to be reflected in gp-ins in one or more of these aspects of work. 
It is not immediately clear how one should explore these questions. For 
example, during a period in which average money wages are rising 



The measure of unemployment in a county or SMSA for a particular 
year is derived from the 12-month average of data from the CPS# For all 
but the largest areas, the sampling error of these estimates is quite high. 

^^Lawler (1973), p. 338 has suggested this hypothesis, but indicates 
that no study has hitherto "compared the relationship between satisfaction 
and turnover under different economic conditions to see if it is stronger 
under full employment." 
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continuously, it is obviously not sufficient merely to ascertain whether 
job changers have experienced wage gains, for this would impose too 
"easy" a test. On the other hand, to compare the current earnings, of men 
who have changed employers with those of men who have not would lead to 
the opposite bias, since we have seen that men with below-average earnings 
within an occupation category are more likely than others to change jobs. 

Conceptually, the relevant question is whether the job changers are 
better off than they would have been had they not changed, and this is a 
very difficult question to answer with the data that are available. With 
respect to earnings, we have chosen to address the question by comparing 
the percentage increase in hourly earnings of job changers and nonchangers 
over the period in question. This is tantamount to assiaming that the 
changers, on average, would have done relatively as well as the nonchangers 
had they remained where they were. For those who quit because of 
dissatisfaction with the rate at which their earnings were rising, or 
because they foresaw a layoff, this is clearly an unwarranted assumption. 

Hourly Earnings 

Table 3.7 presents mean hourly earnings as of the survey weeks of 
1966 and 1971 for three categories of men employed as nonagricultural 
wage and salary workers: those who were employed with the same employer 
at the two dates ("nonchangers"), those who had made a voluntary change, 
and those who had changed as the result of layoff or discharge 
(involuntary changers In audition, a measure of the average change 
in earnings between 19^6 and 1971 is also presented. Appendix Table 3A-1 
presents the same data for white craftsmen and operatives, the only two 
occupational groups having sufficient sample cases for separate treatment. 

The 1966 earnings of voluntary job changers were lower than those 
men who remained with the same employer, which is of course consistent 
with our findings in the previous section. Overall, the I966 mean hourly 
eatings of white voluntary changers was ih percent below the average for 
nonchangers; among blacks the .differential was 23 percent. It is somewhat 
surprising to note that the same is not true of the men who moved , 
involuntarily— at least so far as the white men are concerned. There was 
virtually no difference in 1966 earnings between white men who subsequently 
suffe'n^d an involuntary separation and found another job and those who 
remained with their employer. Among blacks, the involuntary changers had 
1966 earnings 20 percent below the nonchangers. 

How did the gains in hourly earnings of the job changers compare with 
those of the nonchangers? On the basis of the average relative change over 



Where individuals made more than one job change during the period, 
the reason for separating from the earliest job — i.e., the one held in 
1966-- was used as the basis for classification. 
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Table 3.7 Mean Hourly Earning^^^nOL266 and 1971 and Mean Ratio of 
1971/1966 Earnings, by Compal'atiJie^b Status 1966-1971, 
and Race^ ^^""""^""^-^-^ 



Measure 


Nonchangers 


Voluntary 
changers 


Involuntary 
changers 




WHITES 


Number of respondents 
Mean hourly earnings, 1966 
Mean hourly earnings ,1971 
Mean ratio, 1971/1966'' 


1,230 
$3.57 
$5.01 
1.10^ 


195 
$3.07 
$U.15 
1.U5 


139 
$3.60 
$U.88 
l.Ul 




BIACKS 


Number of respondents 
Mean hourly earnings , 1966 
Mean hourly earnings ,1971 
Mean ratio, I97l/l966° 


$2.U2 
$3.52 
1.U9 


61+ 
$1.86. 
$2.39 
1.50 


U6 
$1.9U 
$2.5U 
I.U3 



a Respondents employed as nonagricultural wage and salary workers in 
1966 and employed as wage and salary workers in 1971* To minimize 
the effects of reporting and coding errors, the universe has been 
further restricted to respondents with hourly earnings in the two 
reference periods between 75 cents and 25 dollars and for whom the 
ratio of earnings in one period to t)ie other did not exceed 3« 

b Arithmetic mean of the relative eanilngs (l971 -J 1966) computed for 
each respondent. 



the five-year period there was virtually no difference, overall, in the 
case of either white or black men between the voluntary movers and the 
nonchangers; the involuntary movers fared slightly wrse. In each of 
the two major occupation groups of whites for whom there are sufficient 
sample cases , the voluntary movers fared better than the nonchangers , but 
so did the involuntary changers. In the case of the craftsmen, the 
involuntary changers did at .least as well as the voluntary changers 
(Table 3A-l).25 



Because it was thought that these patterns might reflect the 
peculieir characteristics of the construction industry. Tables 3.7 and 
3A-1 were re- run excluding construction workers. The resiilts, however, 
were virtual!/ identical to those shown. ' 
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The data for the two-year periods 1967-1969 (Table 3* 8) and 
1969-1971 (Table 3.9) are reasonably consistent with the pattern that 
has been described for the five-year period, although there are a few 
significant differences between the earlier and later pei'iods. The base 
year earnings of voluntary job changers are in all cases lower than those 
of nonchangers and, except for blackc in 1967, are lower ' than for the 
involuntary changers as well. Over the 1967-1969 period', voluntary job 
changers among the whites enjoyed substantially greater /increases in 
earnings than did the nonchangers, while those who were involuntarily 
separated experienced increases rather similar to those of the nonchangers 
Among blacks, however, the involuntary changers had the, highest rate of 
wage improvement, while there was very little difference between the 
voluntary changers and the nonchangers. In the 1969-1971 period 
nonchangers fared best in the case of both blacks and whites, while the 
involuntary changers experienced somewhat larger earnings gains than the 
voluntary changers. 



.Table 3.8 Mean Hourly Earnings in 1967 and 1969 and Mean Ratio of 
1969/1967 Earnings, by Comparative Job Status, 1967-1969, 
and Race^ 

\ . 



• 1 

Meapure 


Nonchangers 


Voluntary 
changers 


Involuntary 
changers 




WHITES " . 


Number of respondents ^ 
Mean hourly earnings, 196? 
Mean hourly earnings , 1969/ 
Mean ratio, ISSS/lSGl^ 


l,5i^3 
1.17 


122 

$3^01 
$3-62 
1.2U 


85 
$3.72 
$U.29 
1.18 






■Number of respondents 
Mean hourly earnings , 196? 
Mean hourly earrt:|.ngs^ 1969 
Mean ratio, 1969/1967^ 


6.3U 
$2.50 
$2.88 
1.19 


$2.13 
$2.32 

a.. 15 


3-'4 
$1.82 
$2.2U 
1.32 



t 

a Respondents eiriployed as nonagricultural wage and salary workers in 
1967 and employed as wage and salary workers ^in 1969. To minimize tHe 
effects of reporting and coding errors, the universe has been further 
restricted to respondents with hourly earnings in the two reference 
periods between 75 cents and 25 dollars and for whom the ratio of 
earnings in one period to the other did not exceed 2. 

b'^ Arithmetic mean of the relative earnings (1^9 19^7) computed for 
each respondent. 
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Table 3.9 Mean Hourly Earnings in 1969 and 1971 and Mean Ratio of 
1971/1969 Earnings, by Comparative Job Status, 1969-1971, 

and Race^^ 



Measure 


Non changers 


Voluntary 
changers 


Involuntary 
changers 




WHITES 


Number of respondents 
Mean hourly earnings , lyoy 
Mean hourly earnings , 1971 
Mean ratio, 197l/l969^ 


1,1^70 
$U.26 
$U.86 
1.16 


73 
$3.73 
$5.05 
1.10 


92 

$li.87 
1.13 




BLACKS 


Number of respondents 
Mean hourly earnings, 1969 
Mean hourly earnings , 1971 
Mean -ratio, 1971/1969^^ 


■ 58U 
$2.87 
$3.36 
1.19 


28 

$2.26 

$2.20 
1.07 


39 
$2.69 
$3.08 
1.16 



a Respondents employed as nonagricultural wage and salary workers in 
1969 and employed as wage and salary workers in 1971. To minimize 
the effects of reporting and coding errors, the universe has been 
further restricted to respondents with hourly earnings in the two 
reference periods between 75 cents and 25 dollars and for whom the 
ratio of earnings in one period to the other did not exceed 2. 

b Arithmetic mean of the relative earnings (1971 •* 1969) computed for 
each respondent. 



In view of the small sample sizes on which some of the cells in 
Tables 3.7, 3.8, and 3.9 are based, it is difficult to draw confident 
conclusions. Nevertheless, we believe that the following generalizations 
are warranted: (l) middle-aged men who make voluntary job changes are 
generally likely to enjoy relative wage increases over the ensuing several 
years at least as large as those enjoyed by men who do not change jobs; 
(2) the likelihood of enjoying an advantage over nonchangers as the result 
of a voluntary move is (grea' sr during a relatively buoyant labor market 
(1967-1969) than during a relatively depressed one (1969-1971); (3) while 
involuntary job changers, generally speaking, do not do as well as 
voluntevy movers, the differences are often not very great. It appears 
that wherj men lose their jobs and are able to find other ones.- the changes 
sometimes turn out to be favorable, at least from the standpoint of 
earnings . 
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Unemployment Experience 



To shed light on the effects of Job changing upon unemployment 
experience, Table 3»10 relates unemployment experience in the two-year ^ 
period 1969-1971 to unemployment expedience in 1965-1967 for men who 
changed employers between 1S)67 and 1969 and. for those who did not. To 
begin with, it is evident that men with unemployment experience in the . 
earlier period were more likely than men whose work was steady to make 
job changesi.26 por example, among whites, only 6 percent of those with 
no unemployment in the 1965-1967 period had made a voluntary job change 
between 1967 and 1969> in contrast with 16 percent of those who had 
suffered some unemployment. A comparable pattern prevailed for the blacks. 

Unemployment became more extensive in 1969^1971 than it had been in 
the earlier period for changers and nonchangers alike, but the position of 
voluntary changers deteriorated somewhat more thetn that of nonchangers and 
the involuntary changers suffered by far the most serious reversals. For 
white men with no unemployment at all in the 1965-1967 period, the average 
nxuaber of weeks of unemployment in 1969-1971 was only seven- tenths for 
nonchangers, as compared with 1.9 weeks for voluntary changers and U.6 
weeks for involuntary changers. It would appear, then, that the sacrifice 
of seniority that is entailed in a job change is reflected in the 
subsequent experience even of those who presumably weigh this factor in 
deciding to change, and all the more strongly among those for whom the 
change is not a matter of choice. 

Job Satisfaction 

Table ex-mines"^if ferences in job satisfaction among job changers 

and nonchangers over t^e;>^ive-year period in terms of the proportions in 
each category reportinj^ tYt6 highest degree of satisfaction,-- -i.e. , that 
they liked their 1971' jobs very much— controlling for the level of job 
satisfaction they professed in 1966. In interpreting the data in this 
table, it is important to note that, overall, , there .was a decline in the 
degree of satisfaction over the five-year period. • Among whites, 58 percent 
reported likings' their 1966 jobs very much, in contrast to only k6 percent 
who registered; the same degree of satisfaction in 1971. Among blacks, the 
decline was sm411er--from 5^ to 51 percent. 

This deteMoration in job satisfaction, however, was attributable 
solely to those who remained with the same employer during the period and, 
for the whites J to the involuntary job changers. The proportion of very 
satisfied workers among white voluntary job changers remained virtually 
stable; among corresponding blacks, it actually: i*ttcr eased from 31 to 50 
percent. Of w^ite men who liked their jobs only moderately in 1966, a 
fourth of the nonchangers, but over two-fifV of the voluntary changers 
had become highly enthusiastic by 1971. Among the same group of blacks, 
the corresponding proportions for nonchangers and voluntary changers were 
39 and 51 percfent. 



/ There is no assurance that the unemployment in the period 1965-1967 
represented layoffs from the employer with whom the individual was employed 
in 1967; it might have antedated employment with that employer. 
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Table 3.11 



Proportion of Respondents Highly Satisfied with 1971 Job, 
^by Degree of Satisfaction with 1966 Job, Comparative Job 
Status, 1966-1971, and Race^ 



Comparative job status, 1966-1971 



Total or 


liked job 


liked .job 


Disliked 


average 


very much 


somewhat 


. dob 


WHITES 


1,801 


1,035 


629 


125 


100 


58 


35 


7 


he 


59 ■ 


29 


20 


1,363 


Qok' 


U65 


87 


100 


60 




6 


he 


60 


25 ' 


15 


212 


102 


81+ 


23 


100 


50 


' , 39 


11 




55 


h3 


b 


155 


89 


^ 57 


9 


100 


57 


37 


6 


he 


5h 


36 


b 


BIACKS 


70k 


382 


265 




100 




39 


7 


51 


59 


k2 


ko 


531 


318 


185 


22 


100 


59 


36 


5 


52 


60 


39 


b 


76 


23 


36 


Ik 


100 


31. 


53 


16 


50 


b 


51 


b 




19 


22 


7 


100 




U5 


12 


k8 


b 


b 


b 



\ 



Total or average 

Number of respondents 

Horizontal percent distribution 

Percent highly satisfied, 1971 
Nonchangers 

Number of respondents 

Horizontal percent distribution 

Percent highly satisfied, 1971 
Voluntary changers 

Number of respondents 
, Horizontal percent distribution 

Percent highly satisfied, 1971 
Involuntary changers 

Number of respondents 

Horizontal percent distribution 

Percent highly satisfied, 1971 



Total or average 

Number of respondents 
Horizontal percent distribution 
Percent highly satisfied, 1971 

Nonchamgers 

Number of respondents 
Horizontal percent distribution 
Percent highly satisfied, 1971 

Voluntary changers 
Number of respondents 
Horizontal percent distribution 
Percent highly satisfied, 1971 

Involuntary changers 
Number of respondents 
Horizontal percent distribution 
Percent highly satisfied, I97I 



Respondents employed as nonagricultural wage and salary workers in 1966 
ahd employed as wage and salary workers in 1971 • ' 
^J^ercentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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It is interesting that the involuntary job cTjangers fared slightly 
better than the nonchangers in terms of job satisfaction. Among whites, 
the decline in the proportion of highly satisfied workers between 1966 
and 1971 was somewhat smaller among the involuntary changers (from 57 to 
U6 percent) than among the nonchangers (from 60 to hS percent). Among 
blacks, the proportion of highly satisfied workers among the involuntary 
.changers actually increased* As another piece of evidence, whereas only 
a fourth of the white nonchangers who had been only moderately satisfied 
, in 1966 became highly satisfied in 1971, this was true of over a third of 
the involuntary changers in that category. Thus, the evidence relating 
to job satisfaction is consistent with that relating to earnings; 
involuntary separations — when followed by the acquisition of another 
jot— not infrequently turn out to be advantageous. 

When analogous data are examined for the two subperiods, 1967-1969 
and 1969-1971 (Appendix Tables 3A-2 and 3A-3)j virtually the same patterns 
are evident as have been described for the five-year period. Within each 
period the overall proportion of highly satisfied workers declined, but 
among voluntary job changers it increased. In both periods, also, 
involuntary job changers generally fared at least as well as nonchangers 
so far as change in satisfaction is concerned. 



VI SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Both the propensity to change jobs and the opportunities for doing 
so are considerably more limited for middle-aged than for younger mon. 
As a consequence, their actual mobility rates are substantially below 
those for men in their twenties and thirties. Nonetheless, more than one 
in every eight me .1 in our sample employed as wage and salary earaers in 
1966 had voluntarily moved to a different enfployer by 1971. An additional 
one-twelfth had shifted not by choice, but as the result of a layoff or 
discharge. Our purpose in this chapter has been to identify the factors 
associated with variations among this age group of men in the propensity 
to change jobs and in the actual rate of voluntary movement. We hav§ aljso 
examined several dimensions of the consequences of voluntary and involuntary 
movement . 

Propensity to Change Jobs 

The degree to which middle-aged men are inclined to respond to an 
alternative job opportunity varies substantially. There are those so 
disenchanted with their present circumstances that they would apparently 
accept a job doing the same kind of work elsewhere in the same local 
labor market' area even at a lower wage rate. At the other extreme, there 
are those — a substantial plurality — who assert that they would not 
consider the alternative at any conceivable wage rate. 

Among the most important factors differentiating the latter group of 
men from those who profess a willingness to change jobs are length of 
service and degree of satisfaction in their current jobs, age, and 
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coverage by a private pension plan. The longer the tenure in current 
job, the less likely is a man to register a willingness to change. The 
reasons doubtless lie both in economic and in social psychological 
factors. Job security is generally substantially enhanced by long service, 
especially in employment covered by collective bargaining agreements > and 
there are additional perquisites related to long tenure, such as vacation 
rights and pension benefits. Moreover, the longer an individual heLs 
served in a given situation, the stronger are the social and psychological 
bonds that tie him to the work place. Even within the relatively narrow 
age range of the present sample, propensity to change jobs declines with 
advancing age, presumably because of the greater risks involved for older 
men. ^Contrary to our expectations, our measure of health conditipn shows 
no relationship to the disposition to change jobs. Similarly, being black 
does not have an inhibiting effect on the propensity to move. 

/ 

Propensity to change jobs, as we have measured it, is not stable J 
over time. There are differences in response between 1966 and 1971 even 
for men employed in the same^^f irm and the same occupation throughout the 
period. On average, the change was toward lower propensities, as one 
would expect because of the ^increase in' age and tenure over the period. 
Yet, there is evidence that the decline in propensity was greater than 
what can be acco\mted for by these factors; the looser labor market in 
1971 had also apparently dampened the willingness of the men to 
contemplate a job change.. 

/ 

Actual Voluntary Job Changing 

Changing jobs is a/ function of opportunities as well as of 
propensities.. We have /thus examined the relationship between the actual 
voluntary mobility rate and a number of variables designed to reflect 
both propensities and opportunities for movement. The probability of a 
voluntary job change ^between 1966 and 1971 is inversely related to 
length of service, degree of job satisfaction, and relative hourly 
earnings of the men in their 1966 jobs. It is positively related to the 
individual's educational attainment relative to that of others in his 
occupation. It is lower for' men covered by pensions than for those who 
are not. There are also differences in mobility among the major occupation 
groups. Moreover, although the variables *do not achieve statistical 
significance, we believe that the evidence is consistent with the hypothesis 
that the likelihood of a voluntary job change is inversely related to the 
age of a middle-aged worker and to the level of unemployment he confronts. 
In the latter instance, the lower mobility rates in the 1969-1971 period 
than in the 1967-I969 period are evidence of the relationship between 
level of economic activity and voluntary mobility. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence in our data that an 
individual's color or the size of the community in which he resides is 
related to the probability of a voluntary job shift. Finally, although 
our health variable shows no statistically significant relationship with 
mobility, the regularity of the data leads us to believe that-- contrary 
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to our original hypothesis— men with health limitations are more likely 
than others to make voluntary job changes. 

The Consequences of Job Changing 

The voluntary job changes made by the men in our sample over the 
five-year period of the study appear on average to have improved the 
conditions of those who made them. Certainly this is true if the 
criterion is job satisfaction, for the voluntary changers were the only 
group vhose average degree of satisfaction increased over the period. 
In terms of gains in hourly earnings, one can say that the changers did 
at least as well as the nonchangers, and generally speaking, somewhat 
better. Only in terms of unemployment did the voluntary job changers appear, 
to pay a penalty relative to the nonchangers. An unexpected finding is / 
that men'who are forced to change Jobs often profit from the change. 

Conclusion 

Some of the findings that have been summarizv^d in the preceding 
paragraphs have policy implications. To begin with, it is clear that 
although middle-aged men are not so mobile as other segments of the 
labor force, there is sufficient propensity to move among them to warrant 
a concern for the amount of labor market information they have and for the 
opportunities they have for movement. Second, this study has added to an 
already impressive accumulation of evidence that the objective of creating 
an efficient labor market cannot be unmindful of th^ aggregate level of 
job opportunities. 'The propensity to move as well as actual movement are 
positively related to the level of economic activity. Finally, the 
evidence has strengthened the suspicion that private pension plans — given 
their current characteristics — tend to inhibit both the propensity of 
middle-aged men to make voluntary job changes and the probability of their 
actually makinr a chanpe. This suggests that the approach to full vesting 
of pension rights represented by the Pension Reform Act of ISlk can be 
supported not only in terms of equity considerations, but as a means of 
making the labor market more nearly resemble the competitive ideal. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY hMOHG MIDDLE-AGED MEN 
Andrew I. Kohen 



I INTRODUCTION 

Occupational mobility serves a variety of functions for individuals 
and societies* First, in the context of economic theory, it is one of 
the eqiiilibrating mechanisms which restores "appropriate" differentials 
in rewards between occupations. That is, occi^ational motility is_one 
oi the processes of reallocation of labor services. Second, it is a 
. principal mechanism in Western societies by which an individual's status 
in the social hierarchy is altered. Finally, it" is a process which 
facilitates returns to investments in human capital (resources). This 
study incorporates elements from each of these perspectives on occupational 
mobility and, therefore, is built on a rather eclectic set of theories. 

Most of the existing enipirical studies of occupational change have 
focused on intergenerational mobility, in order to assess the nature of 
social stratification systems.! For example, even the prodigious work 
of Blau and Diincan has father-son mobility as a principal point of 
departure. 2 in addition, much of the research in this area has utilized 
cohort data to represent change, rather than longitudinal panel data. 3 
Finally, even those few studies which have employed longitudinal data 
have been forced to rely upon retrospective information concerning 
changes in occupations, with all of the attendant problems of favilty 
recall and reporting error. ^ Despite these lijni tat ions , research has 



I wish to acknowledge the conscientious research assistance of 
Patricia Shields in the preparation of this study. 

*^See, for exan5)le, Jackson and Crockett (196^) aijd Jaffe and 
Carleton (195U). All footnote citations refer to the bibliography 
which follows this .chapter. 

o 

Blau and Duncan (196?). 
^See, for example, Arcnson (1969) and Jaffe (l97l). 

^See Blau and Duncan (I967) J.Gitelinan (I966); Saben (1967); and 
Sorenson (1972). 
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produced a rather lengthy list of generalizations about the correlates 
of intragenerational occupational mobility which warrant further 
examination with better data. 

This study focuses on the changes of occupation that occurred 
amoLa our middle-aged men over the five-year survey period. As a point 
of departure, we^are interested in whether the net upward occupational 
mobility which had characterized the work careexS cf these men yjp to 
19665 continued to 1971 • Another point of interest is that, without 
exception, previous researchers have concluded that vhere is an inverse 
relationship between age and the likelihood of an occupational shift. 
Indeed, Jaffe asserts "If a man has not 'made it' by age kO or 
thereabouts, he is likely never to make it. "6 While our empirical work 
cannot distinguish among the several causes, Jit is well to bear in mind 
that this relationship may derive from a declining propensity to move or 
from declining opportunities , as relative skill depreciation occurs or 
as employers actively discriminate against older workers. Furthermore, 
even if there is little net upward mobility lunong middle-aged men, it 
is of interest to know whether downward occupational change is 
legitimately casv, as one of the labor market problems of middle age. 
Finally, mobility is presumed to generate and facilitate returns to 
investment in human capital; hence, we are iiiterested in examining 
whether several forms of human capital actuatuy are determinants of 
occupational change and whether mobility "pays off." 

The next section of the chapter contains a conparison of 
occupational change during two phases of the work lives of men who were 
50 to 6U years of age in 1971: the period between their first job and 
1966 job and the five-year span between their 1966 and 197I jobs. The 
third section of the chapter preR**nts the conceptual framework for the 
study of four dimensions of occtrpational mobility: (l) the likelihood 
of an rqpward occupational move, (2) the likelihood of a downward 
occrqpational move, (3) the distance of occiqpational mobility in terms 
of status, ani (U) the returns of occupational mobility in terms of 
earnings and job satisfaction. In the fourth section we present the 
results of multivariate statistical analysis of these foiir aspects of 
occupational change. The final section of the chapter summarizes the 
study and sets the conclusions in the context of existing knowledge 
about occupational mobility. 



-^See Fames et al. (1968). 

Jaffe (1971), p. ^2. On this point also Adams and Aronson 
(1957), p. 1^3. 
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II OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY: AN EMPIRICAL OVERVIEW 

The purpose of this section is to describe the occTflpational 
changes that occiirred between I966 and I97I in the context of the 
lifetime mobility of oxir sample of middle-aged men. In doing this we ^ 
rely on laovement between major occupation groi5)s~i.e. , *the one-digit 
categories in the Census occTflpational classificat,ion scheme. ' We begin 
with a discussion of net mobility, laove on to consider gross occupational 
flows, and conclude with a coii5)arison between these results and other 
data which use a similar definition of occTflpational mobility. 

Net Mobility 

It is clear that men who were in their fifties and early sixties 
in 1971 had, by the time they were first interviewed in I966, e3cperienced 
substantial occupational mobility during their work careers (Talile k.l). 
In fact, among the subset of men being studied here^ only one-foxarth were 
in the same major occupation groTip9 in' I966 as the* one in which they held 



Although this definition of occupational change does conceal some 
mobility, it facilitates visual display of the broad patterns and ^ 
provides some comparability with published research on intra-generational 
mobility. For the purpose of multivariate analysis oi 1966-to-1971 
mobility we rely upon movement between three-digit occupation groups. 
Measurement error resulting from the latter definition led us to consider 
some types of shifts across major occupation grouq? lines to be 
"illegitimate,"— i.e., spurious.' In older to maintain a consistent 
universe for the study, respondents displaying illegitimate occupation 
changes have been eliminated from the sample under analysis. Further 
discussion of the methodology of measuring occupational change appears 
below in the preface to the multivariate results. 

Q 

The precise definition of the universe under study is males 50 to 
6I^• y^ars of age in 1971 who were (1) not retired from their "regvilar" 
jobs in 1966 or 1971, (2) employed as wage and salaiy workers in both ^ 
the 1966 and I97I sxarvey weeks and (3) living in the same county (SMSA) 
in 1966 and 1971. For an explanation of the last restriction, see footnote 
21. The status of being "nonretired" is defined by the response to a 
survey question and by the facts of having worked at least 1,500 hours 
in 1965 and at least 1,000 hours between the I969 and 1971 surveys. 
This universe represents about six million American workers. 

^There are ten major occupation groups in the i960 classification 
scheme of the Bureau of the Census. Because our focus is restricted +c 
wage and salary workers, the ninth (fanners and farm managers) and 
tenth (fam laborers) groups have been aggregated into a single category 
of fam workers. 
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Table l^.l Major Occupation Group of First Job after Leaving School, 
Job in 1966 Survey WeeK and Job in 1971 Survey Week, by 
Race: Nonretired Middle-Aged Males Employed as Wage and 
Salary Workers® 





WHITES 


BIACKS 


First 


1966 
dob 


1971 
jo"b 


First 


1966 


1971 
job 


Total number of respondents 




il,5li3 


1,5^13 


601 


601 


1601 


Total percent 


100 


\ 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


.Professionals, technicians 


9 


12 


12 


3 


3 


' k 


Managers 


2 


1 ih 


16 


c 


2 


2 


Clerical workers 


11. 


7 


6 


2 


' 6 


7 


Sales workers 


7 


5 


5 


2 


. c 


c 


Craftsmen 


8 


29 


29 


2 


15 


15 


Operatives 


27 


21 


20 


22 . 


32 


31 


Nonfarm laborers 


III 


k 


k 


22 


18 


8 


Service workers 


k 


6 


6 


13 


17 


19 


Farm workers 


18 


2 


2 


33 


6 


5 



a A more precise definition of the imiverse is males. 50 to 6h years of 
age in 1971 who were not retired from their "regxilar" job as of 1966 
or 1971^ who were employed as wage and salary workers in both the 
1966 and 1971 survey weeks, and who were living in the same county 
in 1966 and 1971. The status of being "nonretired" is defined by 
the response to a survey question and by the facts of having worked 
at least 1,500 hours in 1965 and at least 1,000 hours between the 
1969 and 1971 surveys. 

b Percentage distribution calculated excluding 17 white and 2 black 
respondents whose first jobs were in the military service. 

c Percent is between 0.1 and 0.5. 
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their first job after leaving school. As can be seen from Table U.l, c 
there vas a considerable net increase in high-level white collar 
enployment and a substantial decline in farm work over this span of 
years. Contrary to trends in the occupational composition of the total 
labor force over the period, the numbers of white men serving as clerical 
workers and operatives were actually smaller in 1966 than in the first 
jobs the. men had held. For whites and Slacks alike, there is no clearer 
evidence of lifetime career progression than the several-fold net 
increase in the proportion working as craftsmen. 

•4 

The net mobility from''l966 to 1971 suggests a continuation of the 
forces that produced the lifetime occupational change to 1966, even 
though the 1966 to 1971 changes are barely perceptible at this level of 
aggregation. That is, there was continued growth In the proportion 
occupying professional, managerial, and service jobs along with a continued 
decline in the proportions employed as operatives and faym woi^kers. On ^ 
the other hand, there is little evidence of another trend noted in the 
initial report on this study "... that the disadvantage in occupational 
status that black men eaqperience relative to whites at the beginning of 
their careers becomes even more pronoxinced as the careers of thfe two 
groups unfold. For example, only in the occt?)ancy of managerial ^ 
positions did the white-black difference widen between 1SJ66 and 1971, 
and the intercolor gap in the proportion in professional-technical 
jobs even narrowed slightly. Another way of putting this is that 
although the occupational difference between whites and blacks was greater 
in 1966 than at the outset of their careers, it was no greater in 1971 
than in I966. An index of interoccupational segregation of the racial 
groups has the value of 32 in the 'case of the first job, hO in I966 and 
kO in 1971-^ 



Soe Parnes et al. (1970), pp. 118-19- 

■^o the extent that racial differences in the access to financial 
capital for becoming self-einployed persisted over the five-year period, 
0"ur data on wage and salary workers understate the intercolor difference 
in the occigpancy of managerial positions. 

This index has a range of values from 0 to 100, with the amoxint 
of segregation increasing as the index increases. The index is con^puted 
as one half of the sum of the absolute deviations between the occupational 
percentage distributions of whites and blacks. Symbolically, the index is 
N 

Z I W.-B, 1 

2 where (b^) is the percent of whites (blacks) en5)loyed 

in the ith occupation. 
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Gross Mobility 



It is well known that net chiSnges in labor market status over a | 
period of time often conceal as mxdh as they reveal about mobility- 
patterns. Despite the barely noticeable change in the occupational 
distribution between 1966 and/4971, the transition matrices in Table 
k.2 indicate that only three^fourths of these men were in the same 
major occupation groig) in 1^1 as in 1966. Of course, this proportion 
varies considerably according to the, occupation of the I966 job. Hen 
in cleribal/sales and nonfarm laborer jobs exhibit the highest rates of 
mobility across occupational lines, wKile the greatest inmobility is 
found among those in professional- technical and service positions. All 
in All, the patterns of change are similar to those exhibited by the 
transition matrix coiqparing occupation of first If job to occipation in 
1966 (Table IWV-l). The principal difference betwelen the first-to-1966 
and 1966-to-197i matrices is that the lattler displays far greater 
^^stability (absolute and relative) among farm workers. This is not 
' une3q?ected-in view of the stage of the life cycle represented by the 
1966-to-1971 data and in view of the more jdramatic shift of the American 
economy away from agrlcultiire during the three decades between the 
1930's and the 1960's. 

As is true of the occupational change between the first and I966 
jobs, the matrix of occupational transitions between 1966 and 1971 -lo 
contains exanqples of nearly every possible interoccigpation group change, 
but- some changes are more likely than others. For both racial groups, 
the vast majority of departures frcan a blue collar category culminate 
in entrance to another blue collar category. For exanple, more than 
three-fifths of the \rtiite men and four-fifths of the black men who left 
jobs as operatives between 1966 and 1971 voxind in jobs as craftsmen 
or nonfam laborers. Similarly, more than two-thirds of the white men 
who departed from a white collar category were still in white collar 
positions in 1971 • 

Gross Mobility: A Ccenparison of Nig and Census Data 

The foregoirsg results may be cooipared with retrospective longitudinal 
data generated by questions contained in the 19*^0 decennial Censtis. 
. Using the published data ftom the Census five-pex^cent sample, it is 
possible to construct a transition matrix very closely approximating the 
one shovn in Table If. 2 (Table lfA-2).l** These data indicate an overall 



^See footnote 7 for an explanation of some of the empty cells. 
111 

The principal differences between the matrices are as follows: 
Census data are based on a retrospective question answered by whoever 
in the household conpleted the questionnaire, rather than on sequential 
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rate of mobility between major occicpation groups of about 17 percent 
(Table '*A-2) as conipared to the approximately 25 percent rate from the 
NIS — a difference that may very well be acco\mted for by the differences 
between the data sets* Moreover, the NLS and Census data indicate 
similar patterns of occi5)ational change, e.g., both show professionals 
to be the most immobile and nonfarm laborers to be the most mobile. The 
greatest disparity is that the NI5 data irply that about kO percent of 
the middle-aged men whose base-year job was in clerical or sales work 
changed major occupation grooflps during the five years, whereas the 
congparable rate based on the Census data is 17 percent. Finally, it is 
of interest to note that the Census data corroborate the THIS finding of 
relatively high occxipational stability among middle-aged service workers; 
indeed, this is the most stable occupational category for black men 
according to both the NIS and Census transition matrices. 



Ill CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Probability of Iftward Occupational Mobility 

In our investigation of the probability of an upward occupational 
shift we posit several sets of determinants. First, assuming that 
upward mobility is a response by individuals to occigpational differentials 
in rewards, the probability of securing, those differentials is expected 
to depend on an individual's attributes (stock of human capital resources, 
both mental and physical) which determine his value in the labor market. 
Thus, other things being equal (including the level of initial occupational 
achievement) it is hypothesized that the probability of an \apward 
occupational change will rise with the level of an individual's human 
capital resources. Second, given an individual's level of resources , 
the probability of an upward change in occupation is hypothesized to 
be negatively related to the base-year level of occupational achievement. 
This hypothesis can be justified on several grounds, the most obvious 
of which is the regression-toward-the-mean phenomenon, i.e., that the 
higher one begins on the occupational pyramid, the fewer vacancies 
(opportunities) there are in the labor market which would provide greater 
rewards. Another plausible justification is that there may be systematic 
errors in the measurement of occiqpational level such that high recorded 
levels overstate and low recorded levels understate the true levels of 



r^orts of occupation by the individual whose behavior is under study; 
the Census data include men who were self-employed, rather than only 
wage and salary workers; and the Census data refer to the period 1965- 
1970, rather than 1966-I97I. The principal points of similarity are 
that both the Census and NI5 data refer to mobility over a five-year 
span, both refer to males 50 to 6k years of age, and both permit separate 
analysis by race. 
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occupation. Irrespective of the basis for the hypothesis, ^t is clear 
that base-year occupational level and measures of human capital resources 
must fliMiltaneously enter the analysis of occupational change. That is, 
while the base-year level of occupation and human capital resources 
should be correlated strongly and positively, their net independent 
effects on the probability of upward occT5)ational change are expected 
to be of opposite sign. 15 

A third set of determinants might be termed constraints on the 
likelihood of an upward occupational change which are associated with 
individual attitudes or behavior. Although it is possible to conceive 
of these constraints as characterizing the individual, they may to some 
degree reflect market and institutional forces. For example, oue of 
this set of determinants is age, obviously an individual trait. Yet, 
the hypothesis that age is inversely related to the probability of 
upward occupational change may derive from any or all of the following 
lines of reasoning. First, it has been theorized that, with increasing 
age, there is a general decline in the psychological tendency to change 
one^s sitiiation, irrespective of other factors. l6 Second, the older 
individual probably has a lower propensity to change because of the 
shorter period of time during which he would be able to collect retxirns 
from the occupational shift. Third, there may well be active 
discrimination by employers against older workers , which both inhibits 
the mDvement of those who desire to move and, if the discrimination is 
perceived by workers, lowers the propensity of older workers to move. 
Race is another trait which is clearly a personal characteristic but 
whose effects on occiqpational change doubtless represent an interplay 
of personal and institutional forces. Thus, our hypothesis that black 
men will, ceteris paribus, exhibit a lower probability of upward movement 
than white is based primarily on the presumption that racial discrimination 
directly inhibits the \?>ward mobility of blacks. 17 

Another personal trait hypothesized to affect the likelihood of 
upward mobility is the worker's perception of whether his base-year 
occupation is the best of his career. On the one hand, if the 



'*'^If either base-year occupation or level of human capital were 
omitted, its effect would be partially transmitted by the other and 
would si5>press the "true" effect of the other. 

•^^See Sorenson (1972), p. h7. 

'^^Of course, unless the model is completely specified, the variable 
race may represent other black-white differences which cause a divergence 
in the probability of upward movement. 
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middle-aged worker believed in I966 that he vas in the best occupation 
of his career he might be less inclined to strive for upward mobility. 
On the' other hand, if a man reports that his I966 axvl best occupations 
were different, his dissatisfaction might dispose him to change lines 
of work even at the expense of a decline in occiqpational status • We 
are interested in ascertaining whether both of these effects prevail. 

An additional set of variables expected to have effects on the 
likelihood of upward occupational movement represents aspects of the 
labor market behavior of the worker during the five-year interval • 
More specifically, it is hypothesized that the process (and probability) 
of toward occvgpational change is different for men who change errrployers 
during the period than for those who remain with the same >fiiin. Nearly 
all previous research that has examined several types of mobility 
simultaneously has found that "... most job changes are 'c^tmlex,* 
i.e., that when a worker changes employers he more often than mt also 
changes either his occupation, his industry or both."l8 Additionally, 
the recently reawakened interest of economists in "internal labor \ 
markets" argues for distinguishing between occupational change within 
and between firms. 19 

Among men who did not change employers , those who were active in 
the Job market and secui*ed alternative job offers are hypothesized to 
be more likely to be promoted. That is, the greater initiative and 
inqproved "bargaining" position exenqplified by this behavior "are ejected 
to enhance the probability of occi^pational upgrading. It is also of 
interest to examine whether there are any differences in occiflpational 
mobility among this group "of men according to whether they work in the 
public or private sector of the economy. On the one hand, there may be 
institutionalized en5?loyment relations in the government sector which 
differ from those in the private sector, especially with respect to the 
scheduled regularity of occrcpational tcpgrading. On the other hand, 
reduced opportxmities for occupational advancement in government service 
may be a trade-off for the greater security of such jobs. Among men who 
^ did change employers during the five years, it is expected that those 



^^Parnes (1970), p. 1^0. 

^9rphe beginning of this reawakening is probably best represented 
by Doeri'nger and Piore (1971). The earlier, classic study which 
suggested that the most cjommon form of labor mobility occurred within 
the firm is Reynolds (1951)* On the other hand, Adams and Aronson 
(1957) find more occt5)ational movement among men who changed firms, but 
they also note the hypothesis by Reiss that the likelihood of change in 
occiflpational level will be greater for men who stay with an employer 
than for those who change firms, p. ikj. 
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who did so volimtarily are more likely than those who changed 
involvintarily to have ix>ved \ip the occiipational ladder* That is, 
volimtary interfirm movers are assiamed to have been more successful in 
maximizing their rewards from working, one of which is occ\5>ational 
position* 

Finally, because both inter- and intra-firm occupational shifts 
occur in the context of prevailing labor market conditions, it is 
expected that the probability of upward mobility will depend on 
characteristics of the local labor market First, it is hypothesized 
that available opportunities for an \ipward occiipational change should 
be greater the larger the local labor force. 21 Second, the tighter the 
local labor market (i.e., the lower'the rate of uneni)loyment ) , the 
greater ought to be the chances for occupational xipgrading. Third, it 
is hypothesized that labor markets which are xoore Industrially diversified 
offer more opportunities for occiipational advancement than do those in 
which economic activity is highly cor antrated industrially. In 
addition, it is eacpected that local labor market conditions will display 
greater effects on the probability of iqiward occ\5>ational mobility among 
men who changed employers than among those who did not. 

Probability of Downward Occigational Mobility 

In some ways downward' occupational change can be thotight of as the 
converse of upward change. However, among middle-aged men the substantive' 
implications of not progressing upward are rather different from the 
implications of moving downward. Whereas the former indicates that 
a man has reached his career peak and is holding his own, the latter 
indicates that he is slipping down the career ladder — with substantially 
more serious consequences for his self-image and his material welfare. 
Certainly, the men who move downward are fbr more likely to be viewed 
as failures by society. 

Notwithstanding the differing reasons for studying upward and 
downward occupational change, essentially -the same model is hypothesized 
to explain the probability of downward mobility. Thus, for reasons 
presented above, the base-year level of occupational achievement is 



For evidence that this applies to internal as well as external 
labor markets,, see Gitelman (I966), p. 60. 

^^ecause of the small amount of geographic movement among these 
men and the complexity of dealing with interactions among the several 
types of change, this study focuses only on nonmigrants. For an 
analysis of migration among these men, see Schwartz and Nestel 
(197'^). 
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e3q?ected\to be positively related to the likelihood of downward movement 
and the base-year level of human capital is hypothesized to have .a net 
negative eiTect on the probability of occirpational downgrading. For 
reasons tha'b. have been mentioned earlier, it is anticipated that the 
net effect of. age on the likelihood of downward mobility will be positive. 
Because one fom that racial discrimination in the labor market may 
assume is more dumping and occupational downgrading of blacks than of 
whites, ceteris imribus, it is hypothesized that being black will be 
positively associMed with the probability of a downward occupational 
shift. As discoissed above, the direction of the relationship between 
the probability of occupational change and a worker's percieption of 
whether his 1966 and^est occigpations were identical is not clear a priori . 

For reasons analogous to those described above, it is anticipated 
that changing employers Wu be related to the likelihood of occupational 
downgrading. Additionally, men who changed exqployers voluntarily should 
be .less likely than those\ho did so involuntarily to accept an 
occig;)ational demotion. Likewise, among men who remained with the same 
cnqployer, those who received and rejected alternative job offers during 
the period are e35)eeted to have a lower probability of being demoted 
within the firm. Finally, characteristics of the local labor market are 
also liypothesized to influence the probability of a middle-aged worker 
moving down the occupational ladder, with the probability being greater 
for those who live in small areas, in industrially concentrated areas, 
and in areas with high unenployment rates. 

Distance of Occxipational Mobility ^ 

One of the obvious potential consequences of occupational change is 
an alteration in status (prestige).- It is only potential because some 
changes in occiipational assignment are lateral — i.e., involve no change 
in an individual's location in the social, hierarc'oy. Our analysis of 
the distance of occupational movement is confined to members of the 
san^le who changed occupations (incloading the laterally mobile) in order 
to evaluate the determinants of net positional change on the social 
ladder produced by occiqpational mobility. While this involves some 
duplication of the analyses of upward and downward mobility, it adds the 
dimension of aniplitude of change. The model used to explain the 
probability of an upward (downward) occupational shift is. equally 
applicable to investigating the distance of a shift, and need not be 
repeated here» 

Returns to Occupational Mobilit y 

In order to investigate the "payoff" to occtg?ational v.. Mlity, we 
focus on changes in two measures of labor market success, namely earnings 
and level of job satisfaction. Change in each of these measures is 
hypothesized to depend yxpon a host of personal and environmental 
characteristics, as well as upon occupational change. Only by holding 
constant these other characteristics, which themselves are hypothesized 
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determinants of mobility, it is possible to assess the magnitiide of the 
net returns to occ\5)ational change. By and large, the "control" variables 
in the ^dels «re those which have been enumerated above in the analysis 
of the probabilities of upward and downward movement* For exainple, 
since human capital resources are assximed to influence both the 
iiiI>rovement in earnings and the likelihood of occupational mobility, they 
must be held constant in order to estimate the net inqpact of mobility 
on earnings growth. In general, men who progressed up the occupational 
ladder are escpected to show greater gains in earnings and satisfaction 
than those who Vere occupationally immobile, and the latter, in turn, 
are expected to exhibit larger in5>rovements than those men who moved 
down occxipationally. ' . 



IV RESULTS OF THE MULTIVARIATE ANALySIS 
Introduction 

Having described in Section II the broad contours of occxipational 
mobility among middle-aged wage and salary workers during the 1966-1971 
interval, the remainder of the study is devoted to testing enpirically 
the hypotheses about mobility presented above. The statistical technique 
utilized is multiple linear regression. In the analysis of the 
likelihood of moving up or down the occupational ladder we essentially 
will be estimating the parameters of a linear probability function. 22 
Although it is clear that the relationship between, say, the likelihood 
of xrpward mobility and the set of determinants is neither linear nor 
purely additive, neither theory nor previous empirical work indi^ijates 
what the appropriate mathematical specification of the relationship 
should be. In order to investigate some nonlinearities and interactions, 
we have specified several additive equations containing quadratic terms 
ar^ qualitative variables for several strata of the total universe (the 
stratification being equivalent to specifying interactions between the 
stratification variables and the other determinants of mobility) . The 
details of the specifications are enumerated below. 

Probability of Upward Occiqpational Mobility 

The probability of being upwardly mobile is operationalized as a 
dichotomous variable [MOBUP] which assumes the value "1" if a worker 
changed occiapations in an upward direction between I966 and 1971 > and 



\ Because these models employ dichotomous dependent variables 
probit-logit analyses also have been performed and comparisons to 
ordinary- least-squares regression results are reported at the relevant 
points below. 
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**0** if he did xK)t. The initial determination that an individual changed 
occupations is hased on a conparison of the three-digit Census occiqpation 
codes In 1966 ani 1971. The determination that the occupational move 
vas upward is based on the sign of the difference between the Duncan 
inl^3 scores of the occiqpations, i.e., if the 1971 score minus the 
1966 score is greater than zero, the move is defined as ugpward. 

2k 

Ibwever, the several sources of potential measurement error 
inherent in this procedure dictated two additional steps to refine the 
variable* The first was to restrict the universe for study to men ^*o 
were •^nonretired" throughout the f ive years25 in order to eliminate the 
•'spurious'* occxpational mobility that wcuH be registered when a 
respondent "retired" from his career occtq^tion but continued to be an 
active (usually part time) participant in the labor force. Second, the 
verbal descriptions of the 296 occupations in the 196O classification 
scheme of the Census were reviewed to identify the pairwise comparisons 
of three-digit codes which would not be accepted as "legitimate" 
instances of occupational change. ^6 in all, these steps resulted in the 
loss of about UOO cases. 



^The Duncan ixAex is a two-digit socioeconomic status score 
assigned to each three-digit occxipation in the Census classification 
scheme* For details on the construction of the index see Duncan (1961). 

Despite the ostensibly objective method of measuring occupational 
change by ccHqparing the respondent's report at different points in time, 
there remain several potential sources of measurement error. Among these 
are the following: (1) differing specificity over time in the respondent's 
description* of the kini of work or industry of employment, (2) different 
probing questions at different interviews ax^ (3) coding and/or keyptinch 
errors following one or both surveys. In the 1969 Md 1971 surveys the 
eiqplDyed respondents were asked to identify their most important duties 
and their job title as well as the kind of work they performed. However, 
in the I966 axyi I967 surveys only the last item was included in the 
questionnaire. Although the additiozial queries had the laudable goal 
of ij!5>roving the precision of occupation coding, they doubtless had the 
uninteaied side effect of creating some spurious occ\q>ational change. 



8. 



^^For details on the definition of the term "nonretired," see footnote 
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^Exenqplary of the groves of such pairwise ccanjiarisons are the 
following, with Censxis code numbers in parentheses: engineer, 
mechanical (O85) and engineer, n.e.c. (093); any specified professional 
or technical idh (000-19lf) and professional, technical worker, n.e.c. 
(195); any specified professional or technical job (000-191*) and any 
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Explanatory variables The hypothesized determinants of upward 
occupatioiial mobility are operationalized in the following manner* 
Occupaticnal achievement level in the base year is represented by 
Duncan's index of^ socioeconomic status [OCC66].^7 a widely used measure 
that has been shown to be highly stable over time*2o as has been 
indicated, it is expected that the net partial regression coefficient 
of OCC66 will be negative. Because there are many human capital 
resources affecting an individual's value in the market, we employ 
several variables to represent this construct* The first is the actual 
number of years of formal schooling conpleted [EDUC], whose regression 
coefficient is expected to have a positive sign. Second, we introduce 
a series of binary variables denoting whether and when the respondent 
received vocational training outside of formal schooling, i.e., training 
only prior to 1966 [TRN66i, training only between 19^ and 1971 [TRN71], 
training both prior to and subsequent to 1966 [TRNBTH]^ Since the 
reference group is those without any training-^he regression 
coefficients of all three variables are expected to be positive. ^ 



operative (601-775) or nonfarm laborer job (96O-985). Since it was>^ 
inipossible to ascertain which, if either, of the two occTjgjations in 
such pairs was accurate, it was decided to eliminate from the analysis 
all observations with "iUegitlma-^^" occtqpation shifts. The validity 
of these decisions is strengthened by the conparison between the \ 
result of having made them and the data from the decennial Censtis in 
Section II above. For example, in nearly every instance ot crossing 
one-digit occupation lines which we classified as "illegimiate" a priori, 
the Census data record a frequency of occurrence of less than 1 percent. 

27 

In the single study of occupational change that uses a copceptual 
and methodological framework similar to the one we employ, a measure of 
prestige is also used to represent the effect of occupational level in 
the base year. See Sorenson (I972), p. 51. 

pR 

See Hodge, Siegel and Rossi (196U). 

^^Of course, there is some ambiguity about the caiisal direction in 
the relationship between the acquisition of training and the probability 
of upward mobility, because neither variable is dated within the I966- 
1971 period. That is, a positive relationship may be evidenced either 
because men who get training, are more likely to move trpward or because 
an trpward change in occupational assignment is likely to reqxiire 
subsequent training. On the selectivity of occupational training see 
also Chapter Two of this volume. 
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Third, we enploy a binary variable to represent the respondent's 
state of physical health in I966 [HEALTH]. Becatxse those without any 
health limitations are coded "1," the anticipated sign of the coefficient 
is positive. Fourth, in order to represent the extent of firm-specific 
skills and the fact that leiigth of service is fi^equently used as a 
criterion for access to promotion openings^ we introduce the actual 
number of years of ^service with the 1971 employerSO and the square 
thereof [TENURE, TEWfeQl. The qiiadratic form of tenure is introduced to 
test whether its effect is monotonic, e.g., whether there is some 
threshold after which seniority no longer makes- a difference. 31 Since 
we hypothesize that the ,effect of length of service will diminish after 
sc»ne level of seniority is attained, the expected signs of the coefficients 
of TENURE and TENRSO, are positive and negative, respectively. The final 
measure of human capital resources is a binary variable denoting marital 
status [MSP7I], where men who are married, wife present are coded "1." 
This variable may be seen tp^repjreseht the psychological traits' of 
stability and motivation- and/or the selectivity effect of marriage (i.e., that 
marriage indicates aMlity differences not measured by other variables^ 
Hence, the regression coefficient is expected^ to have a positive sign. 3^ 

In order to test the effect of inter-firm movement on the probability 
of igpward occtqpational mobility we stratify the sample into those who ; 
were with the same eiii>loyer in I966 and 1971 and those who were not. 33 



For men who did not change* employers over the five years it is 
immaterial whether we use 1966 or 1971 tenure. However, for those who 
changed engployers , tenure with the 1971 employer seems most relevant 
for assessing the probability of progress. 

^ Althotagh the assumption of a parabolic relation between tenure 
and the probability of upward movement is arbitrary, it seems less 
arbitrary than testing for nonmonotonic ity by a series of binary 
variables denoting some ad hoc ranges of tenure. 

^2 

^ For discussion of the effect of marital status on occupational 
careers see Blau and Duncan (I967), p. 359; Duncan, Feathermorc ^nd 
Duncan (I968), p. 255; Sorenson (1972), p. 81. 

"^"^In acttiality, the sanj^le was initially stratified into three 
groxq)S, i.e., those not changing employers, those leaving the I966 job 
voluntarily and those leaving involuntarily. Application of Chow's 
test of equality of regression coefficients resulted in pooling the 
latter two groirps. See Chow (i960). That is, the test led to the 
conclusion that whatever effect voluntariness of employer changing has 
on occtqpational mobility in middle age can be represented by an 
additive, binary variable in an equation represent: g all en?)loyer 
changers, viz. VOLUNT. The Chow .test (for the combined racial groups) 
yielded an F ratio of O.63, where the critical value fvor F for rejecting 
the null hypothesis of equality is 1.75 at (x = •O?* 
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The regression equation for those men who changed finns also includes 
a hinary variable [VOLUNT] which is coded "1" if the respondent left 
his 1966 employer voluntarily. Hence, the variable is expected to 
have a positive coefficient. The regression equation for those not 
changing firms contains two binary variables to represent deteminants 
of intra-firm promotions. The first is a variable [ALTJOB] coded "1" 
if the respondent received and rejected the offer of an alternative 
job during the five years, which is expected to have a positive 
coefficient. The second is a variable included to examine public 
sector/private sector differences in promotion [PVT66] and is coded "1" 
if the worker was in the private sector and "0" if he was a government 
employee . 

The respondent's perception of whether his 1966 and best occ\xpations ' 
.were identical is represented by a dichotomous variable [BESTOC] which 
is coded "1" if the worker perceived the occupations to be different. 
The age of the respondent is treated as a continuous variable representing 
actual years of age [AGE]. In order to examine the effect of race on 
upward occupational mobility, we first tested for interactions between 
race and the other explanatory variables by stratifying according to 
race and generating separate estimates of the regression parameters. 
Since the Chow test for equality of regression coefficients led to the 
conclusion that the two groups might legitimately be pooled, 3^ a binary 
variable [RACE] has been used in the equations. This is coded "1" if 
the respondent is black, and the expected sign of its coefficient is 
negative. 

Finally, the three characteristics of the local labor market are 
represented as follows: the size of the civilian labor force in I96O 
(measured in tens of thousands) [MKTSIZ] , the 196O rate of unemployment 
in the local area (measured in percentage points) [UNRATE], and an 
ordinal index of the extent of industrial diversification of the area in 
i960 (low scores denote diversified, areas and high-onss denote concentrated 
areas) [INDDIV].35 The conceptual framework and methods of measurement 



This particular application of the technique req\iired the 
estimation of nine""separate equations— i.e. , three (whites, blacks, and 
total) each for voluntary employer changers, involuntary changers, and 
nonchangers. The respective calculated F ratios were 0.27, 1.62, and 
0.73 where the critical values of F for rejection of the null hypothesis 
at a = -05 are 1.70, 1.76, and 1.79) respectively. 

^^These three variables characterize the local labor market 
conditions faced by these men as of only one point in time because 
geographic movers have been excluded from the analysis. The latter were 
excluded because of very small sample sizes and the obvious need to test 
for interactions among the several forms of mobility — interfirm, 
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lead to the expectation of a positive coefficient for MKTSIZ, and 
negative coefficients for UNRATE, and INDDIV. 

Equations C+.la) and (U.lb) below summarize the set of hypotheses 

enumerated in the conceptual framework and indicate the specific functional 
forms of the equations which are estimated by regression analysis. The 
means and standard deviations of the variables used in analyzing upward 
occxipational mobility are contained in Table UA-3. 

(ii.la) Same employer 1966 and 197I 

MOBUP = B + Bn OCC66 + Bo EDUC + Bo TRN66 + Bi, TRH71 
° ^ (-) ^ (+) ^ (+) ^ (+) 
+ Bit TRNBTH + HEALTH + Br, TENURE + Bq TENRSQ 
^ (+) ^ ( + ) ^ W (-) 

+ Bo MSP7I + Bin PVT66 + Bn ALTJOB + Bno AGE 
'9 (+) (?) (+) , '12 (.) 

+ B,-, BESTOC + B-,1, RACE + Bic MKTSIZ + Q.. UNRATE 
'13 (,) 1^+ (.) ^15 ( + ) 16 (.) 

+ B,7 INDDIV 
^7 (-) 

(U.lb) Different employer 1966 and 1971 

MOBUP = B + B-. OCC66 + Bo EDUC + go TRN66 + TRH71 
° ^ (-) ^ (+) ^ (+) ^ (+) 

+ B^ TRNBTH + HEALTH + ftr, TENURE + Bq TENRSQ 
'5 (+) '6 (+) ^7 « (_) 

+ 8n MSP71 + Bin VOnJMT + Bn AGE + Bio BESTOC 
^ (+) (+) ^ (-) ^ (?) 

+ Bio RACE + 81), MKTSIZ + Bic UNRATE + Bi^; INDDIV 
'13 (.) '1*^ (+) '15 (_) 16 (.) 

Regression results The enipirical estimates of the parameters of 
Equations (4.1a) and {h.lh) are displayed in Table U.3. Insofar as 



interoccupation, and interarea. Admittedly, even this cleansing operation 
does not fully purify the data since, for example, there may be an 
association between the probability of occupational change and the 
growth (decline) in the local labor market, where the latter is not 
captured in our data. Use of the I96O data rather than, say, 1965 or 
1966 data characterizing the local labor market seems to be justifiable 
in view of the long nxn stability of relative rankings of the areas. 
See Parnes et al. (1970), p. 17. 
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Table i|.3 Regressions Relating the Likelihood of Upward 
Occupational Mobility 1966-I97I to Selected 
Explanatory Variables, by Comparison of Employers 

1966-1971^ 
(t-ratios) 

(Coefficients shown in percentage points) 



ijjXpxanax/Ory 






T ro 4 0 V\ T ^b 

VarXaDJ.6 


eiap-Loyer 




OCC66 


- 0.3 (-6,78)*** 


- 0.7 (-U.8U)*** 


EDUC 


2.0 ( 5.63)*** 


1.6 ( 1.U7)* 


TRN66 


- 2.1 (-0.97) 


6.0 ( 0.98) 


TRN71 


9.0 ( 1.91)** 
3.7 ( 1.20) 

- 0.1+ (-0.17) 


12.3 ( 1.18)^ 


TRNBTH 


- O.k (-0.0U) 


HEALTH 


11.0 ( 1.57}* 


TENURE 


- o.k (-0.99) ' 


k.k ( 2.16)**— 


TENESQ 


0.01 ( 1.15) 


- 0.3 (-2.11)** 


MSP7I 


7.0 ( 2.0U)** 


- 8.3 (-0.92) 


PVT66° 


6.0 ( 2.50)** 


d 




— X. D ^ — U. DO ) 


A 

U. 


VOLUNT 


d 


1.9 ( 0.35) 


AGE 


- 0.5 (-2.00)** 


0.3 ( O.Ul) 


BSSTOC 


6.9 ( 3.38)*** 


6.7 ( 1.28)* 




0.3 ( 0.08) 


- 3.1 (-0.30) 


MKTSIZ 


- 0.0 (-0.08) 


0.0 ( 0.88) 


UkRATE 


CO ( 1.U5) 


0.0 ( 0.50) 


INDDIV 


0.1 ( 0.57) 


0.1 ( 0.31) 
2.3 ( 0.06) 


Constant 


16.8 ( 1.09) 


R" 


.051 


.071 


F-ratio 


5.56 


2.U6 


Number of respondents 




308 

1 



a Respondents 50 to 6U years old in 197I who (l) were not retired 
in 1966 or 1971, (2) were nonmigrants between 1966 and 1971? and 
(3) were employed wage and salary workers in 1966 and 1971« 

b For a detailed description of the explanatory variables see text, 
pp, 129-131. 

c Because there is no directional hypothesis for this variable, 

twp-tailed tests of statistical significance are applied, 
d Variable does not enter this equation. 

Significant at a < -Oi- 

Sigrxificant at a < -05. 
* Significant at a < -^O^ 
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they eacplain less than 30 percent of the variance in the probability of 
an upward occupational shift, these results are somewhat disappointing* 
However, the low values of ^ere not entirely unexpected*3o First, 
despite our best efforts, there is apparently considerable measurement 
error remaining in MOBUP, the dependent variable* Even if one assumes 
that this error is essentially random, the amo\mt of "noise" in the 
dependent variable produces artificially low explanatory power for the 
equation. Second, ordinary least-squares regression analysis of 
dichotomous dependent variables with micro-data characteristically 
yields low explanatory povs.ir.37 

Overall, men who changed employers between 1966 and 1971 were 
significantly < .001) more likely than others to have moved up the 
occupational ladder (Table i*A-3)* When the sample is stratified into 
those who changed employers and those who did not (Table U.3) it is 
apparent . that this difference is due largely to differences in the 
processes of intra- and inter-firm upward occupational mobility. That 
is, some hypothesized determinants are statistically significant only 
for the grovip of middle-aged men who did not change employers (e.g., 
age) and others are significant only for job changers (e.g., TIINURE). 
Additionally, even when a variable is significant for both groups of 
men, the magnitude of its effect is not necessarily the same. 

For exBssplBy the constraining effect of base-year occtipationai 
status on the likelihood of upward mobility seems to be about twice as 



The low values of R are not attributable to the degrees of 
freedom lost by including a large niomber of regressors — i.e., the 
\inadjusted coefficients of determination are .062 and .119> respectively, 
for the eqtiations. 

In the preliminary stages of this research we experimented with 
the application of probit/logit analysis to the xinweighted data (for 
whites only), and the explanatory power of the model was noticeably 
greater— i.e. , the was about twice as high. There are several reasons 
that we show only the ordinary least-squares (OIS) res\ilts. First, 
explanatory power is not a major focus of this study, and even if it 
were, the pseudo-R^'s of the probit/logit analyses are still low 
(approximately .12 to .19) by conventional standards. Second, the 
available cccrputer program for OLS analysis provides more, useful 
statistics. Third, the OLS and probit/logit analyses yield identical 
qualitative inferences regarding the individual determinants of upward 
mobility. 

^^Since the variables included in the models were not identical. 
Chow tests cannot be applied. 
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large for men who changed employers as for those who did not. The 
implication of this is quite clear. The higher a middle-aged man begins 
on the occupational ladder, ceteris paribus, the less likely he is to 
move up the ladder especially if he changes enployers. To take another 
exanple, the TENURE variables are significant only in the equation for 
the employer changers. Since tenure (with the 1971 employer) for this 
groTip reflects the timing of the inter-firm shift, its significance may 
represent the effects of changes in the state of the general economy on 
occupational mobility. That is, those with longer tenure changed 
enployers during a period of relative prosperity (i.e. , 1966-I968) while 
those with shorter tenure moved during a period of accelerating inflation 
(i.e., 1969-1971) and rising unemployment. 

In general, there is convincing evidence that, holding base-year 
occupation constant, the level of human capital resources of an individual 
is positively related to the likelihood of an upward occupational change. 
The most consistent support for this hypothesis derives firom the 
performance of the variable EDUC, but some additional support comes from 
the variables representing the acqxiisition of formal vocational training, 
tenure, and state of physical health. Attesting to the iii?)ortance of 
personal motivation as a determinant of tcpward motility, the coefficient 
of BESTOC is statistically significant, irrespective of whether a man 
changed employers during the five years. That is, if the worker perceived 
his 1966 occupation to be other than the best of his working life he 
was more likely than his more occupationally-contented counterpart to 
move up the occupational ladder. These results support our hypothesis 
about dissatisfaction with work assignment being a spxir to upward 
movement, but they do not deny the possibility that dissatisfaction may 
also dispose a worker to accept a new line of work even if it has lower 
status. A test of the latter hypothesis must await the analysis of 
downward mobility. 

The remaining variables that exhibit a significant relation to 
upward occupational change seem to operate solely in the sphere of 
intra-firm mobility. First, married men who remained with the same 
employer enjoyed a significantly greater likelihood of promotion than 
their noranarried counterparts. Whether this is interpreted as a reflection 
of a selectivity effect of marriage or of a stronger motivation to pursue 
advancement among men with greater financial obligation, 39 it is not clear 
why the effects should prevail only in the case of intra-firm advancement. 



^^The results also are consistent with some sociological theories 
about the effect of wives on their husband's career. For example, 
Papanek (1973) concludes. that "The kinds of contributions which wives 
in these careers make to their husbands* work thus include status 
maintenance . . (p. lOl). By inplication, unmarried men in certain 
occupations have less assistance in rising in the corporate hierarchy. 
See also VHiyte (l95l). 
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Second, middle-aged men employed in the government sector are 
significantly less likely than their counterparts in the private sector 
to be promoted. While this is consistent with the hypothesis tliat 
•workers who enter government service trade off advancement opportxinities 
for job sectirity, it may also be interpreted as an indication that 
private sector employees wait longer for promotion than do government 
workers— i.e., that the latter have, by middle age, already advanced 
as far as they can go. Third, the regression resxats provide only^weak 
support for the notion that age per se is a deterrent to occTxpational 
change at least within the narrow age range of otir sangple . Among those 
remaining with the same enployer over the period, each additional year 
of age reduces the probability of an upward occupational shift by only 
one-half of a percentage point. 

It is also worthy of mention that several hypotheses about the 
causes of t5)ward occupational change among middle-aged men receive no 
siipport from the data. None of the characteristics of the local labor 
market exhibit a significant association with the dependent variable , 
nor does it appear that receipt and rejection of an alternative job 
offer (i.e., ALTJOB) enhance a worker's chances of promotion. Likewise, 
men who changed employers volixntarily were no more likely to be upwardly 
mobile than were those who left their employers involuntarily. Finally, 
neither the inclusion of a binary variable representing race nor the 
stratification of the equations according to race provides any evidence 
that middle-aged black men were less likely than their white coTinterparts 
to move up the occupational ladder between 1966 and 1971. ^ 

Probability of Downward Occupational Mobility ^ 

As indicated earlier, the same statistical model has been used to 
investigate the deteminants of both upward and downward occupational 
mobility. The probability of being downwardly mobile is operationalized 
as a dichotomous variable [MOBDWN] which assumes the value "1" if a 
worker changed occupations in a downward direction between 1966 and 
1971, and '"O" if he did not. Thus, the analysis is perfectly analogous 
to that of MOBUP.* All of the hypothesized relationships between MOBDWN 
and the explanatory variables are the opposite of those summarized in 
Equations {k.la) and (U.lb), except in the cases of the two variables 
whose effects on the direction of movement are theoretically ambiguous. 



' See footnote 33. It should, perhaps, be noted that while the 
sign of the RACfi variable in the equation for interf irm movers is as 
predicted, the coefficient is only about one-third as large as its 
standard error. 

or details of constructing mOBUP see pp. 127-128 above. The 
two variables with ambiguous effects are PVTbb and BESTOC. For t^he 
former we simply permit the data to indicate -..hether there is a h- '^^ 
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Regression resixlts It is evident that downward occupational 
mobility is legitimately cast as one of the work- life problems of 
middle-aged men. About three in every ten men who changed enployers 
•d\aring the five-year period under study moved down the occupational 
ladder, and the corresponding proportion for those who remained with 
the same enployer is one in ten (Table Turning to the regression 

results , some of the findings are symmetrical with those for upward 
mobility.^ For example, the regression-toward-the-mean phenomenon is 
identical in both sets, of equations (Tables k.3 and k.k). Also, the 
negative effect of educational attainment on dowiaward mobility (Table 
k.k) is nearly the same as its positive effect on t?>ward movement (Table 
^•3). The regression coefficients for the variable BESTOC confirm the 
second part of the hypothesis about occupational discontent — i.e., that 
dissatisfaction with a line of work disposes a middle-aged man to change 
occupations even if it means a decline in status. The absence of 
significant regression coefficients for the variable AGE is also 
consistent with our previous findings, althoiigh there the relationship ^ 
was significant, albeit small, for men who had not changed .enployers . 
Finally, once again we are unable to discern significant racial differences 
in the probability of occoflpational change. 

However, not all of the factors associated with downward mobility 
are symmetrical with those producing upward movement. For example, 
among men who did not change enployers between I966 and 1971, length of 
service with affirm does provide a btiffer against demotion and bumping, 
in contrast with our finding that it does not significantly increase 
the probability of promotion. Other differences between the determinants 
of upward and downwiard movement are found among men who did not change 
employers during the five years. j;vidently, the existence of a large 
number of alternative jobs (see MKTSIZ in Table 1^.3) and personal 
activity in seeking them (see ALT JOB) do provide a middle-aged man with 
a bargaining position which protects him from demotion, even though they 
do not significantly alter his chances of promotion. 



nonzero effect and apply two-tailed tests of significance. For the 
latter we posit a positive effect both on MOBUP and on MOBDWN. 

^^As was done when MOBUP was the dependent variable , Chow tests 
were used to investigate interactions between RACE and other variables 
as they affect MOBDWN. The calculated F-ratios analogous to those in 
footnote 3h were 0.93, 1*5^ and 1.07—all below the critical values for 
rejection. Similarly, we are unable to reject the hypothesis that 
VonJNT does not interact with other variables-(-6alculated F = 1.63). 
See also footnote 33. 
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Table h.k Regressions Relating the Likelihood of Downward 

Occupational Mobility 1966-I97I to Selected 
Explanatory Variables, by Conrpr ison of Employers 

1966-1971^ 
(t-ratios) 

(Coefficients shown in percentage points) 



Explanatory 


Same 


Different 


variablet> 


employer 


employer 


OCC66 


0.3 ( 


6.91)*** 


0.7 


( k.6Q)*** 


EDUC 


- 1.6 ( 


-5.23)-^ 


- 2.0 


(-1.82)** 


TRN66 


- 0.8 ( 


-O.kl) 


-13.6 


(-2.17)** 


TEN71 


- 1.5 ( 


-0.36) 


O.k 


( 0.0k) 


TRNBTH 


- 1.0 ( 


-0.37) 


-11.8 


(-1.25) 


HEALTH 


2.5 ( 


1.10) 


- h.3 


(-0.60) 


TENURE 


- o.S' ( 


-2.31)*** 


- 0.8 


(-0.U1) 


TENRSQ 


0.02 ( 


2.0k)** 


- 0.0 


(-0.15) 


,MSP71 


0.3 ( 


0.11) 


- 6.9 


(-0.7*+) 


PVT66° 


0.7 i 


0.35) 




d 


ALTJOB 


- 3.9 ( 


-1.79)** 




d 


VOLUin: 


d 




3.2 


( 0.58) 


AGE 


- 0.2 ( 


-0.72) 


0.0 


( 0.05) 


BESTOC 


6.2 ( 


; 2.32)*** 


7.7 


( iM)* 


RACE 


1.8 ( 


. 0.59) 


3.8 


( 0.36 


MKTSIZ 


- 0.02 ( 


[-2.Q2)*** 


- 0.01 (-0.55) 


UKRATE 


0.0 ( 


:-i.o3) 


0.0 


( 0.87) 


INDDIV 


- 0.2 ( 


:-i.3U) 


- 0.3 


(-0.65) 


Constant 


35.8 ( 


; 2.67)*** 


39.3 


( 0.96) 


r2 


.0U2 




.057 


F-ratio 


k.72 


! 2.16 


Number of respondents 




1 

1 


308 



a Respondents 50 to 6h years old in 197I who (l) were not retired 
in 1966 or 1971 5 (2) were nonmigrants between 1966 and 1971, and 
(3) were employed wage and salary workers in I966 and 1971« 

b For a detailed description of the explanatory variables see text, 
pp. 129-131. 

c Because there is no directional hypothesis for this variable, 

two-tailed tests of statistical significance are applied, 
d 'Variable does r^^t enter this equation, 

Signifi. ... a < -01. 

Significant at a < •05* 
^ Significant at a < ^lO. 



Distance of Occupational Mobility 



We tiirn now to an examination of the distance of the occiipational 
changes made by the occupationally mobile middle-aged men* We meas\ire 
distance [AOCC] as the arithmetic difference between occiipational status 
in 1971 and occupational status in 1966 (1971 minus I966), using Duncan's 
index, as the measure of statxis* Thus, upward mobility is recorded as 
a positive difference and downward mobility as a negative difference. 
Because there are more three-digit- occiipations than Duncan index scores, 
we also record "lateral" mobility--i.e. , those occiipational shifts which 
yield no difference in status scores. ^3 Although our focus is narrowed 
to the occupationally mobile, we employ nearly the same statistical model 
as we used in analyzing the probabill^ties of upward and downward movement 
The two principal differences stem frhm the finding of (l) significant 
interactions between race and the other determinants of distance men who 
did not change emgployers and (2) significant interactions between reason 
for changing eiEployer and the other determinants of distance among men 
who changed en?>loyers .^^ Therefore, the parameters of Equation U.2a 
below were estimated separately for whites and blacks, the parameters ' 
for Equation h.2b were estimated separately for voluntary and involuntary 
employer- changers . 



^For the four groiQ)s shown in Table ^hA-k the proportions who 
were laterally mobile are 3.3, 5.1, 3.8, and 1.5 percent. 



^^In the first instance the calculated F was 2.71, significant 
at a < 'Ql* second instance the calculated F was 2.11, also 

significant at a < •Ol. However, there was no race interaction evident 
in the case of employer changers (i.e., for voluntary and involuntary 
movers the calculated F ratios were I.08 and 1.02, respectively). 
The other two differences in the equatio'^s shown in'Table U.5 are that 
TENRSQ and BESTOC are omitted. The first of these was actually tested 
but its coUinearity with TENURE in the substantially reduced sauries 
argued for its deletion. The second variable was omitted because it 
had shown significantly positive relations with both directions of 
mobility, as hypothesized, and testing for its net effect was of no 
interest. 
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(U.2a) Same enployer 1966 and 1971 

AQCC = B„ + St OCC66 + So EDUC + B, TRN66 + Bk TRN71 
° ^ (-) ^ (+) 2 (+) ^ (+) 

+ Brr TRKBTH + Szr HEALTH + fir, TENURE + So l^'PH 
^ (+) ^ (+) 7 (+) ^ (+) 

+ Br. PVT66 + B-,^ ALTJOB + Q.-, AGE + 6,0 MKTSIZ 
9 (?) (+) ^ {-) ^ (+) 

+ 810 UNRATE + Bti. :^DIV 
"13 (.) nk 

(U.2b) Different employer 1966 and 1971 

aOCC = B + Bn OCC66 + Bo EDUC + Bo TRN66 + Bi, TRN71 

+ Bt TRNBTH + B^ HEALTH + B-7 TENURE + Bq MSP71 
5 (+) ^ (+) ^ (+) ^ (+) ■ 

+ 6„ AGE + B-,^ RACE + MKTSIZ + Bno UNRATE 

9(-) (-) ^ (+) ^ (-) 

+ 0^- INDDIV. 
^ (-) 

Regression resTilts To begin otir disciission of the regression 
results for Equations [h.2a) and (U.2b) it is worthy of note that the 
explanatory power of i;he equations adjusted for degrees of freedom, 
ranges from 2U'to U2 percent (Table U,5). ^ All in all, the model 
does a substantially better job of explaining the distance moved by 
the occupationallj'^ mobile than of explaining the probability of 
movement either \Q>ward or downward. 

There is strong evidence in these data of racial discrimination in 
promotion/demotion practices in internal labor markets. Overall, there 



^One way of assessing the extent to which the "model" rather than 
"regression-toward-the-mean" is explaining the distance of occupational 
change is to compare the maximum explanatory power of the base-year 
occupation (i.e., the square of the zero-order correlation between OCC66 
and aOCC) with the explanatory power of the entire equation (unadjusted 
for degrees of freedom). For example, among white men who did not 
change employers these two figures are .128 and .28l, indicating that 
more than half of the explanatory power of the equation is attributable 
to the human capital variables and other personal characteristics. For 
the other eqxiations this proportion ranges from one-third to one-half. 
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Table '♦.5 Regressions Relating the Distance of Occupational Mobility I966-I971 to 

Selected Explanatory Variables, by Comparison of Employer 1966-1971 and 

Race^ 
( t-ratios ) 

(Coefl'icients shown in percentage points) 



Explanatory 






Same employer 






Different 


employer 


1 


variable 




Whites 


Blacks 


Voluntary 


ICnvoluntary 


OOC 66 




0.5 


(-9.12)*** 


- 0.9 


(-7.52)*** 


- 0.6 


(- 


■6.52 )♦** 


- O.P 


(- 


.6.08)*** 


EDUC 




2.U 


( 5. 90)*** 


1.3 


( 2.51)*** 


1.5 


( 


2.18)** 


0.3 


( 


0.31) 


TRn66 


- 


1,U 


(-0.53) 


8.0 


( 1.92)** 


- 0.9 


( 


0.22) 


15.1 


( 


3.09 )««* 


TRN71 




2.9 


( 0.61) 


8,7 


( 0.95) 


12.5 


( 


1.9^^)** 


3.3 


(• 


-0.U5) 


TRNBTH 




3.3 


( 0.96) 


12.2 


( 1.93)** 


9.3 


( 


1.50)* 


- U.2 


(• 


-0.U8) 


HEALTH 




1.6 


(-O.5U) 


11'. 0 


( 2.26)** 


^.7 


( 


1.15) 


8.1 


( 


1.07) 


TEKuRE 




0.3 


( 2. 30)** 


O.U 


( 2.01 )«« 


1.1 


( 


0.92) 


l.U 


( 


1.52)* 


MSP71 




5.7 


( 1.06) 


- 2,2 


(-0.56) 


7.8 


( 


1.5^)* 


^.9 


( 


0.71) 


pvt66^ 




3.8 


( 1.27) 


- U.O 


(-1.0U) 




d 




d 






ALTJOB 




3.9 


( 1.20) 


- 3.5 


(-0.79) 




d 




d 






AGE 




0.1 


(-0.29) 


0.2 


( 0.U2) 


0.2 


( 


O.5U) 


o.u 


( 


0.6U) 


RACE 




d 






d 


0.0 


( 


0.00) 


- 6.5 


( 


-0.80) 


MKTSIZ 




0.01 


( 1.26) 


0.00 ( 0.65) 


0.03 ( 


2.08)** 


- 0.02 


( 


-0.99) 


UNRATE 




0.0 


(-0.02) 


0.0 


( 0.66) 


0.0 


( 


0.80) 


- 0.0 


( 


-0.97) 


INDDIV 




0.3 


( I.5I) 


- 0.1 


(-0.36) 


0.1 


( 


0.28) 


- 0.2 


( 


-0.53) 


Constant 




Ik. 6 


(-0.85) 


-IU.6 


(-0.60) 


-29.8 


( 


-1.17) 


- 5.3 


( 


-0.17) 


-2 
R 

F-ratio 
Number of 
respondents 




.2UU 
7:61 

288 


.383 
6.32 

121 


.31^ 
5.53 

115 


.UlB 

5.52 

83 



a Respondents 50 to 6U years old in I971 who (1) were not retired in 1966 or 1971 » (2) 
were nonmigrants between 1966 and 1971* (3) were employed wage and salary workers in 
1966 and 1971 and (U) changed occupations between 1966 and 1971. 
b For a detailed description of the explanatory variables see text, pp. 129-I31. 
c Because there is no directional hypothesis for the variable, two-tailed tests of 

statistical significance are applied, 
d Variable does not appear in this ejquation. 
*** Significant at < .01. 
** Significant at < .05. 
* Significant at ^ < .10. 
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is only a small intercolor difference (in favor of whites) in the 
average vertical distance moved by the occt5)ationally mobile— i.e., 0.2 
points (Table UA-U). However, this si?)erficial similarity masks several 
ingportant black/whiie differences which serve to keep middle-aged black 
men from ascending the occupational ladder as fast or as high as their 
white counteijarts. First, the larger negative coefficient of OCC66 for 
blacks means that at each rung on the ladder it is more difi cult for 
blacks than for whites to rise farther. Second, each year of formal 
schooling advances a white man further than a black (see the 
coefficients of EDUC), even though post-school training seems to be more 
iBiportant for the latter. Another way of stating this is that despite 
the facts that black men began the five-year period at much lower levels 
of occaqpational status and that starting position bears a-^trong negative 
relationship to the absolute size of gains, occupationally mobile black 
men gained noticeably less in status than the corresponding groiq) of 
white men. 

One method of quantifying the magnitxide of this type of racial 
discrimination in internal labor markets is to estimate how far an 
average middle-aged black man would have progressed had he had the 
advancement opportunities of whites. We do this by inserting the mean 
values of the explanatory variables for blacks into the white regression 
eqiiation and "predicting" a value of aOCC. This procedxire yields an 
estimate of 7.2 points of growth in stattis for blacks, as compared to 
their actual average growth of 3.9 points. Thus, if middle-aged blacks 
had had the same access to occupational advancement within the fii^„ 
they woxild have moved nearly twice as far up the status hierarchy.^' 

Moving on to the other results pertinent to intra-firm occupational 
change, it is noteworthy that, other than race, only the variables 



This great-^r return to training (in tenns of status growth)* may 
simply reflect racial selectivity in the access to training opportunities. 
For evidence in this sample of the occupationally mobile, see Table 
UA-U. See also Chapter Two in this voliune. 

^'^An alternative method of "standardizing" the racial differences 
is to estimate the distance an average middle-aged white man would 
have moved if he had had to operate with the constrained opportunities 
of blacks— i.e., by inserting the white means into the black regression. 
This method yields equally striking resiats. That is, if the average 
white man had faced the same barriers as his black counterpart, the 
former would have moved down rather than up the occiq)ational ladder! 
The estimated value of AOCC is -10.95 due mainly to the much higher 
mean value of OCC66 for whites and the much larger negative coefficient 
of OCC66 for blacks. 
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.measxiring human capital resources are significantly related to the 
vertical distance of movement. While several of the other variables 
have the predicted signs, in no case is the coefficient statistically 
significant at conventional levels* When the nonsignificant coefficients 
for AGE in these distance equations are considered along with the 
results of the prohahility-of-change equations, they suggest that 
promotion and demotion practices in internal labor markets are not 
characterized hy age discrimination, at least vlthln the age group under 
consideration* This does not, of course, demonstrate the complete 
absence of age discrimination* First, ovr restricted age group precludes 
what may he the most pertinent kinds of conqparison^-e.g, , between 
35-year-oli and 50-year-old men* Second, since the analysis is confined 
to einplpyed full-time workers it is possible that it has eliminated 
victims of age discrimination who have been forced into partial or total 
withdrawal from the labor force. 

Turning now to the middle-aged men who changed both occupation and 
efflployer(s) between I966 and 1971, it is in^ortant to note that, on 
average, they lost status as a result of their mobility.^ I4)reover, 
while the statistical tests' indicate that different variables affect 
the distance of occiQpabional movement for voluntary as conpared to 
involuntary firm- changers, the net loss in status is virtually the 
same for both groups* For voluntary inter-firm movers formal schooling, 
recent vocational training (TRN7I and TENBTH), and being married make 
positive contributions to status gains when a change of occupational 
assignment occurs* In contrast, among men who were discharged or laid 
off by their I966 empioyer only previous vocational training (TRN66) 
and length of service with the new en?>loyer make significant contributions 
to status improvement* 

Irrespective of the reason for changing en5>loyer6, neither the age 
nor the race of a id.ddle-aged occvpation-changer exhibits a significant 
inpact on the distance of the occupational move* As far as age is 
concerned, this finding is perfectly consistent with our previous 
results* The absence of a significant net racial difference amon« men 
who change enployers lnylies, in conjunction with uur rindings relating 
to intra-firm occupational movers, that the external labor market offers 
greater opportunities for advancement to blacks than the internal labor 
market * 



As compared with men who remained with the same enployer, i^ter-firm 
movers were more likely to experience both upward and downward occiq)ational 
changes. The overall loss of status by inter-firm occupation changers 
means that (a) downward changes outnumbered upward changes, (b) 
downward changers experienced larger status changes, or (c) both. 
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Returns to Occiqpational Mobility 



. Because change in prestige is only one of the potential outcomes 
of occ\5)ational change, we now turn to an investigation of economic and 
psychological "payoffs" to mobility. In orde.^ to ascertain whether 
there are such payoffs it is necessary to have a reference groyxp with 
which tc congpare the experiences of the occupationally mobile. Hence, 
the statistical analysis is applied to the entire saaple of middle-aged 
men — i.e., the group for whom we investigated the probabilities of 
occt5)ational change. Three criterion measures are used to capture the 
"payoff'* to mobility— '(1) the relative growth in average hourly earnings 
between 1966 ai¥i 1971, (2) the likelihood of increased job satisfaction 
between 1966 and 1971, and (3) the likelihood of decreased job satisfaction 
between 1966 and 1971.^9 Because all of the criterion measures are 
hypothesized to depend on a set of personal and environmental 
characteristics which are also determinants of occTflpational mobility, 
it is necessary to hold constant these characteristics in order to 
ascertain the net effects of mobility. We acconqplish this by multiple 
regression analysis of equations whose general form is as follows: 

(U.3) aWAGE = F(MOBUP, MOBDWIT, WAGE66;Z) 

{k.h) I-iORSAT = G(MOBUP, MOBDWN, SAT66;2) 

(U.5) LESSAT = H(MOBUP, MOBDWN, SAT66;Z) where 

AWAGE = percentage change in average hourly earnings 

MORSAT = likelihood of increased job satisfaction 

lESSAT = livelihood of decreased job satisfaction 

WAGe66 = average hourly earnings on I966 job / 

SAi"66 = level of satisfaction with I966 job 

MOBUP = likelihood of i5>ward occ\q)ational mobility \ 



MOBDWN = likelihood of downimrd occupational mobility 
Z = a vector of variables hypothesized to affect both change in 




hourly earnings (job satisfaction) and occupational mobility. 



More precise definitions of these variables are as follows: (1) 
the ratio of hourly earnings on the 1971 job to hourly earnings on the 
1966 job minus one; (2) a binary variable which assumes the value "1," 
if the score of reported job satisfaction is lower in ±971 than in I966 
(where satisfaction is scored from 1 = like very much, to U .= dislike 
very much)'; (3) a binary variable which assumes the value "1" if the 
score of reported satisfaction is higher in 1971 than in I966. 
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Since oiir sole interest is in the coefficients of MOBUP and MOBDWN, 
it is Tinnecessary to elaborate hypotheses underlying the other variables 
in Equations (^♦3)-(^.5) .5Q On the assuniption that the various perquisites 
of a job are conrplementary,! we would expect the coefficient of MOBUP to 
be positive in Equations (UU) and (UA). That is, middle-aged men who 
progressed up the occupational ladder would be expected to experience 
greater ingprovement in earnings and satisfaction than those who were 
occupationally immobile. InlEquation the xipwardly mobile shotad 

exhibit a lower likelihood or decreased job satisfaction. Analogous 
reasoning would lead us to anticipate negative coefficients for MOBDWN 
in Equations (U.3) and {h.k) and a positive coefficient in Equation 
(U.5). On the other hand, the literature pn the economics of wage 
determination often siaggests that wage differen'ti'alB--can persist because 
they compensate for differentials in other characteristics oT^obs. 
Following this line of reasoning would lead us to anticipate the signs 
of the coefficients to be exactly opposite of those enumerated above, 
at least in Equation (U.3). Thus, in addition to identifying the 
payoffs to occupational mobility the regression results will aid in 
choosing between the competing hypotheses. 

To facilitate a ccanpact presentation of the results. Table k.6 
.displays mean values of each of the three criterion measures for the 
upward movers, the occupationally immobile, and the downward movers, 
controlling for comparison of employer. 51 The difference between the 
means within a can5)arison-of-eii?)loyer groij) are net of the other 
determinants of the dependent variable because the means are calculated 
from the results of the regression eq\aations (Tables and 



^°It should, perhaps, be pointed out that WAGE66 and SAT66 are 
included to control for the regression-toward-the-mean phenomenon, 
exactly as was done with OCC66 in Equations (U.2a) and (U.2b). 

^^he results of Chow tests for interactions among race, reason for 
inter-firm movement, and the other regressors in the models lead us to 
present only the results ^ich pool the racial gvoyjps and the voluntary 
and involuntary job changers. However, all equations include a binary 
variable representing race and the equations for job changers contain 
the binary variable YOUim. In most of the Chow tests performed the 
calculated F ratio was less than 1.00, and the critical value of F 
(at a < '05) was atJLeast 1.72 in each test. 

^^That is, the means are computed by assigning each variable in 
the equation, except MOBUP and MOBDWN, its average value and then summing 
the products of these averages and the respective regression coefficient. 
When the constant term is added to this sum, one has the mean of the 
criterion for the occupationally immobile. Addition of the coefficient 
for MOBUP (MOBDWN) yields the mean of the criterion for the upwardly 
(downwardly) mobile. 
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Table U.6 Net Change in Average Ifourly Earnings and Job Satisfaction ^ 
by Coii5)arison of Enrployer and Occupational Mobility 196b-1971 



domnarison of 
PTrrolrtvPT and 
omiTDatinn 1 066-1 Q71 

vV« V^ULJ^C* OXvil ^^y\A>J \ ^ 


IV \A2iX\J W X 

of 

respondents 


increase in 
hourly 
earnings 
1966-1971 
(percent) 


PerT*ent moTe 
satisfied 
with job 

! 


PeToent less 
satisfied 
with job 


Same employer 










Mobile upv/ard 


229 




1U.7 


23.2* 


Immobile^ 


1,051 


U2.3 


12.9 


28.9 


Mobile downward 


I6U 


^+3.5 




39.0^ 


Different eii5)loyer 










Mobile upward 


90 


51.*+* 


22.7 


31.9 


TTTunob^le^ 


122 


I1O.2 


23.0 


26.3 


Mobile downward 


96 


37.5 


21.2 


31.8 



a The changes are "net" in the sense that they are derived from regression 
equations (Tables liA-5 and UA-6) using change in hourly earnings (or 
change in satisfaction) as the dependent variable and the follovring as 
regressors: MOBUP, MOBDWN, OCC66, EDUC, TRN66, TRN71, TRNBTH, TENURE, 
HEALTH, AGE, RACE, MSP71> MKTSIZ, UNRATE, INDDIV and, where applicable, 
PVT66, VOnJNT, WAGE66 an3 SAT66. The latter two variables are included 
in the equations to control for the regression-toward-the-mean phenomenon. 
The' first, WAGE66, is the average hourly eam7-ngs on the I966 job, measiired 
in dollars. The second, SAT66, is the reported level of satisfaction 
with the 1966 job, where 1.= like it very nnich and U = dislike it very 
much* Thus, the difference in, say, average relative wage increase 
between the iqwardly mobile and the immobile is calculated holding all 
other variables (in the equation) constant at their means • 

b Respondents 5O-6U y^ears old in 1971 who (l) were not retired in I966 or 
1971 > (2) were nonmigranvs between I966 and 1971? and (3) were eniployed 
wage and salary workers in 1966 and 1971* 

c lacludes a few respondents who changed S-digit occupations without an 
acconpanying change in occupational status — i.e., the laterally mobile. 

^■^ Significantly different from the immobile at a < ^Ol* 

* Significantly different from the imiDobile at .01 < a < •05. 
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The pattern of the statistical res\ilts makes it quite clear that 
there are net positive payoffs to (upward) occupational mobility (Table 
U.6). Irrespective of whether a middle-aged man changed eciployers, if 
he moved up the occupational ladder he enjoyed a significantly larger 
relative improvement in hourly earnings than did the occupational3.y 
immobile or the downwardly mobile. Among men who changed firms, the 
upwardly mobile experienced an average 51.^ percent increase in hourly 
earnings over the five-year period, as con^pared to average increases 
of UO.2 and 37^5 percent for the occupationally immobile and the 
downward movers, respectively. On the other hand, the downward movers 
were not significantly disadvantaged in earnings gro-^rth vis-a-vis the 
occupationally immobile. Indeed, among men who were with the same 
employer in 1966 and 1971? the pattern suggests that the status loss 
suffered by downward movers may have been compensated by a slight gain 
in relative earnings. Finally, it is apparent that greater econonic 
returns to upward occupational mobility accrue to those middle-aged 
men who are also mobile between en^ploysrs — the average percentage 
increase in earnings was 51 as compared to U7*5 percent for those who 
were promoted within their firms. In contrast, men who did not change 
occupations and those who moved down occupationally fared better 
monetarily if they stayed with the same employer. 

When occupational mobility is related to changes in job satisfaction 
the evidence is strong and systematic for men who remained with same 
employer. Upward movers were more likely than the immobile who, in 
turn, were more likely than downward movers to exhibit increased 
satisfaction. Likewise, the upwardly mobile were only four-fifths as 
likely as the imiaobile and three-fifths as likely as the downwardly 
mobile to register a decrease in the level of job satisfaction. Among 
interfirm movers, however, there is no clear pattern of association 
between changes in job satisfaction and changes in occupational 
assignment. Nevertheless, it is notable that in each occupational-mobility 
category, men who changed eniployers were more likely than those who did 
not to report greater satisfaction in 1971- Finally, the data on 
satisfaction provide some additional evidence in support of the hypothesis 
that some job characteristics are substitutes for one another. Among 
the employer-changers those who moved up the occ\5)ational ladder register 
both the largest average percentage increase in hourly earnings and 
the largest likelihood of a decrease in job satisfaction. 



IV SUMMARY AI'ID CONCLUSIONS 

This study has focused on th: changes of occiipation that occurred 
among a cohort of middle-aged men over the f?^^e-year period between 1966 
and 1971. Drawing Mpon literature from economics and sociology we have 
presented and tested hypotheses relating to four dimensions of occi5)ational 
mobility— i.e. , the likelihood of an upward occupational move, the 
likelihood of a downward move, the distance moved by the occupationally 
mobile, and the payoff to mobility in terms of earnings and job 
satisfaction. 
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An enpirical overview of the actual mobility of the cohort diiring 
the five years yielded the foUowing/conclxisions. First; the net 
movement of wage and salary workers/ among the nine major occupation 
groups, although barely perceptible, nonetheless suggests a continuation 
of the forces that had produced tne lifetime occupational change of "the 
cohort to 1966. Second, despiW^the limited net change in occi5)atio|ial 
distribution, about one-fo\irtl:^ of the men had changed major occupation 
groups between 1966 and 1971* Of course, gross mobility rates varied 
substantially according to the occt5)ation of the 1966 job, with 
professionals and technicians among the least mobile and clerical/sales 
workers among the laDst mobile. Finally, a conparison of the NI5 data 
with retrospective longitudinal data from the 1970 Census reveals a 
reasonable congruence between the two sources in both the estimated 
magnitude and the patterns of occupational mobility among middle-aged 
men. 

In analyzing the determinants of occupational mobility, we have 
hypothesized that the direction and distance of occiipartional movement 
are dependent on the base-year level of occjflpatloMtl attainment, the 
human capital resources of an ^r?jlividaffl7(e.g. , education, training. 



health), a set of perspnalM^SajPcteristics (e.g., age, race, attitudes), 
and a set of job-fclated and environmental variables (e.g., whether 
changed einployers, whether eraployed in the private sector, state of the 
local labor market). In studying the economic and psychological returns 
to mDbility we have controlled for most of those factors and have 
investigated differentials between occiipation changers and nonchangers 
in the relative inprovement of hourly earnings and job satisfaction 
over the five-year period. Throughout the study the empirical 
generalizations were derived fran the results of multiple regression 
analysis. 

The following generalizations summarize the highlights of the 
empirical findings • First, inter-firm mobility is the single, most 
consistent correlat^e of occi^pational change during middle age. The 
word "correlate" is used, rather than "determinant," because there is 
doubtless a strong simultaneity in these two types of mobility. 
Specifically, middle-aged men who change firms are about t^ri.c^ as likely 
as those whD do not to change occupations, but intra-firm shifts are 
more likely than inter-firm shifts to involve lODvement xip the 
occupational status hierarchy. Second, holding base-year occupation 
constant, the probability of upward movement and the distance of 
movement are positively related to the years of schooling completed by 
the worker. There is also some evidence that other types of human 
capital resources (e.g., formal occupational training) make a contribution 
lu^der certain circumstances . 

Third, when a middle-aged man registered some dissacisf action with 
his base-year occupation he was more likely than the occui^ationally 
contented man to change occupations during the ensuing five years. 
Indeed, such dissatisfaction was found not only to induce upward mobility 
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but also to lead to changing lines of work even at the expense of a 
decline in occi5)atiunal status. Fourth, no systematic net relationship 
exists between age and the several dimensions of occupational mobility. 
Thus our data offer no evidence of age discrimination in promotion, 
demotion, or hiring practices, at least within the relatively narrow age 
limits of our sazple. 

Fifth, race is importantly related to occi5)ational mobility in 
certain contexts . While there is no perceptible intercolor difference 
in the probabilities of upward or downward occupational change, the 
analysis of the distance of movement provides strong support for an 
hypothesis of racial discrimination in internal labor markets. Despite 
the facts that black men began the five-year period at much lower levels 
of occiipational status and that starting position bears a strong negative 
relationship to the absolute size of gains, occupationally mobile white 
men progressed noticeably further than their black counterparts. For 
example, we have estimated that if middle-aged black men had had access 
to the same advancement opportunities as whites, the blacks woxild have 
moved nearly twice as far up the occupational hierarchy as they actually 
did. 

Finally, the results indicate that there are indeed economic and 
psychological payoffs to occupational change, even among middle-aged 
men. The psychological returns (in terms of increased ^db satisfaction) 
are evident and strong only among men who remained with the same firm 
over the five-year period. But the economic returns (in terms of 
relative iii5)rovement in hourly earnings) prevail both among those who 
changed employers and among those who did not. Moreover, the data 
provide si5)port for the thesis that some mobile middle-aged workers 
trade off gains in some job characteristics (e.g., earnings) for losses 
in others (e.g., satisfaction). 

In simimary, we are drawn to conclude that by the midpoint of their 
working lifetimes most workers have reached an occupational level from 
which they are not likely to advance, especially if they change employers. 
Yat this is quite different from some gloomy assessments of the plight 
of the middle-aged worker which are predicated on a virtually complete 
halt to occupational advancement by age ^5.^3 Our longitudinal data, 
in contrast to the synthetic cohort data previously Xised to draw 
inferences about occiqpational mobility in middle age, indicate that a 
substantial minority of working men in their late UO's and 50 's do change 
occupational assignments and, on balance, profit economically and 
psychologically from having done so. Nevertheless, this optimism must 
be ten?)ered by our findings on racial discrimination in internal labor 
markets and by the observation that 30 to kO percent of the middle-aged 
men who moved down occupationally registered decreases in job satisfaction. 



See Jaffe (1971), PP. ^2-U3. 
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CHAPrER V 
EARLY RETIREMENT 
Herbert S. Parnes and Gilbert Nestel^' 



I INTRODUCTION 

Retirement is one of the several major landmarks in a man's life. 
Along with completion of formal education and marriage, it usually 
constitutes a rather sharp demarcation between one style of life and 
smother. For the vast majority of men it has substantial economic 
implications; for all, it has psychological and social effects. 

The conventional retirement age has long been 65, but this seems to 
be already in the process of changing. As evidenced by a variety of 
indicators, the phenomenon of early retirement has become increasingly 
prevalent in recent years. Over the quarter century between 19^7 and 
1972 the labor force participation rate of men between the ages of 55 and 
6k declined from 89.6 to 80.5 percent^rl .Social Security Administration 
data show that in recent years over half of the men initially entitled 
to retirement benefits have drawn reduced benefits at ages 62 through 

Finally it should be noted that by the late 1960's the vast 
majority of private pension plans in the United States had provisions 
for the payment of retirement benefits prior to age 65, typically at 
actuarially reduced rates. 3 



We wish to express our appreciation to Randall H. King and 
Shu-0 Yang for their conscientious research assistance. 

■Hj.S. Department of Labor (1973), Tables A-2 and A-3- (Complete 
citations for this and all subsequent references are presented at the end 
of the chapter.) The figures cited for blacks are for "Negroes and other 
races . " 

^U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (1971), P* I6, 
Table 1. This figure admittedly must be interpreted with care, since 
several teclinical aspects of the administration of the OASDHI program 
affect age at entitlement. See Lenore Bixby (1970). 

^avis and Strasser (1970), pp. 52-53; Davis (1971), p. ^8. 
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Understanding the factors that affect the decision to retire early 
and the circumstances that accompany such retirement is important from 
several points of view. First, if the determinants of early retirement 
can be specified, they provide a partial basis for forecasting labor 
force size as well as for assessing the actuarial requirements of public 
and private pension plans. Secondly, the factors accounting for retirement 
and the circumstances of retired individuals have implications for the 
welfare of the retiree. To the extent that early retirement occurs 
voluntarily while the individual enjoys good health, it presumably^ 
represents a free choice that is at least intended to enhance happiness. 
However,' when it results from loss of job and inability to find another 
or from the individual's physical inability to keep pace with the 
requirements -of his job the implications are quite different. Finally, 
since reduction in the size of the labor force by virtue of early ^ 
retirement is a matter affecting tTie welfare of the total society, it is 
important to understand the factorr that can encourage or discourage the 
practice. 

None of the men in our sample had reached age 65 by the time of the 
1971 interview. Nevertheless, about lU percent of the total--577 in 
all— regarded themselves to be retired as of that date. Some of these, 
indeed, had reported themselves as retired in the initial survey in 1966; 
but over kOO had retired at some time between the 1966 and 1971 
interviews. Our purpose in this chapter is to ascertain the factors 
that are associated with these withdrawals as well as with the expectation/ 
of early retirement on the part of men who remained employed as of the / 
1971 survey. In addition, w^ shall examine the characteristics, the / 
economic circumstances , and the future work plans of the total group of/ 
men who reported themselves to be retired as of 1971. 

In the following section we present a conceptual framework for the 
analysis of factors associated with early retirement. Section III relates 
to the expectation of early retirement by men who were employed in 1971 
as well as to the actual retirements that occurred over the five years 
covered by the study. In the fourth section we examine t-he characteristics 
of early retirees as of 1971. The final section summarizes the findings 
and discusses their implications. 



II CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND METHOD OF ANALYSIS 
' The Meaning of Retirement 

"Retirement" is not a co-^pletely unambiguous term. Generally 
speaking, it refers to a transition from a role of full-time, full- year 
worker in which the principal means of support is earned income to a 
situation involving? substantially greater amounts of leisure in which 
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sources other than current earnings are relied upon for support to some 
substantial degree. But this generic description covers many variants. 
At one extreme, there is the situation in which an individual withdrwir 
completely and permanently from the labor force. At the other, thf.re is 
the individual who leaves one idh after sufficient service to entitle 
him to a pension and who almost immediately begins a second full-time 
work career. Retired military personnel and selected categories of local 
government workers have hitherto constituted the most conspicuous examples. 
Between these extremes there is virtually a complete continuum. 

In the light of the foregoing we have devised two quite different 
operational definitions of retirement for our empirical work. For the 
first, we accept as the criterion of retirement the declaration by a 
respondent that he was "already retired" in response to the question 
"At what age do you expect to retire from your regular Job?" Retirees 
by this criterion are the group whose characteristics and circumstances 
are examined in Section IV<. Moreover, individuals who were not retired 
by this criterion in I966 but who had become so by 1971 are one of the 
groups whose retirement over the five-year period is analyzed in the 
following section. It should be noted that conceptually this criterion 
of retirement does not require the individual to have ended, or indeed 
even to' have curtailed, his labor force participation. 

The second criterion of retirement is a substantial curtailment in 
the extent of labor force participation over the five-year period. More 
specifically, retirement in this context is a situation in which an 
individual who was in the labor force for at least 3)000 hours during 
the two-year period 1965-1966^ reduced his participation to fewer than 
1,000 hours in the two-year period between the 1969 and 1971 interviews. 

The Retirement Decision 

Not only is there ambiguity in the meaning of the term "retirement," 
but 'there are also ambiguities in the reasbns people customarily give for 
' deciding to retire. For example, when a man reports that he has retired 
because of poor health, this may mean that he has suffered a massive 
stroke which completely inmobilizes him and precludes further work. On 
the other hand, it may also mean that as the result of one or more 
physical ailments the individual is no longer willing to endure the 
physical and psychological hardships which would be entailed by 
continuing to hold a regular job. In the latter case, is the reason for 
retirement the individual's poor health, or is it that the presence of 
an early retirement provision in his employer's pension plan enables him 
to cease work while continuing to enjoy at least a modicum of financial 
security and independence? The point is that another man with identical 
physical ailments but without rights to early retirement benefits might 



^Strictly speaking, the time period is calendar year 1965 plus the 
12-month period prior to the date of the 1967 interview. 
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very well have decided against retirement. To take another examp3,e, with 
a given level of financial resources, being disgusted with one's job may 
induce an individual to retire if he has no dependents , but not if he 
still has two children in high school. Under these circumstances, if a 
man does, retire is it because he is unhappy with his job or is it because 
his children no longer depend upon him for financial support? 

The foregoing considerations indicate why a study of the determinants 
of early*-retirement can better be done on the basis of objective 
measurements of circumstances and attitudes than on the basis of the 
reasons for retirement cited by the individuals involved. Moreover, they 
make it clear that the decision to retire is generally a resultant of a 
variety of circumstances and considerations. We turn now to the description 
of a conceptual model that attempts to identify and to classify these 
factors-. 

Conceptual Framework 

Cne important cause of retirement is a policy on the part of employing 
establishments making retirement mandatory at a specified age. Some of the 
most serious issues surrounding retirement involve such practices, since 
they may force out of gainful employment individuals who both want to 
continue and by all reasonable standards are able to do so. However 
important, it should be noted that this question is not involved in the 
present analysis, since none of the men in our sample had attained age 
65 by the time of the 1971 survey and since very few employing 
establishments have a mandatory retirement age lower than 65.^ 

Aside from compulsory^retirement there are five sets of factors 
which are hypothesized to influence the age at which a man retires from 
his regular job and thus the probability that an individual will retire 
prior to age 65: (l) financial need; (2) financial resources in the 
absence of work; (3) ability to work; (k) economic and noneconomic rewards 
in continuing to work; and (5) relative preferences for leisure and income 
(work). Each of these, of course, has numerous dimensions, and the 
measures that are available to us are by no means complete. In the 
following paragraphs we set forth the variables that will be used in the 
analysis and discuss their hypothesized relationships with either the 
expectation or the actual occurrence of early retirement. 




In 1966 about ^+5 percent of middle-aged wage and salary workers were 
covered by compulsory retirement plans , of whom only 3 percent of the 
whites and 6 percent of the blacks reported a compulsory retirement age 
of 6k or lower. (Pames et al., 197^^ pp. 175-6) Of the individuals ' 
included among the retirees analyzed in this chapter, only two were 
employed in 1966 under a program that would have required their 
retirement by 1971. It is nevertheless recognized that early retirement 
provisions may s times be used to pressure an employee 'into retiring 
(Davis, 1973)- 
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Financial need Financial need is obviously to some extent a 
subjective factor. Two men in precisely the same objective circumstances 
may have different "needs" for income depending upon the level and 
pattern of consumption hey hope to achieve. Nevertheless, such objective 
characteristics of an individual as his marital status and the number of 
dependents he has may be expected to be related to the extent of his need 
for income. Other things equal ,7 we expect early retirement to be less 
common among married men living with their wives than among others. 
Similarly, we hypothesize an inverse relationship between number of 
dependents (other than wife) and the probability of early retirement. 
These are the only two relevant variables for which we have measures that 
can be used in the analysis of actual retirement. However, in the analysis 
of the expected age of retirement reported in 1971 by men who were em:)loyed 
at that time, we have two additional pieces of information: the age at 
which the respondent predicts he will have no dependents other than his 
wife, and his view on the desirability of leaving an inheritance to his 
children. We hypothesize that men who expect to be free of dependents 
prior to age 65 will be more likely than others to plan to retire early. 
The desire to leave a bequest to children is expected to be associated 
with a lower-than-average probability of an intention to retire early. 

Financial resources in the absence of work The likelihood of 
retirement should vary directly with an individual's potential income if 
he does not work. Ideally, for testing this hypothesis one would like a 
complete measure of all sources of income during the retirement period, 
but the measures available to us fall considerably short of this. One 
variable used in this context Is net family assets. We anticipate a 
positive relationship between this variable and the incidence of early 
retirement or the expectation thereof. 

Another source of post retirement income, which for most men is 
more significant than their net assets, consists of retirement benefits 
under the Social Security System and retirement pension plans. We have 
no direct measure of erpected levels of Social Security benefits, but we 
do know whether responds its were covered by a private pension plan. 
Additionally, in the 1971 suivey respondents were asked the amount of the 
monthly benefit payment they would receive under employer or union pension 
plans assuming that they retired at the normal retirement age and, 
alternatively, at an earlier age. In analyzing the expected retirement 
age of men employed in 1971 we use this variable, and hypothesize that 
the expectation of early retirement will be directly related to the level 
of benefits the individual can expect under those circumstances. 

For the analysis of actual retirements between I966 and 1971 we use 
a combination of coverage by a private pension plan and length of service 
in 1966 job, since eligibility for either normal or early retirement 



'The ceteris paribus assumption is to be understood to be incorporated 
in all of the hypotheses set forth hereafter. 
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benefits as well as the level of benefits are ordinarily dependent upon 
length of coverage by the plan.° We expect that the probability of 
retirement over the five years covered by the study will be related to 
length of service in their I966 'jo'cc for individuals who were covered 
by pension plans at that time. The relationship is not expected to be 
monotonic, however, since service of 10 or 15 years is typically one of 
the eligibility requirements for early retirement .9 ^» 

Ability to work Whether a^ man continues to work is pbviously 
influenced by the state of his health and his physical condition. We 
hypothesize that men who report health limitations that affect the kind 
or amount of work they can do are more likely to retire early or to expect 
to do so than are men who are free of such limitations. Another variable 
that we expect to be related to the probability of early retirement and 
that with some stretching can be classified in this category is whether 
the individual's job was as a wage and salary earner or as a self-employed 
individual. Since self-employed individuals are more likely to bi able 
to adjust their hours of work ofownward as they grow older, we expect 
smaller proportions of them thkn of wago and salary earners to ristire 
early or to expect to do so. / 

Economic and nonecono^ic rewards from working One would suppose 
that if it were possible obmpletely to control for all other factors , the 
likelihood of retirement yWould be inversely related to the financial and 
psychic rewards of working. -^^ So far as financial rewards are concerned, 



By the late 1960's the vast majority of private pension plans had 
provisions for the payment of retirement benefits prior to age 65 > 
typically at actuarially reduced rates. Retirement with actuarially 
reduced benefits as early as age 62 became possible* for men under the 
Social Security Act in I96l. See Davis and Strasser (1970), pp. 52-53; 
Davis, (1971), P- ^8. 

^Davis and Strasser (l970), p. 52. 

■^^The conventional economic theory of labor supply teaches that the 
relationship between wage rate and the amount of labor offered is a 
matter which must be resolved empirically rather than theoretically. ^ A 
wage increase is conceived to have both an income effect and a substitution 
effect upon the amount of labor offered. The income effect relates to the 
disposition of an individual to "purchase" more leisure (and all other 
"normal goods") out of the hjghVr income generated by the increased wage 
rate. The substitution effect, on the other hand, results from the fact 
that the price of leisure increases as the result of the wage increase, 
disposing the individual to wish to "purchase" less of it (i.e., to 
substitute other goods for leisure, and therefore to work more). There 
is no theoretical way of predicting what the net effect of these two 
counteracting forces will be. 
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Lowell Gallaway has pointed out that the gross relationship between 
earnings and the retirement decision is theoretically ambiguous, since 
high earning capacity is related to high, savings and liberal pension 
benefits which operate to increase the desire to retire; but is also 
related to the desired level of post- retirement consumption, which may 
be expected to .operate in the opposite direction. Thus, the "ultimate 
effect of present high earning capacity on the decision to retire 
. is ... a matter of . • . empirical determination /'H Gallaway|s work 
with social security data, led him to conclude that the "ultimate" (gross) 
effect of earnings on the probability of early retirement is negative. 
"In effect, high wages discourage withdrawal from employment among the 
aged, with part of the effect being offset by the presence of additional 
sources of nonwork related income."-^ ^ 

The impolrtant question, however, 'is what the net relationship is 
t,etween wage rate and probability of early retirement. As has been 
mentioned above, with adequate controls for all other variables, we 
would expect a negative relationship. However, the problem is that. we 
are not able to control for all of the other relevant variables. For 
example, current wage rate is highly correlated witK'anl individual's 
desired level of post retirement consumption* This should strengthen 
the negative net relationship that we should^3cpect to l>bserve between 
wage rate and the likelihood of early rejtifement, since! we have no 
variable in the model representing that factor. On the pother hand, 
wage rate is also positively related to the level of social security 
income that an individual can-^^expect to receive, and thi^. would tend to 
operate in the opposite ^i^^ction. . 

To put all of this another way, the respondent's wagfe rate in our 
model is representing not only the economic reward for working, whose 
influence on retirement and retirement expectations is hypothesized* to 
be negative, but is also representing several other influences whose 
effects upon retirement run in opposite directions. It is therefore not 
possible to predict the direction of the ]'elationship that will be yielded. 

There is no such ambiguity, however, with respect to our measure of 
-^-psychic reward. Other things equal, we believe that a man is less likely 
to be willing to give up working if he likes what he ^s doing than if he 



However valid and relevant this point may be with respect to studying 
variations in hours of labor supplied, we are inclined to agree with Bowen 
and Finegan that where the dc^pendent variable involves an "all-or-nothing" 
decision like labor, force participation (or retirement), the substitution 
effect may be presumed to prevail, i.e., the relationship between wage rate 
and disposition to work will be positive. See Bowen and Finegan (1969)? 
p. 53n. 

•'■•'■Gallaway (1965),, pp. 13-1^. 
•'^Gallaway (1965), p. 17. 
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is relatively dissatisfied with it. We hypothesize, in other words, that 
the probability of retirement or of the expectation of early retirement 
will be inversely related to the degree of satisfaction the respondent has 
expressjedin his job* For the analysis of retirement expectation, .we 
introduce an additional measure. In the 1971 survey, respondents were 
a^^ked a series of questions relating to their evaluations of their work 
experience over the preceding five-year period, the responses to which 
have been combined into an index. It is • hypothesized that the more 
favorable the respondent's evaluation of his experience, the less likely 
he will be to contemplate early retirement. 

Attitude toward work and' retirement In addition to the psychic 
rewards attaching to a particular job, an individual's retirement decision 
is likely also to be affected by how strongly he is committed to the work 
ethic end by the extent to which he views retirement as a reasonably happy 
state. Our measure of wor^ commitment is an index based upqn responses to 
two questioi ^ in the 1966 survey. One of these asked whether the individual 
would continue to work if hejsomehovr obtained enough money to live 
comfortably without working. The other inquired what he would do if he 
were .perinanently laic off from his present job. Responses to these two 
questions were combined to produce an index ranging from high to low 
commitment to work; we hypothesize an inverse relationship between this 
measure and the probability of early retirement or the expectation thereof. 

In the 1971 survey a series of questions'' were asked relating to the 
respondent's perception of retirement. Responses, to these were likewise 
combined into an index, ranging from strongly positive to strongly negative 
attitudes. This variable, rele\-ant only to the analysis of 1971 retirement 
expectations, is expected to bear a positive relationship with the 
expectation of early retirement. 

Race and age Two additional explanatory variables that are included 
in the analysis but that have not been alluded to in the description of the 
model in the preceding paragraphs are race and age. Our purpose in 
introducing race is to ascertain whether there appear to be any differences 
in the likelihood of retirement between whites and blacks when other 
factors correlated both with coloi and. with the likelihood of retirement 
are controlled. 13 

Age is introduced into the analysis of retirement expectations 
because we believe that the age at which a man expects to retire is 



\o began our analysis of the influence of race by .stratifying the 
sample and running separate MCAs for tilacks and whites in order to 
ascertain whether race interacted with the, other explanatory variables--i.e. , 
whether the slopes of the explanatory variables differed as between the two 
groups. Finding that' they did not, we have simply introduced race as a 
variable in analyzing the pooled data* 
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influenced to some degree by his proximity to it. In the analysis of 
actual retirement we introduce age as a variable because both for economic 
and psychological reasons we expect it to exercise a pronounced independent 
influence on the likelihood of retirement. As an illustration, any given 
level of assets constitutes a relatively smaller financial resource base 
'for retirement at an early than at a later age. Moreover, other things 
being equal, the post- retirement level of consumption that an individual 
hopes to achieve is likely to be greater if retirement were tb occur at 
age than if it were to occur at age 60. As a final illustration, a 
given level of dissatisfaction v^ith* one's, current job is less likely to 
result in retirement at age ^^5 than at age 55 because retirement at the 
latter age is considerably more "respectable" in terms of social norms 
than at the former. 

Time Frame for Explanatory Variables 

While the majority of the explanatory variables used to analyze 
expected age of retirement of men employed in 1971 are identical to those 
used in the analysis or actual retirements, the time at which they were 
measured differs. For the analysis of actual retirements over the 
five-year period 1966-I97I, the explanatory variables were measured as of 
th^ 1966 survey. For the analysis of retirement expectations in 1971? 
on the other hand, the variables were measured as of 1971. The only 
exception to this generalization occiirs in the case of the 
commi+^men-^.-to-work index; in this case, the I966 measure is used in both 
1966 ^d 1971. ^ 

Method of Analysis 

The correlates, of the expectation and actual occurrence of early 
retirement are explored by means of multiple classification analysis 
(MCA) in the next section. This technique allows one to calculate for 
each category of a particular variable what the proportion of early 
retirees would have been had the members of the category been "average" 



^ Streib and Schneider (l97l), P^ ^5* 

"^^The reason for the exception is that not all of the questions which 
comprise the index were asked in\1971. 

■^^Multiple classification analysis is identical to the more typical 
multiple regress iori analysis with all of the explanatory variables 
expressed in categorical rather than continuous form, which avoids the^ 
assuraption of linearity. The constant term in the multiple classification 
equation represents the grand mean of the dependent variable over all of 
the observations. The coefficient of each category of every explanatory 
variable represents a deviation from the grand mean. 
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in terms of all other variables entering into the analysis* Differences 
in these "adjusted" proportions among the various categories of a given 
variable may be interpreted as indicating the "pure" effect of that 
variable upon the likelihood of early retirement, controlling for the 
other variables in the analysis* 



III THE LIKELIHOOD OF EARLY RETIREMENT 

As has been explained, we examine the factors associated with early 
retirement in two quite different ways: first by analyzing the 
expectations reported by men who were employed at the time of the 1971 
survey and second by focusing on the actual retirements that occurred 
over the five years covered by the study* 

Retirement Expectations, 1971 

17 

Of the total group of men who were between 50 and 60 years of age 
and employed at the time of the 1971 survey, 38*5 percent indicated the 
intention of retiring prior to age 65 (Table 5*l)«-*^ It is important to 
note that this percentage is substantially larger than that which 
prevailed when the sample was originally interviewed in I966. At that 
time, the corresponding proportion (among the identical group of men) 
was 28 percent. In view of the fact that in the cross section there is 
a negative relation between age and the expectation of early retirement, 
the proportion should have declined as the sample aged if other tk'jigs 
had remained the same* The fact that it increased suggests that other 
things have indeed not remained unchanged* The increasing prevalence of 
early retirement provisions of pension plans and the liberalization ' of 
both social security and private pension benefits are among the factors 
that help to explain the upward trend in plans for early retirement over 
the five-year period. 



'Ue confine the analysis to ^hose 50 to 60 years of age because 
without such a ]imitacion the results would be biased by the fact ^hat 
substantial numbers of individuals in the 61 to 6k year age group would 
have actually retired early and would not be represented in the sample* 
1 o 

In calculating the proportion of inen expecting to retire early, we 
have excluded from the base those for whom no information on this variable 
was obtained and those who responded "don't know" to the question* 

"^^Barfield and Morgan (19^9, pp* 9-10) cite evidence from surveys 
taken in I963, I966, and 1968 that points to an increasing desire to retire 
early, but admit that the data may have been influenced by the wording of 
questions* A Canadian longitudinal study of a sample of men in their 
raid- forties found that the number of subjects with positive attitudes 
toward retireraent increased as they aged from hQ to 5^ years old* Also, 
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Race and age In gross terms, a larger percentage of white than of 
black men report an expectation of early retirement, although the 
difference shrinks when other factors are controlled and is net 
statistically significant (Table 5-1)- It is noteworthy that the fairly 
substantial difference that exists between the actual labor force 
participation rates of white and black men in their late fifties and 
early sixties is iiot presaged by their retirement expectations. 

Men between the ages of 57 and* 60 are less likely than the younger 
members of the sample to expect to retire prior to a^e 65. In this case 
the difference persists even when other factors are controlled, and is 
statistically significant. Apparently as a man approaches the conventional 
retirement age either the attractiveness of retirement declines or its 
economic feasibility becomes more problematic. 

Financial need Generally speaking, the expectation of early 
retirement varies in the hypothesized directions with our measures of 
financial need, and all but one of the variables r'^hieve statistical 
significance (Table 5.1). Men who were married and living with their 
wives displayed a somewhat lower probability of expecting to retire early 
than nonmarried men. Men witJh no dependents (other than their wives) axe_^. , 
more likely to be planning early retirement than those who have dep'endents, 
although the number of dependents is not systematically rel^ited to 
retirement expectations. Also, the age at which a man expects to be free 
of dependents appears to be a factor in his retirement plans . Those who 
expect to have dependents beyond age 65 are significantly less likely 
than others to plan an early retirement. On the other hand, the desire 
to leave an inheritance to his children apparently does not exercise a 
perceptible influence On the retirement expectations of a middle-aged 
man . j 

Financial resource s The relationship between net assets and the 
expectation of early retirement is reasonably regular in the expected 
direction except for the large proportion of men with no assets at all 
who plan to retire early (Table 5.2).^^ If one excludes that class, the 

/ 

oy4r the six-year period the pr':>portion of respondents specifying a 
"suitable'' retirement age under 65 rose from 51.8 percent to 69.3 percent 
(Crawford and Matlow, 1972, PP. 62U-627. 

^^The anomaly is particularly perplexing in view of the fact that 
in a comparable analysis of the expected age of retiremenij reported by 
members of the sample in 1966, those with zero or negative assets had a 
substantially below-average probability of reporting an interjtion to 
retire early. We have gone to substantial lengths to satisfy ourselves 
that this change in relationship actually occurred, rather than resulting 
from a data processing error. We are not able to provide a completely ' 
satisfactory explanation, except to report that .those men with no assets 
who advanced their expected retirement age letween the i960 and 1971 
surveys explained the change predominantly in terms of changed attitudes 
toward their job. 
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Table 5.1 Unadjusted and Adjusted^ Proportions of Men 50 to 60 

Years of Age Expecting to Retire Prior to Age 65, by Race, 
A.^e, and Selected Indicators of Financial Need, I97I 



Indicator 


responuenLs 


unciuj uq u cu. 


percent^ 


F- ratio 


Total sample 








17.33** 


R 


0.228 








Race 








0.88 


VHiite s 


' 1,869 


39-1 


38.8 




Blacks 


678 


32*3 


35.9 




' A?e 








3.03** 


50-52 


798 


Uo,7 


39.6 


/ 


5^-56 
y ^ y^ 




39.9 

^ y ^ y 


1+0.3 




57-60 




3^.7 


35.5 


1+.57* 


Marital status 






37.6 


Married, wife present 


2 ,217 


38.7 




Wife absent , ^xidowed. 




38.6 


U6.2 




divorced , separated 


251+ 




Never married 


76 


33.7 


1+5.2 




Number of dependents 










(exc luding wif e )^ 








3.33** 


None 


■ l,29U 


'^0.1 


ltO.8 






529 


37.1 


31+. 8 




2-3 


52U 


37.2 


37.5 




U or more 


192 


3'+«^ - 


. D 




Age when respondent will 








l+.Ol** 


have no dependents 








None r40W 


1,197 


ltO.3 


38.2 




Prior to age 65 


701 


U2.I 






65 or later 


337 


27.1+ 


31.7 




NA or "don't know" 


312 


33A 


39.2 




Desire to leave inheritance 








1.35 


Yes 


1,71^+ 


38.lt 


38.6 




No ^ 


605 


111. 8 


39.9 




NA or "don*t know" 


228 


30.5 


3^.3 





Significant at a ^ .05. 
^ Significant at a < .01. 

a Adjusted for the effects of age, race, marital status, number of 

dependents, age at which respondent will be free of dependents, whether 
respondent wishes to leave bequest, net assets, expected retirement 
income, health, class of worker, average hourly earnings, attitude 
toward job, evaluation of 5-year work record, commitment toward work, 
and attitude toward retirement. For method of adjustment, see text. 

b The small number of cases for which Information on the variable was not 
ascertained were included in the analysis but are not reported. 
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Table 5.2 Unadjusted and Adjusted^ Proportions of Men 50 to 60 Years 
L'f Age Expecting to Retire Prior to Age 65, by Net Assets 
and Expected Monthly Pension Income 



Net assets and expected 
monthly pension income 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent 


Adj usted 
percent^ 


F- ratio 


Total sample 


2,5^+7 


38.5 


38.5 


17.33**. 

* 




0.228 








Net assets 

None or negative 
$1-U,999 
$5,000-9,999 
$10,000-2^,999 
$25,000 or more 

NA 


176 
300 
236 
508 
683 
6kk 


39.2 
26.9 
36.6 

ko.l 

kk.l 


U5.9 
31.9 
37.1 
3'+.7 
kl.7 

39.1 


3. 1+9** 


Expected monthly pension 








U3.71** 


income^ 
None 
$1-299 
$300-599 

$600 or more ^ 
Don't know amount 
Amount NA*^ 
Eligibility NA 


758 
26S 
210 
87 
125 
357 
7kk 


2Q.k , 

51.6 

7k. Z. 

77.6 

67.1 

36.8 

23.5 


^9^5 
k7.k 

•-65-. i 

68; 7 
6k. f 
36.0 
28.8 



Significant at a < .01. 
a See Table 5.1j note a. 

b Respondent's estimate of retirement income from company or union 

pension plan if he retires prior to age 65. 
c Respondent is eligible for early retirement benefits, but does not 

know amount. 

d Respondent is eligible for early retirement benefits, but amount 
was not ascertained. 
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adjucted percentage of men expecting to retire early increases fairly- 
regular ly from 32 percent of those with net assets under $5,000 to h2 
percent of those with $25,000 or more. 

\ The amount of the monthly pension an individual would be entitled to 
receive if he retired prior to age 65 has a much stronger and moi-e 
regular influence on plans for early retirement than does net assets. On 
the basis of the adjusted percentages, there is a monotonic increase in 
the proportion planning early retirement from 30 percent of those who 
would be entitled to no benefits to 69 percent of those whose monthly 
benefits would be $600 or more. 

Ability to work As hypothesized, other things being equal, a man 
whose health does not affect his work in any way is less likely to expect 
to retire prior to age 65 than a man with health problems (Table 5«3)^ 
The difference in the adjusted proportions is about h percentage points, 
which is statistically significant at the .05 level. Although the 
class-of- worker variable falls short of statistical significaiice, it is 
worth mentioning that the adjusted proportion of men expecting to retire 
early is k percentage points smaller for self employed individuals than 
for private wage and salary workers. It should be noted in this context 
that the difference in unadjusted proportions is much greater— 18 
percentage points . 

Financial and psychic rewards The simple (gross) relationship 
between the average hourly earnings of middle-aged men employed as wage 
and salary workers^l and the likelihood of their expecting to retire 
early is positive and fairly regular (Table ^.k). The expectation of 
early retirement is roughly twice as prevalent among those earning $5.00 
or more as am ng those who earned under $1.50. If one accepts the line 
of reasoning . itlined above in the discussion of our conceptual framework, 
this suggests that the positive association between wage rate and 
financial resources is dominating the gross relationship between wage rate 
and retirement expectation. 

In the adjusted percentages, the positive relationship disappears 
and there is little in the way of a discernible pattern. The introduction 
of the financial resource and the job satisfaction variables is doubtless 
largely responsible for the difference between the adjusted and unadjusted 
percentages. As has been observed, because we have no direct measure of 
desired level of post- retirement consumption and also because our measures 
of financial resources are incomplete, it is not possible from these 
results to confirm or refute our hypothesis that the pure "reward" effect 
of wage rite on the disposition to retire is negative. 



21 * 

The average hourly earnings variable is not available for the 



self-employed. 
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Table 5-3 



Unadjusted and Adjusted^ Proportions of Men 50 to 60 Years 
of Age Expecting to Retire Prior to Age 65, by Health 
Condition and Class of Worker of Current or Last Job 



Health condition 
and class of worker 


Number of 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 
percent^ 


F- ratio 


Total sample 


2,5^+7 


38.5 


38.5 


17.33^ 


r2 


0.228 








Health condition 
Health affects work 
Health does not affect work 


1+76 
2,071 


1+2.7 
37.5 


1+1.9 \ 
37.7 


3. 81+* 


Class of worker^ 

Private wage and salary 
Government wage and salary 
Serf employed ' 


1,701 
1+69 
376 


1+0.6 
1+5.8 
22.8 


39.5 
38.0 

35.5 


1.07 



^ Significant at a ^ •05. 

Significant at a < .01. 

a See Table 5.1? note a. 

b See Table 5.1? note b. 
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Table 5.U Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Men 50 to 60 Years 
of Age Expecting to Retire Prior to Age 65, by Average 
Hourly Earnings and Degree of Job Satisfaction, 1971 



1 

Average hourly earnings 
and job satisfaction 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent 


Adj usted 
percent^ 


F- ratio 


Total sample 


2,51^7 


38.5 


38.5 


17.33** 




0.228 








Average hourly earnings 








l.Ul 


Less than $1.50 


52 


25.7 


33.5 




$1.50-2.1*9 


296 


32.5 


1+2.5 




$2. 50-3. 1*9 


1+18 


31.1 


3I+.3 




$3.50-U.99 


722 


1+5.7 


39.9 




$5.00 or more 


569 


1+8.8 


39.1 




NA 


1+90 


2I+.I+ 


37.7 


Ik. 


Job satisfaction 








Liked job very much 


1,157 


32.9 


32.7 




Liked job somewhat 


1,138 


1+2.9 


1+3.2 




Dislikes job 


191+ 


50.3 


1+6.6 




NA 


58 


19.6 


38.2 




Evaluation of 5- year 










work record 






36.1 


3.07* 


Pos itive 


880 


33.3 




Ambivalent 


1,557 


1+1.6 


39.8 




Negative 


• h3 


1+9.3 


1+9.8 




NA 


65 


20.6 


30.7 





* Significant at a < *05. 

Significant at a < .01. 
a See T&ble 5^1, note a. 
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On the other hand, the evidence with respect to psychic rewards ^ as 
measured by the degree of satisfaction expressed by the respondents in 
their 1971 jobs, strongly supports our hypothesis* The adjusted data 
show a ik percentage point spread between those who reported liking their 
job very much and those who reported disliking it. A comparable difference 
exists between men who made favorable assessments of their work experience 
during the previous five years and those whose evaluations were negative. 

Attitudjss toward work and leisure It is clear from Table 5«5'that 
attitudes tdward work and retirement are strongly associated with a man*s 
retirement expectations. Men who look forward to retirement, whose wives 
encourage them to do so, and who have friends who are happy in retirement 
are far more likely to expect to retire early than those with contrary 
views and experiences. The index we have constructed on the basis of 
these factors is divided into three categories ranging from "positive" to 
"negative." In the former, over seven-tenths of the respondents 
contemplate early retirement in contrast to only about a third in the 
latter. The index of work commitment is also strongly associated with 
the likelihood that a man expects to retire early. Among those with high 
commitment, 36 percent plan to retire early as compared with percent 
of those with low commitment. 

Actual Retirements . 1966^1971 

We turn our attention now from retirement expectations to actual 
retirements — specifically those that occurred between the time of the 
ini-fe^ial survey in mid- 1966 and the interview that was conducted in late 
summer and autumn of 1971* It will be recalled that we have two different 
measures of "retirement." The first of these is whether the individual, 
in response to a query in 19^7? 1969? or 1971 about the age at which he 
expected to retire from his regular job^ declared himself already to be 
retired. The second criterion of retirement is a reduction in hours in 
the labor force from at least 3)000 in the two-year period 1965 to 1966 
to something under 1,000 between I969 and 1971. It is clear, that by 
each of these criteria the act of retirement is an all-or-nothing 
proposition: an individual either meets the criterion and is retired 
or does not and is not considered to be retired. 

It is of some interest at the outset to examine the extent of 
retirement by each of these criteria. Overall, 9.^^ percent of the men 
who were employed in the survey week of 1966 had indicated by 1971 that 
they had retired from their regular job. The proportion of men reducing 
their hours of work to less than 1,000 was somewhat lower, 5.0 percent. 
The principal explanation for the difference between these two percentages 
lies in the fact that many 6n who, by the first criterion, had 

retired between I969 and l^y. i. had nevertheless worked more than 1,000 
hours during that period prior to their retirement.^ 



Over half of the men who had retired between the 1969 and 1971 
interviews had last worked subsequent to June, 1970. 
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Table 3.3 Unadjusted and Adjusted^ Proportions of Men 50 to 60 Years of 
Age Expecting to Retire Prior to Age 65, by Attitude to Work 

and Retirement 



Attitude 


Number of ^ 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent 


Adjusted 
percent^ 


F- ratio 


Total sample 


2,5^+7 ^ 


38.5 


38.5 


17.33** 


r2 


0.228 








Index of work coiumitment , I966 








8.96** 


High • 


1,1+37 


36.6 


35.5 




Medium 


166 


U3.7 


U3.I 




Low 




57. 


U7.2 




NA 


k% 


26.9 


38.5 




Index of attitude toward retirement 








63.81** 


Positive 


156 


87.6 


72.8 




Ambivalent 


315 


eo.k 


55.7 




Negative 


U27 


33.0 


33. 




NA 


l,6U9 


30.7 


33.0 





** Significant at a < .01. 
a See Table 5.1 5 note a. 
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Age and race As expected, by both criteria the li/ielihood of 

retirement is very substantially related to age. On the basis of the 
adjusted data, only h percent of the men in their early 50' s had retired 
as compared with 6 percent of those in their late 50' s and 22 percent of 
those in their early 60's. A roughly comparable pattern exists in the 
proportions of men reducing their work hours (Table 5»6). 

The relationship between early retirement rates and color i'S^Ti-- 
interesting one. Using declared retirement as the criterion, black men 
had an unadjusted withdrawal rate that was 2.5 percentage points higher • 
than whites. When the adjusted proportions are consulted, however, the 
difference shrinks to O.U percentage point, which is clearly not 
statistically significant. In other words, whatever gross difference 
exists between whites and blacks can be accounted for in terms of the 
intercolor differences in the other factors that are associated with 
retirement. In the case of the hours-reduction criterion, the 
unadjusted figures are about the same for whites and blacks; the 
adjusted proportion for whites is actually higher than that ^f blacks, 
but the difference is not statistically significant. 

Financial need As hypothesized, married men living with their 
wives in 1966 were less likely to have retired by 1971 than widowed, 
divorced, or separated men (although not than the never-married) 
(Table 5.6). Number of dependents, on the other hand, is not statistically 
significant, although the slight differences in the adjusted proportions 
of early retirees for those without and those with dependents are in the 
hypothesized direction. 

Fiiiancial resources Tie net assets variable yields mixed results 
(Table 5.7). To begin with, irrespective of the criterion of retirement, 
those with no net assets show a substantially greater likelihood of 
retiring than all other men. Aside from this group, the hypothesized 
relationship between net assets and" the probability of retirement prevail^ 
in the case of the hours reduction criterion but not by the criterion of/ 
reported retirement. In the latter case there is very little relationship, 
although those in the highest asset category ($25)000 or more) are 
slightly more likely to have retired than those in the other categories. 
By the hours reduction criterion there is a regular relationship between 
the asset variable and the likeliliood of retiring, such that those in 
the highest category are twice as likely to have retired as those in the 
lowest category of ii>dividuals with some net assets. 

The relationship between pension coverage and the likelihood of 
retirement is as expected. By both criteria the likelihood of retirement 
increases with length of service for those eligible for private pensions, 
and this relationship is rather pronounced. On the other hand, those 
who are ineligible, that is, those not covered by private pension plans 
at all, were no less likely to retire than covered workers with short 
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service* This is not a surprising result, since short service workers 
CDvei^ed by pension plans would ordinarily not be entitled to receive 
benefits • 

ability ^-^ ^ work The importance of poor health in inducing early 
retirement is evident in both sets of the data (Table 5.8). The 
probability of retirement during the five-year period, whether expressed 
in terms of declared retirement or in terms of substantial reduction in 
hours in the labor force, was twice as great for men who had health ■ 
problems affecting their work in I966 as for* those who were free or such 
limitations. 

By the criterion of declared retiranent, the hypothesized relationship 
•between class of worker and likelihood of retirement doe^ not prevail. On 
the other hand, when drastic reductions in hours are the criterion, self 
employed individuals are considerably less likely to have retired than 
are vage and salary earners. ^ 

Work cotfimitment The degree of work commitment evidenced by the 
respondents in the initial interview bears a very strong relationship to 
the likelihood of retirement over the five-year period (Table 5.8)* By 
both criteria of retirement, men with low commitment are almost twice as 
likely to have retired as those with hi^h commitment, and men with 
intermediate degrees of commitment fall between these two extremes. 

Economic and psychological rewards As was true' in the case of 
retirement expectations > there is no statistically significant relationship 
between average hourly earnings and the likelihood of declared retirement 
over the five**year period; but when hours reduction is the criterion the 
association between the two variables is statistically significant, but 
irregular (Table 5.9)« 

U$ing degree of job satisfaction to measure psychic reward, the same 
strong relationship that prevailed in the case of retirement expectations 
is discernible when reported retirement is the r'.riterion. However, when 
hours reduction is used as the test of retirement the relationship, / 
although significant, is contrary to expectation in that those expressing 
some dissatisfaction with their 1966 jobs were as likely as the highly^ 
satisfied men to have retired. ^ ^ 



IV THE CHARACTERISTICS AM) STATUS OF EARLY RETIREES 1 

Of the more than ^,000 middle-aged men in the sample who were | 
interviewed both in 1%S and 1971> there were 577 whites and blacks who 
indicated in 1971 that they were retired from a "regular job." Most| had 
retired during the course of the five years covered by the study, but 
almost 150 of th^m had reported a retired status as early as the 1966 
interview. I 
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These respondents represent a^minimum of 1.6" million men in the 
total population— -l.U million whites and ,2 million blacks— who were 
between the ages of 50 and 6k in 1971, and constitute a reasonably 
representative national sample of early retirees as of that year. ^ 
Our purpose in this section is to describe the demographic characteristics 
of these men, to investigate the circumstances under which they left their 
jobs and the extent of their post- retirement labor market activity;, to 
assess their plans for and attitudes toward future employment, and to 
describe their post- retirement financial situation. 

Occupational and Demographic Characteristics 

While all bf the major occupation groups are 'represented among the 
early retirees, there are relatively more blue collar and fewer white 
collar workers among them thsm among middle-aged men who remained at work 
(Table 5.10). For example, in the case of the white men, 53 percent of 



Table 5.10 Type of Occupation and Class of Worker of 1966 Job, by 
Race: Early Retirees^ Compared with Respondents 
Employed in 1971 



(Percentage distributions) 



Type of occupation 


miTES 


BLACKS 










and class of worRer 


Early 


Employed 


Early- 


Employed 




retirees 


respondents 


retirees 


respondents 


Number of respondents 


367 


2,521, 


210 ^ 


899 


Type of occupation 








• ■ . joa 


Total percent 


100 


-LQQ. 




White collar 


30 


39 


6 


12 


Blue collar 


53 


he • 


70 • 


63 


Service 


6 


.5 


12 


Ik 


Farm 


10 


9 


12 


10 


Class of worker . 










Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Wage and salary 


(83) 


(78) ' 


Oh) 


(89) 1 


Self employed 


(17) 


(22) 


(6) 


(11) 



23 

As the result of attrition, the number of retirees is certainly 
understated and their proportion relative to the total populettion may be 
as well, since individuals in the initial sample who retired and migrated 
may be disproportionately represented among those who Have disappeared 
from the sample. To the extent that this has occurred, it is not clear 
in what respects it introduces biases into the sample whose characteristics 
are examined here. 
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the retirees had been blue collar workers and 30 percent white collar 
workers. Among the "men in the total sample who were employed at the 
time of the 1971 survey, these proportions were kS and 39 percent, 
respectively. Over four- fifths (8^ percent) of the white retirees and 
over nxne-tenths (9^ percent) of the blacks had been wage and salary . 
workers prior to retirement, somewhat higher 'proportions than prevailed 
among the total sample of men who were employed in 1971. 

Two-fifths of the white retirees and a slightly larger proportion of 
the) blacks are under age 60 (T&ble 5.1l)» A large majority of the men 



Tfcible 5.11 Number of Dependents of Early Retirees, by Marital Status, 

Age, and Race, 1971 

(Percentage distributions) \ 

















1 

Marital status and age 


Number of 


Total 


None 


One 


Two 


Three 


respondents 


percent 






or more 




WHITES 


Total^ or. average 


367 ~ 


■ 100 


76 


ll^ 


5 




50-59 


11^9 


100" 


67 


17 


8 


8 


60-61^ ^ 


218 


100 


83 


12 


3 


2 


Married, wife present 


296 


100 


73 


16 


6 


5 


50-59 c 


115 


100 


60 


20, 


10 


10 


60- 61^ 


181 


100 


80 


13 




2 


Wife absent, separated. 








8 






widowed, divorced 


51 


100 


90 


0 


2 


50-59 


21 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


60-6U 


30 


100 


93 


7 


0 


0 




BIACKS 


Total^ or average 


210 


r 

100 


65 


16 


9 


11 


50-59 


96 


100 


59 


16 


6 


20 


60- 61^ 


lll^ 


100 


70 


16 


11- 


3 


Married, wife present 


139 


100 


55 


19 


12 


ll^ 


50-59 


56 . 


100 


kh 


20 


8 


27 


60-61^ ■ 


83 


100 


63- 


19 


ll^ 




Wife absent, separated. 






82 








widowed, divorced 


57 


100 


9 


3 


6 


50-59 


30 


100 


77 


8 


3 


12 


60-61^ , 


27 


. 100 


87 


10 


3 


0 



a Percentage not shown where base represents fewer than 25 seunple cases, 
b Totals include 20 white and ik black "never married" men. 
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are married and living with their wives— 8l percent of the white men and 
66 percent of the blacks — although these proportions are about 8 or 10 
percentage points lower than those that prevail aznong all men of the same 
age category, as would be predicted from the analysis in the preceding 
section. Most of the married retirees have no dependents other than 
their wives, although as many as one in. four of the white men and aljnost 
half of the blacks have at least one. Among the nonmaxried it is even 
less common for a retiree to have dependents; only a tenth of the white 
men eind two-tenths of the blacks who were separated, divorced or widowed 
had one or more dependents. 

Health Condition 

In view of the strong relationship that has been found to exist 
between health condition and the likelihood of early retirement, it is ^' 
hardly surprising that a large majority of early retirees have health 
problems that affect the amount or kind of work they can do (Table 5 •IS). 



Table 5.12 Proportion of Retirees with Health Problems as of 1966 

and 1971 > by Age and Race 



Age 


Number of 
respondents 


Percent with health problems 
affecting work in: 




1971 


1966 




WHITES 


Total or average 

50-59 
60-6U 


367 
218 


78 
85 
72 


5U 
61 
h9 




BLACKS 


Total or average 

50-59 
60-64 


210 
96 
Ilk 


88 
96 
80 


55 
63 
^+9 



The incidence of health problem is higher among black retirees than among 
whites and cunong the younger men than among those 60 to 6k years of age. 
Apparently men in their fifties rarely retire in the absence of a health- 
problem (l5 percent of whites and k percent of blacks); it is more common 
for men in their early sixties to do so, but even here the proportion 
of men without health problems is not large (28 percent, of whites and 20 
percent of blacks). It is noteworthy that the incidence of reported 
health problems among the 1971 retirees was high even in 1966, although 
considerably lower than in 1971. In the earlier year somewhat over half 
the retirees had health problems , a proportion more than double that 
which prevailed among the total age cohort in that year. 
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A large proportion of the men who reported health problems in 1971 
have severe functional limitations. Using the classification system 
developed by Lawrence Haber,^^ over a fifth of the white men and- over a 
fourth of the black men with health problems are "functionally dependent," 
which means that they cannot go outdoors or use public transportation 
without assistance. An additional one-fourth of each color group are 
characterized as having a "severe loss," which means that they report 
difficulty in walking as well as difficulty in reaching or handling. 
Only a fourth of the whites and a fifth of the blacks with health problems 
have no functional limitation or only a minor one. 

Expected Retirement Age 

/ The substantial increase in the number of men with healtl^ problems 

over the five-year period helps to explain the fairly large proportion 
who had not foreseen their early retirement when interviewed in 1966. 
Of the approximately 200 white men who were employed as wage and salary ^ 
workers in 1966 and- who had retired by 1971) only 36 percent had predicted 
that th'ey would retire prior to age 65. Among black men, the corresponding 
proportion was 23 percent .^5 

Reason for Separation from 1966 Job • 

Are most early retirements voluntary, or are they imposed upon men 
by loss of ,1ob or by ^oor health? As has been argued earlier,- it is 
difficult to answer this ^question on the basis of self- reporting because 
individuals in precisely the same circumstances may perceive Wnd report 
the causal factors differently. Nevertheless, some light is shed on the 
question by the data in Tfcible 5-13) which shows the reasons reported by 
the post-1966 retirees for having left the Jobs they held in liihat year. 
If those who reported "retirement" (as distinguished, for example, from 
"health") may be presumed to have perceived their separation ajs entirely 
voluntary, then for about half of the white men and a third ofl the blacks 
the process was a voluntary one. On the other hand a third ofj the white 
men and over half of the blacks were forced out by poor health, while 
over a tenth of each experienced a layoff or discharge. In the case of 
the white men, these forced separations^ were less common cunong those who 
had anticipated early retirement at the* time of the 1966 survey. 

Post- Retirement Labor Market Activity 

For the vast majority of the early retirees, retirement appears to 
have constituted a relatively permanent and complete cessation of work. 
For example, of those members of the group who reported themselves retired 



This is not to say that all of these men had correctly predicted 
the precise age at which they would retire; rather, all of them mentioned 
an age under 65. 



2i+„ 



Haber (1966). 
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Table 5.13 Reason for Leaving Job Held in .1966, by Expected 
Retirement Age (ERA) Reported in 1966 and Race^ 



(Percentage distributions) 



Reason for leaving 
1966 job 



Number of respondents 

Total percent 

Involuntary 

Health 

Retirement 

Other voluntary reason 



WHITES 



Total or 
average 



203 
100 

15 
3h 
ko 
10 



ERA less 
than 65 



7h 
100 

13 

26 
56 

5 



ERA 65 
or over 



129 
100 

17 

39 
29 
Ik 



-BIACKS 



Total or 
average 



115 
100 
12 

53 
26 
9 



EBA less 
than 65 



26 
100 
17 

he 

27 
10 



ERA 65 
or over 



89 

100 
10 

55 
26 
8 



a Respondents employed as wage and salary workers in 1966. 



Table 5.1^ 



Labor Force and Employment/Status of Retirees, by Health 
Condition and Race, 1971 

(Percentage distributions) 



'Health condition 
in 1971 



Number of 
respondents 



Total 
percent 



In labor force 



Total Employed Unemployed 



Not in 

labor 

force 



WHITES 



Total or average 


367 


100 


5 


k 


1 


95 


Health affects work 


287 


100 


5 \ 


■ k 


1 


95 


Health does not 














affect work 


80 


100 


5 


5 


0 


95 




BIACKS 


Total or average 


210 


100 


7 


5 


2 


93 


Health affects work 


180 


100 ■ 


7 


6 


1 


9h 


Health does not 














affect work 


30 


100 


9 


3 


6 


91 
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for the first time in I969, fewer than one in ten reported'any weeks of 
unemployment between the 1969 and 1971 surveys., The same impression- is 
created by data on. the labor force and employment status of the retirees in 
the survey week of 1971 (Table 5.1^). Overall, only 5 percent of the 
whites • and 7 percent of the blacks were either working or seeking work at 
that time. Especially interesting is the fact that this labor force 
participation rate does not vary at all according to the health status^of 
the white men and only moderately among the blacks. 

Finally^ on the basis of their reported plans and their responses to 
an hypothetical job offer, it is abundantly clear that the retirees not 
currently in the labor force are not likely to be any more active in the 
labor market in the future than they have been in the past. Fewer than 
one in twenty of the white men and only 6 percent of the blacks reported 
in the 1971 interview that they definitely intended to seek work during 
the following twelve months. Another handful of each color group said that 
they might; but almost nine-tenths of each responded with an unqualified 
"no" (Table 5.15). What is most significant is that this pattern of 
response was very little different irrespective of whether the men suffered 
from health problems*. 



Table 5.15 Work-Seeking Intentions of Retirees Not in Labor Force, 
. by Health Condition and Race, 1971 



(Percentage distributions) 





alth condition 


Niomber of 


Total 


Yes 


Probabljr; 


No 




1971 


respondents 


percent 


definitely 


it depends 








WHITES 


Total or average 


3^9 


100 


3 


10 


87 




Health affects work 


273 


100 


3 


10 


87 




Health does not 














affect work 




100 


3 


10 


87 






BIACKS 


Total or average 


199 


100 


6 


7. 


87 




Health affects work 


172 


100 


3 


9 


88 




Health does not 














affect work 


27 


100 


Ik 


0 


86 



a "Do you intend to look for work of any kind in the next 12 months?" 



Where confronted with an hypothetical job offer, retirees who were 
not currently in the labor-market showed no great interest (Tabie 5»l6). 
In this case, however, there is a discernible difference between those with 
and those without health problems. Overall, only 1 percent of the whites 
and 3 percent of the blacks reported that they would definitely take a job 
if offered one by an employer in the area, and another 15 or I6 percent 
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Table 5*l6 



Response to Hypothetical Job. Offer,^ by Health Condition 
and Race^ 



(Percentage distributions) 



' Response to 
hypothetical 
job offer 


WHITES 


BIACKS 


Total or 
average 


Health 

affects 

work 


ilCClX oil 

does not 

affect 

work 


Total or 
average 


Health 

affects 

work 


Health 
does not 
affect 
work 


Number of respondents 


3^9 


273 


76 


199 


172 


- 27 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No; health 




67 


1 


57 


70 


12 


No; retired / 


36 


20 


63 


21 


12 


• 55 


No; other 


k 


2 


6 


k 


1 


16 


Yes; definitely 


1 


1 


3 


3 


0 


12 


It depends 


16 


9 


26 


15 


18 


h 



a *^f yox were offered a job by some employer in this area, do you think 

you would take it?" 
b Respondents not in labor force. 



said that \they. might, depending on the circumstances- In the case of th^ 
white men,, those with no health problems were three times as likely as 
their less 'healthy counterparts to respond both in the unqualified and 
the conditional affirmative. j 

Post- Retirement Income I 
-- - — — i 

In examining the sources and level of post- retirement income, it is 
necessaryito restrict the analysis to those men who had already indicated 
a retired ^status at the time of the' 1969 survey, since the latest income 
data available are for calendar year 1970. This reduces the sample size 
to only 190 white men and 103 blacks. While these niombers are perilously 
small, they probably can be relied upon to indicate at least rough orders 
of magnitude. Among the married men, approximately one- third of both 
blacks and whites had wives with earnings (Chart 3*1)* Aside from this 
source j the only type of income received by as many as a fourth of ail 
the retirees is disability benefits of various kinds26 and, in the case 
of blacks, welfare (Chart 5.2). Indeed, almost two-thirds of the white 
men and over three-fourths of the blacks received disability income 
payments . ..Jji contrast, wage and salary income was received by less than 
5 percent of both blacks and whites while social security retirement 



The question specifically referred to "income as a result of 
disability or illness^, such as (l) veteran's compensation or pension, 
(2) workmen's compensation, (3) aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled or aid to the blind, (h) Social Security disability payment, and 
(5) any other disability payment." 
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Chart 5.1 . Percent of Married Retirees Receiving Income from 

Selected Sources, 1970 ^ 
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a Percentage of black respondents :^ 0.0 
Source: Appendix Tables 5A- Island 5A-2. 
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benefits and employer pension benefits were received by about a fif ch of 
the whites and a tenth of the blacks/* A fourth of the black men and less 
than a tenth of the whites received welfare payments. ^7 



27 

^Other than -those deriving fz'om the categorical programs related to 
disability. 
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Chart 5*2 Percent of All Retirees Receiving Income from Selected 

Sources, 1970^ 



' Percent 
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a Respondents already retired at time of 1969 survey, 
b "Includes payments to wife and other family members, 
c Percentaje of black respondents is 0.0. 



Source: Appendix Tables 5A-1 and 5A-2. 



There are some age differences in sources of income that are worthy 
ofNiention (Tattles 5A-1 and 5A-2). Reflecting the greater incidence of 
health problems among the early retirees still in their fifties is the 
fact that disability benefits are more common in this age grolip than 
among men in their early sixties. Social Security retirement benefits. 
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of course, are more common in the older than the younger grou$,. Since 
the earliest retirement age under the Social Security Act is 63 , nam of 
the respondents in the younger age category should actually have received 
benefits. The small number of sample cases reporting them may conceivably 
reflect the payment of benefits to the wife of a >respondent who qualifies 
for benefits in her own right or may be cases in which OASDHI disability 
benefits were incorrectly reported as retirement benefits. 

The distribution of the retirees by total family incoroe in 1970 is 
compared with the corresponding distribution of the total soffiple of 
middle-aged men in Appendix Tfcible 5A-3j and the respective medians are shown 
in Chart 5.3. Almost a third of the white retirees and over two-fifths of 
the blacks had annual incomes under $3,000, in Contrast with only 7 percent 
of all white respondents and 17 percent of all' blacks. At the other 
extreme, only 13 percent of the white retirees had incomes of $10,000 or 
mo re 5 in contrast with 58 percent of all white respondents. Hie 
corresponding proportions of blacks were 10 and 2h percent. Median family 
income of white retirees was $U,25U, or 38 percent of the median for all white 
respondents. For black retirees the median iuccnae was $3^167, or U6 
percent of the median for all black respondents. Thus, the black-white 
income ratio was substantially higher among the retirees than among all 
middle-aged men (.7^ versus .61). 

Among the. group who retired since the 1966 interview, those wha had 
in 1966 anticipated retirement prior to age 65 were, on average, 
considerably better off in 1970 than those who had not. In the case of 
whites, for example, the former (Ei?A under 65) had a median income 59 
percent higher than the latter. 

The income of married retirees living with their wives is 
considerably higher than that of nonmarried men, particularly in the case 
of whites. Among whites the married-nonmarried ratio of median income 
is 1.82; among blacks it is l.Ul. Although not shown, married retirees 
with one or more dependents (other than wife) have higher incomes than 
married men without additional dependents. This is true for both color 
groups . 

A much more meaningful way of assessing the economic implications of 
retirement is to examine the pre-retirement and pcst-retirement incomes 
pf the retirees. Unfortunately, this requires restricting the sample 
size even further, for it is necessary to eliminate those who were already 
retired in 1966, at the time the first income data'were collected. 
Accordingly, Table 5*17 shows the income distribution of men who were not 
retired at the time of the 1966 survey but who reported themselves as 
retired three years later. It must be cautioned that the number of sample 
/cases meeting these criteria are only 110 whites and hQ blacks. 

Nevertheless, despite these limitations, the data point to several 
rather unambiguous conclusions. To begin with, although the Consumer 
Price Index rose by 23 percent between 19^5 and 1970, the median money 
income of the white retirees fell by 36 percent while that of the black 
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Chart 5.3 Median Family Income in 1970 for All Respondents and 

for Selected Categories of Retirees 
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a Median for blacks not shown because number of sample cases is fewer 
than 25. 



Source: Appendix Table 5A-3 



retirees rose by 11 percent. Thus, in real terms the decline in median 
family income was almost one-half for the white men {h& percent) and^ 
exactly one-tenth for blacks. This was over a period during which the 
.total sample of middle-aged men experienced a gain in real family income 
of about 10 percent. 

Secondly, it is clear that the men who retired between I966 and 1969 
were by no means representative of all middle-aged men in terms of their 
pre-retirement income; the early re^tirees tended to be disproportionately 
concentrated in the low6r income categories . The median 1965 income of 
the white men who subsequently re^iired was only about eight- tenths as 
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TablB 5.17 Total Family Income, 1965 and 1970> by Race* 



(Percentage distributions ) 



Total f*arniT_v inf»omp 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


1905 


1970 


1905 , 


1970 


Number of respondents ° 


110 


110 


U8 




Total percent 


100 




ivjvj t 




Under $3,000 


Ik 


27 


36 


U2 


$3,000-3,999 


7 


15 


16 


15 


4,000-4,999 


7 


12 


15 


8 


5,000-5,999 


11 


5 


9 


8 




10 


9 


16 


8 


7,000-7,999 


7 


9 


0 


2 


8,000-9,999 


18 


8 


0 


2 


lo,ooo-iU,999_ 


16 


7 


7 


8 


15,000 and over 


10 


8 


0 / 


8 


Median 


$6,956 


$i*,UUU 


$3,100 


$3,^+27 



a Respondents already retired in 1969 but not retired in 1966. 

b Totals include 22 white men and 9 black men for whom family income was 

not ascertained for I965 and 2k whites and 10 blacks for whom data are 

not available for 1970. 



great as for all the middle-aged white respondents in that year. Among 
blacks, the ratio was 65 percent. These findings are consistent, of 
course, with the greater incidence of health problems among" the early 
retirees even prior to their retirement and with the fact that tfiey were 
more likely than the total group to be blue collar than white collar 
workers . 

On average, the asset position ^of the retirees had not been adversely . 
affected by retirement, at least as of I97I, although inflation had taken 
its toll (Table 5^l8). For white men, median net assets rose by 1^. percent 
in money terras between I966 and 1971* The black retirees were considerably 
worse off than the whites, with approximately half having nol net assets in 
either year. While not worse off than before retirement in terms of net 
assets, the retirees compared unfavorably with the total group of 
middle-aged men in this respect. For example, a third of t^e white retirees 
had assets under $5,000 in 1971 in contrast with under a fijhih of all white 
members of the sample. Among tl^e blacks the corresponding proportions were 
three-fourths and slightly over one-half . Nevertheless, it' is of interest 
that among whites, the proportipn in the highest asset bracket— over 
$50,000— was slightly higher fob retirees than for the total sample 
(2U percent versus 22 percent.^,' J 

I ■ 
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Table 5.l8 



.Total Net Assets,^ 1966 and 1971, Respondents Already 
Retired in 1969 but Not Retired in 1966, by Race 

(Percentage distriliutions) 



Total net assets 



Number of respondents 
Total percent 
6 or negative 
$l-i+%999 
5,000-9,999 
10,000-19,999 
20,ooo-U9,999 
50,000 or more 

Median 



WHITES 



1966 


1971 


1966 


1971 


110 


110- 


kQ 


kQ 




iOO 


100 


100 


Ik 


16 


52 


kQ 


17 


17 


26 


26 


12 


10 


9 


Ik 


19 


10 


9 


8 


17 


2k 


2 


5 


22 


2k 


2 


0 


$11,685- 


$13,330 


$ 0 


$25 



BLACKS 



a 

b 
c 



Respondents already^ retired in 1969 but no;b retired in 1966. 
Data include the net value of automobile(s^^ in 1973-, but not in 1966. 
Totals include "27 white men and 7 black men for whom information on 
assets was not ascertained for 1966 and 29 -whites and 10 blacks for 
whom data are not available for 1971» \ 



V SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Retirement before the conventional age of 65 has become increasingly 
common in recent years and the trend is likely to continue. This chapter 
has attempted to identify the factors associated both with the expectation 
of early retirement on the part of those middle-aged men still in the labor 
force in 1971 and with the actual retirements that occurred over the 
five-year period 1966-1971. "Retirement" in the latter context has been 
defined in two ways: by the declaration of the respondent that he had 
"alreacty retired from his regular job" and by the occurrence of a 
substantial reduction in hours in the labor force between the two-year 
periods 1965.1967 and 1969-1971. The chapter has also provided a profile 
of early retirees as of 197I in terms of demographic characteristics, 
health condition, post-retirement work experience and plans, and 
financial situation. 

Our general hypothesis has been that the retirement decision is 
influenced by a variety of factors that can be categorized under the 
headings of financial need, financial resources in the absence of working, 
ability to work, economic and psychic rewards in the joy, and relative 
preferences for leisure and work. By and large, the evidence is 
supportive. Vir-^ally all of the variables that have been used to 
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represent the factors outlined above have been statistically significant 
in the multivariate analysis of at least one of the formulations of the 
retirement decision, and most have been significant in all three. Our 
model explains over a fifth of the variance in the lexpectation of early 
retirement (adjusted = .228) and between 6 and 11 percent of the 
variance in actual retirements, depending on the criterion of retirement 
used. 

As a measure of financial need, marital status bears a statistically 
significant relationship to retirement expectation as well as to both 
measures of actual retirement. Having no dependents (other than wife) 
is significantly related to the expectation of early retirement, but not 
to the measures of actual retirement. Even more strongly related to the 
exi^ctation of early retirement is the knowledge that one will be free of 
dependents prior to age 65. This variable could not be used in the ' 
analysis of actual retirements, since the relevant question had not been 
asked in the 1966 survey. 

Of the economic factors that we have been able to exeunine, expected 
retirement income has been s^own to be of especial importance. Among 
employed men in 1971) those who were eligible for $600 or more per month 
in early retirement benefits from a company ojr union pension plan were, 
other things equal, more than two times as likely to contemplate early 
retirement as those who were not eligible for any early retirement 
benefits. Although we have no comparable measure of post-retirement 
income in the analysis of actual retirements, our proxy— • length of 
service as of 1966 in a firm with a pension plan — bears a statistically 
significant relationship with the likelih6od of retirement by 1971 
according to each of our two measures. Our other measure of 
post- retirement resources — net assets — bears the hypothesized relationship 
both with the expectation and the occurrence of early retirement for all 
individuals with positive net assets. 

The expected influence of poor health on -the probability of early 
retirement is supported in all three analyses. Other things being equal, 
men with health problems in 1966 were twice as likely to have retired 
between 1966 and 1971 as -those who were free of health limitations. 
Since the health condition used in the analysis was that reported in 
1966, one can be confident that the association reflects a truly causal 
influence rather than a post hoc rationalization. There also appears to 
be at least limited support for the hypothesis that early retirement is 
more common among wage and salary workers than self-employed individuals 
because of the greater flexibility the latter group enjoys in adjusting 
both hours of work and, to some extent, the actual content of the job. 

The hypothesized negative relationship between job satisfaction and 
the likelihood of early retirement is strongly supported in all three 
formulations. Although our hypothesis relating to the influence of psychic 
rewards is thus substaritiated, we find no regular net relationship between 
average hourly earnings and either the expectation or the occurrence of 
early retirement. We have argued that this reflects the influence of 
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omitted variables that are correlated with earnings--particularly the 
absence of a complete measure of post-retirement income. 

Finally, we find strong evidence of the influence of relative 
preferences for leisure and work on the retirement decision. Our measure 
of commitment to the work ethic bears a highly significant inverse 
relationship both with the expectation of early retirement and with its 
occurrence. Additionally, attitudes toward retirement measured in 1971 
show a very strong relationship with the expectation of early retirement 
in that year. 

Most of the findings that have been outlined above are consistent 
with those reported in study of early retirement by Barfield and Morgan, 
based upon a national sample of heads of households 35 to 59 years of age 
and a sample of automobile workers bet;ween 'the ages of 58 and 63. Perhaps 
the major difference is one of emphasis. Barfield and Morgan conclude 
that "financial factors—primarily expected retirement income—are of 
principal importance in the retirement decision, with attitudinal variables 
having less influence, though usually opei^ting in expected directions ."2o 
Our evidence, abased of course on a somewhat\different analytical framework, 
leads us to give greater weight than they do\to attitudinal factors , 
without, however, denying the importance of economic considerations. 

'The difference between the cross-sectional and longitudinal 
relationship between age and the expectation of early retirement deserves 
emphasis. In the cross section, there is an inverse relationship between 
age and the expectation of early retirement. Yet, as our sample has aged 
five years, the proportion of men expressing the intention to retire prior 
to age 65 increased by about 10 percentage points. Because there are the same 
individuals at both points in time, the phenomenon cannot be attributed 
to generational differences in attitudes. It doubtless reflects the ' 
increasing prevalence and liberality of early retirement provisions in 
pei^sion plans, as well perhaps as some genuine changes in preferences for 
leisure relative to incpme. 

When one examines the characteristics and status of middle-aged men 
who regard themselves to be^retired, the influences of a number of the 
factors described above are evident. Relative to the total cohort of men, 
the early retirees are less likely to be white collar workers, less likely 
to have been self- employed, less likely to be married and to have 
dependents, and/nauch more likely to have health problems. 

It is the health factor that is most pronounced. Over half of the 
early retirees hdd reported health problems in 1966, as compared with a 
fourth of the tot^l cohort , and by 1971 these proportions were about 
eight-tenths for the retirees and three-tenths for the total cohort. 



2a 



'Barfield and Morgan (1969)) P* 3. 
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Moreover, of those who had health problems in 1971, close to half had 
such serious functional limitatiors that locomotion uas either impossible 
or difficult* Only between a fifta and a fourth -of those with health 
problems Had no functional limitations or only a minor one# Thus, 
considering the total group of early retirees, only about four-tenths of . 
the white men and three-tenths of the black men were substantially free 
of limitations.*^^ 

Very few of the early retirees—under 10 percent-- have had any labor 
market activity since retirement, and there is no evidence that the 
proportion who plan or want to work is any higher* It is noteworthy that 
these proportions do not vary according to health status. 

The 1970 total family income of the early retirees was, of course,, 
not only substantially below the income of the total age cohort, but also 
well below what their own incomes had been prior to retirement, both in 
money and in real terms. Among those who retired between 1966 and 1969, 
the actual purchasing power of median family income dropped between, 1965 
and 1970 by about one-half for white men and one-tenth for blacks. 
Nonetheless, by no means all of the retirees were in dire financial 
straits in 1970. About two-fifths of the whites and over one-fourth of 
the blacks had family incomes of $6,000 or more. On the other hand, 
over two- fifths of the whites and almost three- fifths of the blacks were 
receiving less than $U,000. Significantly, men who in 1966 had 
anticipated early retirement were, on average, better off than those who 
had not. 

From all of the evidence, it appears that men who retire in their 
fifties and early sixties fall into one or the other of two quite different 
categories. The more fortunate are those for whom the decision to retire 
is in a real sense voluntary. Their health is reasonably good, they are 
attracted by the freedom from regular work, and they believe that their 
financial resources are sufficient to permit them this freedom. These 
are the individuals represented by the smiling faces in advert is aaents 
explaining how one can "retire at age 55 with financial security.'* 

In the other category are those for whom the term retirement, with ' 
its usual connotations, is really a misnomer. These are the men who are 
really forced out of the labor market by disability that may be quite 
sudden— -witness ' the large increase in the incidence of health problems 
between 1966 and .1970 among the men who retired during t?iat period — or 
that may result from the increasing severity of health problems or 
physical conditions of relatively long standing. 



These estimates are derived by adding to the proportion of men 
who report no health problems the proportion who have health problems 
that involve at most a "mii[ior functional limitation." 
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It is not possible to quantify precisely the relative proportions of 
these two groups among the early retirees in our sample. Nevertheless, 
it seems safe to say that the "involuntary" retirees are relatively mor^ 
numerous among men in their fifties than among those in their sixties and 
among black men than among whites • Overall, they probably constitute 
about three-fifths of all the retirees ^30 

The lamentable position of the "involuntaly" early retirees should 
not obscure the fact that substantial numbers of individuals in good 
health look forward to retirement prior to age sixty-five, and that these 
numbers will probably increase. ,At the same time, the evidence adduced 
in this study also points to the 'fact that there are many other individuals 
who apparently regard retirement as unattractive, irrespective of its 
financial feasibility,. 



^0 

These rough estimates are based upon the proportions of the 
several age-color groups who reported health problems that involve 
functional limitations that are "moderately severe" or worse. 
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\^ CHAPTER VI 
IiniERIlAL-EXTERNAL'COirPROL AND lABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 

by 

Paul J. Andrisani and Gilbert Nestel* 



I INTRODUCTION 

In an economic system in,^ which inlivldiials may f^reely choose among . 
various en^ployment opportunities, the effective allocation of hvanan 
resources depends txpon workers exercising initiative in pursuit of 
their particular employment goals* In theory, differisntiala in economic 
rewards —given variation in worker preferences— are presumed to attract 
individuals into those Jobs in i^hlch their contribution tp social 
product will Le at a maximum* In equilibrium, therefore, no worker 
could enhance either his own satisfaction or the total social product 
by making any kind of Job change. But this can occur only if all workers 
are responsive to the incentives of the marketplace axad to the protptings 
of their particxilar goals—i.e*, if. workers have the Initiative to 
succeed. 

Conceptually, individual differences in initiative are possible 
at every level of skill and ability. College graduates, for instance, 
do not all have equally high degrees of initiative, nor are all high 
school dropouts necessarily lacking in it. On the contrary, it is 
possible if not in fact likely, that equally q\xalified workers vary in 
levels of initiative even within a particular firm and a specific Job 
classification. 

To a large extent, such differences doubtless reflect variation 
among individuals in the payoffs they ascribe to initiative, or, to use 
the language of Julian Rotter (I966; 1971; 1972), differences in 
perceived "internal-external control." In the framework of Rotter's 
(1966) social learning theory, internal-external control refers to the 



1 We are deeply grateful to a nunber of persons for their helpful 

ccoment^s on an earlier version of thi5 paper. In particular, we wotild 
like to thank Gerald Gurin, Herbert S. Parnes,,Melvin Seeman, Robert J. 
Wherry, ani our colleagues at The Ohio btate University Center for Human^ 
Resource Research. We would also like to thank Patricia Shields for 

^ her research assistance. Responsibility for any errors or omissions, 

however, rests solely with us. 
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degree to which an individiial perceives success as being contingent 
upon persorjal initiative. At one end of the continuum are the highly 
internal— i.e. , those who perceive effort tojbe largely instrumental in 
attaining succ^ess. At the opposite end of the spectrum are the highly 
external- -those who ascribe little or no val\ie to initiative since, in 
in the extreme case, success is viewed as coiq;)letely unrelated to 
ability and effort. Expressed in sinplest terms, the stronger the 
perceived relationship between initiative and success, the more worthwhile 
initiative becomes and the more likely it is to be demonstrated.^ 

For research inquiring into the role of initiative in the context of 
labor market experience, the construct of internal versus external ^ 
control is particularly appropriate. The internal ^s belief that success 
results ftrom hard work and that failure is an individual responsibility, 
for instance, is firmly footed in a Protestant work ethic. As a 
consequence, individual differences in internal-external control also 
reflect varying degrees of ccoanitment to the work ethic and value system 
embraced by the mainstream of the American work force. Additionally, 
althotigh there has been little evidence firom which to judge, there are 
"soSe^ho even suggest that white-black differences in labor market 
experience stem mainly from racial differences in work ethic attitudes 
closely, resembling internal-external control.^ 



7 



The perceived payoff to initiative is also the crucial factor i i 
what has become known as "expectancy theory" of work motivation.^ W lile 
there are several elaborations of the basic eaqpectancy formulation, 
they all agree that the perception of ^a relationship between effortiand 
success is Important in generating initiative. Finally, the caistrmct 
of internal-external control is also relevant to labor market research 
in that initiative— i.e., an internal attitude—may be affected by/an 
individual's labor market experience as well as being a determinajft 
thereof. The influence of labor market forces on a social psychoftogical 



In reviewing the literature addressing the relationship between 
feelings of internal-external control and behavioral manifestations of 
initiative. Rotter (1966) and Lef court (1966) have provided Ijipressive 
evidence pf construct validity. Furthermore, each has demonstrated 
that internal-external control can be measured reliably by a variety of 
methods . 



^See, for exanple, the writing of Lewis (I96I; I969); Banfield 
(1970); and Moynihan (I967). 

^For reviews of this literature see: Vroom (I96U); and Porter and 
Lawler (1968). 
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attitude as iiaportant as this —an individazal's perception of personal 
efficacy— is natter that has elicited increasing policy concern in 
recent years.** 

Despite the fact that the ^literature on internal-external control 
is qiiite voluminous,? and although aianpover researchers have become 
increasingly cdndful of the injortance of such attitides in the analysis 
of labor market experience, r,esearch efforts have hardly begun to 
explore systematically the role of internal-external control as either 
a contrib\rtor or an outcome in the dynamics of work experience. 6 -phe 
p\npose of this chapter is to contribute to filling this void by ^ 
utilizing the National Longitudinal Siarveys' sanple of middle-aged 
males. The da 5a represent what is to our knowledge the first longitudinal 
data set on a national sasple that has administered a measure^of, 
internal-external control at more than one point in tiiae while aiso 
collecting a wealth of work history information. ^ 



II OBJECTIVE S OF THE RESEARCH 
" ' " 1 

Specifically, this study has two major objectives. First J, it 
examines the influence of internal-external control on a number of ^ 
facets oa labor market experience during the I969-I971 period by way 
of both cross-sectional and longitudinal analysis. In the cross -sectiori. 



k 

The growing manpower policy concern for the degree to ^ich such 
attitudes affect and are affected by the lalbr market experience of 
individtials is clearly evinced in a number or recent stidies. See, for 
exanple:' Andrisani (1973); Adams and Nestel (1973); Goodwin (1972)i 
Gurin (1970); Gurin and Gurin (197^); Fames et al. (1970); Quinn et 
(1970); Quinn and Mangione (1973); Quinn et al. (197^); ani Work in 
America (1972). 

5 

"^For reviews of this literature see: Rotter (I966; 1972); 
Lefcourt (I966; 1972); and Joe (I97I). 

^To a considerable degree, research efforts historically have been 
hanpered by the unavailability of longitudinal data on h^rge national 
samples. ! Without longitudinal data it is nbt possible to examine either 
the relationship between attitudes and subsequent labor market experience,' 
or the relationdhip between labor market esgperience and chang e in 
attitvles. Moreover, without large national sanples it is not possible 
to examine carefully, for example, age, sex, and race differences in 
relationships, nor is it possible to generalize from the saqple to the 
population as a whole. 
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the dimensions of experience include occiq?ational statvis, average hourly 
earnings, and joh satisfaction. Capitalizing on the longitiodinal data, 
the study also examines the influence of internal-external control in 
1969 on such subsequent work experience variables during the 1969-1971 
period as annual earnings, perceived financial progress, incidence of 
unenployment, and change between 1969 and 1971 in occupational status, 
average hourly earnings, job satisfaction, and annual earnings. 

In each case our interest is. in ascertaining whether internal- external 
control has an influence independent of skiUs, abilities, and 
selected demographic characteristics that are known to related to 
labor market experience. 7 Additionally, by examining the influence of 
internal-external control on labor market e:q?erience for whites and 
blacks separately, we seek to gain insight into whether racial differences 
in labor market experience are due more to a lower propensity among 
blacks to possess an internal outlook, or to lower "returns" to an 
internal outlook fra^blacks than for conpa^ble >fliites. 



The^^sec^d major objective of the study is to ascertain the degree 
> of stability in internal-external attitudes amDng middle-aged males 
over a two-year period— 1969 to 1971— and to determine whether labor 
market forces are . correlated with whatever changes in attitude are found 
to exist. The longitudinal nature of the NLS data allow us to test an 
/ implicit assumption in much of the literatoare on internal-external 
control and in much pf the theorizing concerning the relationship between 
initiative and poverty— that an internal-external attitude is a 
relatively stable personality characteristic* The primary question is 
whether a cohort of middle-aged males, wfiose self-concepts have been 
formed over a considerable nuniber of years , will systematically modify 
internal-external outlooks in light of changing economic fortunes. If 
so, this clearly implies that the removal of barriers to labor mrket 
opportunities will be translated into meaningful incentives for 
increased initiative on the part of workers. , 

' Sane inportant aspects of labor market experience whose influence 
on attitxides will be examined include change in earnings, occupational 
statais, and labor force status; extent of unemployment; and incidence 
of layoff and dismissal. In carrying out this analysis, it is possible 



'^As Seeman (1972a, p. il82) has noted, internal-external control 
"may contribute very little indepeident understanding of participation 
BxA social action when the proper (and multiple) controls are applied." 
By simultaneously controlling for a wide range of variables known or 
suspected to be correlated with both internal-external control and 
dimensions of labor market eaqperience, this portion of the analysis 
provides an important supplement to previous evidence assessing construct 
validity of the attitude. As an example of the latter, see Valecha 




(1972). 
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to control for a number of characteristics of the men, including several 
dijnensions of their Ijebor market experience at the beginning of the 
1969-1971 period—viz. occupation and skills, earnings, and class of 
worker • 



III CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Before proceeding to examine empirically the interrelation 
between internal-external control and lahor market experience, there 
are three conc^tual issues which may profitably- be discussed. The 
first involves the ways in which an internal- external attitude may be • 
translated into labor market success or failure. The secoisd relates to 
the possible effects of internal-external attitudes on racial differentials 
in labor market eiq?erience. The third concerns the inportance of 
exploring the effects of labor market forces on perceptions of 
internal-external control. 

Internal-External Control as Contributor 

Although the literature on internal-external control has given 
little attention to the role of this attitude as a deteitninant of labor 
market eaqperience, it is possible to argue by analogy that internal-external 
attitudes have an isiportant effect on socioeconomic attainment. The 
literature on internal-external control contains strong evidence that 
perceived efficacy in relation to one*s environment— i.e. , an internal 
attitude—reflects a propensity to influence that environment, a mark 
of initiative and coirpetence.o Furthermore, it is a relatively 
straightforward exercise to develop from this literature several ways 
in which internal-external outlooks might influence labor market 
experience. 

Since internals perceive greater merit in the expenditure of effo ^ 
than externals, for exaoiple, they may search the labor market jnore 
carefully for job opportunities and better avrail themselves of those 



Q 

As Rotter (I966, p. 25) has noted: "A series of studies provides 
strong support for the h^otheses that the individxial who has a strong 
belief that he can control his own destiny is likely to: (a) be more 
alert to those aspects of the environment which provide iiseful information 
for his future behavior; (b) take steps to inprove his environmental 
condition; (c) place greater value on skill or achievement reinforcements 



and be geneittUy more concerned with his ability, 
failures; and (d) be resistive to subtle attempts 



particularly his 
to influence him." 
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which arise. ^ By having their lahor marfet-Haatennae" mote finely tuned 
to ways of exploiting relative advantage, internals-fflay:^o invest in 
greater anounts of aai mare valuahle types of vocationaiSiEills , and 
more effectively Titilize the talents they come to possess. 10 As a 
consequence of mare diligent preparation for work, more careful scanning 
and exploitation of joh. opportunities , and more fully utilizing their 
potential, internals are expected to "be employed in the higher status, 
better paying, and psychologically more satisfying Johs. In addition, 
internals are also ea^iected to he less prone to unanployment , and more 
likely to advance in their careers. 

It should not he overlooked, however, that eng^loyer efforts to 
identify, hire, and promote individuals with initiative may also help 
to explain an association between internal-external control and labor 
market experience. To the extent that enployers can differentiate 
interoals and externals, they may screen workers on the basis of their 
expected propensity to exercise initiative in discharging their 
responsibilities. Personal interviews, letters of recommendation, and 
psychological testing, for exanple, typically serve this purpose in the 
^-trjng process. While performance records and supervisory ratings are 
often used to differentiate candidates for .advancement, layoff, or 
dismissal. 

Internal-External Control and White-Black Differentials 

Originally coined by anthropologist Oscar Lewis in 196I, the 
concept of a poverty culture has taken root inore quickly than almost 
any other social term in the past decade. H lit has provided an 
explanation for the entrenchment of poverty despite continued prosperity 
and monumental social-welfare legislation, and it has been broadly ^ 
interpreted to provide a basis for several aspects of manpower policy. 



%here is considerable evidence to sipport the notion that internals 
differ systematically from externals in seeking and utilizing information 
regarding laiportant life situations. See, for exa^le, Seeman and 
Evans (1962); Rotter (I966; 1972); and Phares (1968). 

•^°There is' some previous evidence from the National Longitudinal 
Surveys that si?)ports this line of thought. See Valecha (1972); and 
Fames et al. (1973). 

•^Lewis (1961; 1969). Also see Banfieli (1970); and Moynihan 
(1967).' 

^As Gurin (1970, PP. 85-86) has noted: "Most training programs 
devoted to the hard-core unemployed have viewed problems as psychological 
and motivational, not just deficiencies in skill and education. Mangum 
(1969 p. 101) also noted that manpower training and work progtams of 
th^sixties were to a large degree rooted firmly in a poverty culture 
rationale in that they "all assumed that the solution was to change the 
worker by adding to his skills and experience or changing his attitudes. 
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In the study that initiated the poverty culture concept, Lewis 
observed that the poor of all indxxstrialized countries resemble each 
other more than they resemhle their nonpoor countrymen— especially in 
terms of attitudes such as fatalism, which is virtually identical to 
Rotter's concept of externality. Lewis concluded, in essence, that 
cultural differences in these iiqportant attitudes perpetuate economic 
inequality from one generation to the next. The poor are poor, he 
argued, because they have inherited a faulty culture yhich embraced a 
value system inqoitpatible with the American work ethic. More specifically, 
it was argued that this culture places little value on initiative as a 
means toward upward mobility, and thereby generiates low levels of 
initiative among the poor. 

Although it is clearly not true that all blacks are poor or that 
all whites are noDEpoor,-'vrtiite-black differenceis in labor market experience 
are often approached from a poverty culture perspective, since poverty 
is more ccoimon among blacks than among whites j However, in shazp 
contrast to this explanation of white-black differences, a nuiriber of 
researchers have maintained that observed patjkems of motivational 
attitudes are largely endogenous to the socioieconomic system.^ Rather 
than white-black differentials in labor market experience deriving from 
a lower propensity of blacks to have an inte:rnal outlook, it is 
contended that racial differentials ±n experience may also result froin 
lower "returns" to the initiative of blacks/ ThuSj the fact that blacks 
perceive less payoff to their initiative than is perceived by ccmparable 
whites, may result solely from a well founded realization that the labor 
market rewards black Initiative less highly than it does the initiative 
of whites. That is, lower levels of internal control among blacks may 
be viewed as a consequence, as opposed to a cause, of white-black 
differentials in labor market experience. As Gurin and Gurin have noted: ^ 

. . . the e3qppctancy aspect of motivation emphasizes 
psychological forces that mirror the environment 
itself. We argue that eaqpectations of success must 
be very low and externally based where the environment 

» is so constraining. Expectancies can only begin to 
facilitate mobility and achievement where some 

; 6p.:5ortunity exists. 1^ 

While * neither denying the existence and ia$>ortance of laljor market 
discrlinination, nor heing necessarily in sympathy with a poverty culttire 



•^See, for exan^le, Valentine (I968); Gurin (1970); and Goodwin 
(1972). 

■'■^Gurin and ciiirin (197^), p. 1+2, n. 6. 
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approach, there are some who nonetheless argue that initiative is more 
valuable for blacks than whites* Coleman et al, (1966), for exaaople, 
found that attitudes closely resembling internal-external control were 
of considerably greater importance for educational attainaient among 
blacks than whites. Similarly, Duncan et al. (1972) have argued that 
it is precisely where social conditions are not amenable to achievement 
that personal initiative is most essential. Unfortunately, there is 
little enpirical evidence relating tc the importance of internal^externat 
control in explaining white-black differences in labor market experience. 

Internal-External Control as Outcome 

There are several compelling reasons for exploring the stability 
of internal-external attitudes over time, especially among a cohort of 
middle-aged males. Most ixnportantly, perhaps, is that it tells 
Something about whether the removal of barriers to labor market 
opportunities will be perceived as increasing the payoff to initiative, 
and thereby generate increased initiative on the part of workers. 
Additionally, examining the stability of internal-external attitudes 
sheds light on an implicit assuiqption in the literature on internal-external 
control and on a crucial tenet of the poverty cultiire thesis. In the 
former case, it becomes somewhat suspect to consider internal-external 
attitudes as a personality variable— as is typically done— if they are 
found to be susceptible to short term changes in environmental conditions. 
In the latter case, the central notion that poverty is "culttirally" 
determined is seriously damaged shoxild the perceived payoffs to 
initiative respond systematically to objective realities of the marketplace. 

Still another interest in exploring the stability of this attitude 
stems from the current public policy concern for the quality of the 
context in which people must work and live, and for the degree to which 
social and economic institutions serve the psychological as well as the 
economic needs of workers. Moreover, the concept of internal-external 
control is particularly relevant because of its similarity to the 
coneept of alienation. Indeed, the particular variant of alienation 
whicti encorpassed by the internal-external control variable— a feeling 
of powerless'ness— is perhaps the most interesting from an historical 
perspective. 15 it is, for exangple, the variant of alienation most 
pronjiiient in the early writings of Merx.l^ 



^^The reijemblance between internal-external control and alienation 
as "powerlessness" is discussed thoroughly in Seeman (1959;* 1972a; 1972c); 
aid Rotter (I966, p. 3). 

^^As Fromm (Paunce, 1968, p. 85) has noted: "Alienation 
(or * estrangement * ) means, for Mfirx, that man does not experience 
himself as the acting agent in his grasp of the world, but that the world 
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In the sociological theory of "mass society," and in the major 
thesis of Work in America (1972), alienation in its various forms is a 
crucial intervening variable in social processes by virtue of its 
responsiveness to social conditions* That is, alienation is\both 
affected by the social environment ~by the organization of work in 
particular— and also lnstrumenta3 in influencing social behavior, 
especially at the work place. ^7 

Although there is cofisiderable evidence that direct cultural ^ 
teaching Influences the development of Internal-external attitudes, 
there has been little eiqpirical evidence AymHning the extent of 
attitudinal change over tine. 19 The fact that the internal-external 
control measure was administered in 1969 and again in 1971 to the same 
saaple of Individuals places us in the /ortunate position of being 
able to examine the role of internal-external control as an outcone 
of, as well as a contributor to, labor maritet experience* Additionally, 
by addressing this issue aeiong a cohort of middle-aged males , whose 
attitudes oLe adght reasonably expect to be the mDSt stable of almost 
any age-sex cohort, the .hypothesis of attitudinal responsiveness is 
essentially tested in the limit. That is, should intemal«external 
attitudes respond systematically to labor market eiperience among these 
middle-aged males , it is most likely that they respond to labor market 
forces among other age-sex cohorts as well. 



IV EMPIRICAL AMALYSIS 

For purposes of this analysis, internal-external control will be 
measured by a respondent's score on an 11-item abbreviated version of 



(nature, others, and he himself) remain alien to him. They stand alone 
and against him as objects, even though they may be objects of his own 
creation." 

^^See, for instance, Seeman (1972a); Walter (I96U); Sheppard and 
Herrick (1972); and Work in America (1972). 



•^See Rotter (I966, p. 2k); Hsieh et al. (I969); MacDonald (1971a); 
Powell and Vega (1972); Seeman (1972a); and Lifschltz (1973). 



-^For a saqpling of the research which has at least explicitly 
entertained this consideration, see Gorman (I968); Gurin (1970); Smith 
(1970); MacUonald (1971b); Schneider (197^'; Lefcourt (1972); Seeman 
(1972a); Wolfe (1972); Dianond and Shapiro (1973); Foulds et al. (197^^); 
anl Gurin and Gurln (1971^)* 
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Rotter's <1966) Internal-External Control Scale. These items— selected 
from the original 23-item scale beca\ise they appeared to be more general, 
adiilt priented, and work related- -•were administered in identical form 
in the 1969 and 197I surveys. Assigning each item a score from 1 to 
k on the basis of Increasing external control, scores on this scale may 
range from U to M^-. In interpreting the engpirical results, it should 
be kept in mind that the lower the score, the greater the degree of 
interriality (initiative). 21 

Internal-External Control as Contributor 

Cross-sectional relationships between internal-external control 
and occupational statiis, average hourly earnings, and Job satisfaction 
* are presented by race in Table 6.1. For each of these aspects of labor 
market experience, the relationship is analyzed \ising data from the 
1969 survey and then reexamined \ising information from the 1971 round 
of interviews. Longitudinal relationships between internal-external 
control and seven other dimensions of .labor market experience are 
presented by race in Table 6.2 and 6.3. Table 6.2 presents the data 



Since the omission of 12 items from the original test implied an 
approximate halving of the possible range of scores, the foimat of the 
U items selected was elaborated to avoid such a shrinkage. A pretest 
of both the original and modified versions with the same group of 
subjects revealed that they produced nearly identical measures. For a 
.more conplete description of the abbreviated version, see the Appendix 
to this chapter. 

^"^uder-Eichardson internal consistency reliability estimates were 
0.7^ for the administration of the 11- item scale in 19o9 and 0.7^9 for 
the administration in 1971. These internal consistency reliability 
estimates are based igpon the entii*e cohort of "middle-aged respondents 
for whom complete information was ascertainable. For a further discussion 
of internal consistency reliability estimates— including the method of 
calculation and the estimates by race— and for an item analysis of the 
U-item scale, see the Appendix to this chapter. 

^Sleasured by a dichotomous V8,riable which assigns the value 1 if 
the respondent is "highly satisfied" with his Job, and 0 otherwise. In 
the case of this and all other dichotomous dependent variables in the 
analysis, the respective regression coefficients have been mailtiplied 
by 100 to eaqjress them in percentage terms. 




Table 6*1 Regression Resxats— Net Relationships between 

Internal-External Control and Occiqpational Statvus, 
Average Hourly Earnings, and Job Satisfaction, by 

Race® 

(t-ratios) 



Net relationships 


WHITES 


BIACILS 


Internal-external control in 1969 






Occupational status, 1969 


-0.5 


-0.1. 


Average hourly earnings, I969 


{.k.32)** 


(-0.83) 


-0.03 


-0.01 


Job s at ■'.s fact ion, I969 


(-3.60)** 


(-1.32)* 


-1.7 


-0.3 




(-6.50)** 


(-0.74) 


Internal-external control in 1971 




Occupational status, 1971 


-0.5 


0.1 




(-4.55)**- 


( 0.88) 


Average hourly earnings, I97I 


'0.0k 


-0.02 




U3.6'2)** 


(-2.52)-** 


Job satisfaction, I97I 


-1.1 


0.2 




{-k.kO)** 


( 0.U3) 



a Respondents 50 to 6k years of age in 1971 vho vere eniployed 
full time as nonagricultural wage and salary workers at both 
the 1969 and I97I survey dates . In each case , the net 
relationships have been obtained controlling for education, 
training, health, tenure, age, marital statixs, region of 
residence, and city size. Coii?)lete results of the regression 
analyses from which these data were derived arc presented 
in Appendix A. For a coniplete description of all variables 
and their units of measurement, see text or Glossary. 
Significant at a < -01^ 

* Significant at ct < .10. 
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Table 6.2 Regression Resizlts— Net Relationships between 

Internal-External Control in I969 and Annual Earnings 
1970, Perceived Financial Progress 1969-1971, and 
Uneinployinent I969-I97I, by Race^ 

(t-ratios) 



Net relationships 


WHITES 


BIACKS 


Internal-external control in I969 
Annual earnings, 1970 

Perceived financial progress j 1969-I97I 

Unenrployment , I969-I97I 


-91 

(-3.99)** 
-0.9 

(-3A9)** 
-0.2 

(-1.23) 


-93 

-0.3 
(-0.76) 
O.k 

( 1.71)* 



a Respondents 50 to 6k years of age in 1971 who were en?)loyed 
full time as nonagricultural wage and salary workers at both the 
1969 and 1971 survey dates. In each case, the net relationships 
ha/e been obtained controlling for education, training, health, 
tenure, age, inarital statiis, region of residence, and city size. 
Complete results of the regression- analyses from which these data 
were derived are presented in Appendix A. For a complete description 
of all variables and their units of measurement, see text or 
Glossary. 

^ Significant at < .01* 

* Significant at a< •O^. 
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Table 6«3 Regression Results**Net Relationships between Internal-External 
Control in I969 and Subsequent Changes in Occupational Status 9 
Average Hourly Earnings , Job Satisfaction, and Annual Earnings, 
by Race: Total Sanple and Respondents with Saine Einployer^ 

(t-ratios) 



1 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


Net relationships 


Total 
saqple 


Respondents 
with same 
eoiployer 
1969-1971 


Total 
sanple 


Respondents 
vlth same 
employer 

1969-1971 


Internals-external control 










in 1969 










Change in occi^atibnal 










status, 1969-1971 






u. J.y 




(-0.77) 


(-0.35) ■ 


( 1.89) 


( 1.66) 


Change in average^ 








hourly earnings. 










1969-1971 


0.01 


0.01 


-0.01 


-0,01 . 




( l.lfi) 


( 1.15) 


(-1.37)* 


(-1.01) 


Change in Job . 








satisfaction,/ 1969- 










1971 


-0.01 


-0.01 


-0.01 


-0.00 




(-1.79)** 


(-2.11)** 


(-1.38)* 


(-0.97) 


Change in anntutl 








earnings, i968- 










1970 


- 99 


- 109 


- kh 


- 31^ 






(-2.80)*** 


(-2.58)*** 


(-2.05)** 



a Respondents ^ 50 to 64 years of age in 1971 whc^ were eiqployed full time as 
nonagricultxiral vage and salary workers at both the 1969 and 197I survey . 
dates. In each case, the net relationships have been obtained controlling 
for education, training, health, tenure, age, marital status^ region of 
residence, and city size. Complete results of the regression analyses 
fran which these data were derived are presented in Appendix a* For a 
coiqplete description of all variables and their units of measurement, 
see^text or Glossary. 
Sign^Lficant at a < •Ol: 

^ Significant at a < -05. 

* Significant at a < 'lO* 
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relating to annual earnings, perceived financial progress, and 
unesnployment;^ Table 6.3 deals with changes25 In occtqpational status, 
average hourly earnings, idb satisfaction, and annxial earnings .So 

i In each of the tahles, multiple regression analysis has heen used 
to render all relationships net of individual differences in education, 
•training, health, tenure, age, marital status, region of residence, and 
city size. 27 To coutrol for race, and to examine the hypothesis that 



^easxired hy a dichotomous variable which assigns the value 1 if 
the respondent reports that he has advanced financially diiring the 
period I969-I97I, and 0 otherwise. 

Pk 

Measured hy a dichotomous variable which assigns the va.lue 1 if 
the respondent eaqperienced any weeks of unemployment diiring the period 
1969-1971, and 0 otherwise. 

^^In all cases the value reported in the I969 survey is subtracted 
from the value reported in 1971. For Job satisfaction, the values for 
each year range from 1 to U in termf? of increasing Job satisfaction. 

26 

In all cases, status on the particular dimension at the beginning 
of the period has aLso been statistically controlled, both to compare 
internals and externals who were otherwise conparable at the beginning 
of the period, and to minimize effects of "regression toward the mean." 

^'^Each of these control variables has been measured as follows: 
(a) educational attainment— in terms of four categorical variables: 
0-8, 9-11, 12, and I3+ years of 'schooling; (b) incidence of 
training—assigned the value 1 if received training, and 0 otheiTd.se; 
(c) health status—l if there were no health limitations on work, and 0 
otherwise; (d) tenure— actual years with present employer; (e) 
age— measui'ed by three categorical variables: 50 to 55 to 59, and 
60 to 6k years of age as of 1971; (f ) marital status— assigned the value 
1 if mailed with spouse present, and 0 otherwise; (g) region of 
residence— 1 if non-South, and 0 otherwise; and lastly (h) city 
size — loeasured by three categorical variables bas^d on size of respondent* 
local labor market: less than 200,000; 200,000 to 699,999; and 700,000 
or more. In each case where categorical variables have been used — namely 
with educational attainment, age, and city size— the first category has 
been the omitted one and hence constitutes the reference group. The 
date to which each of these control variables applies is noted in the 
tables displaying the congplete regression results. See Appendix Tables 
6A-1 to '6A-5. 
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"rettirns" to initiative are lower for blacks than for canparable whites, 
separate analyses are conducted for whites and blacks. Additionally, 
in all cases the iinlverse inclxides only those in5ddle-*aged men who were 
eiqployed fuH-time as nonagriciQ.tural wage and salary workers at both 
the 1969 and I97I survey dates. Thus, the groitp under investigation 
has stronger-than-javerage ties to the work force. Tabic 6.3 also 
presents data foi*" a. subset of this universe—those who remained with 
the same enqployer throughout the I969-I97I period. 

Especially among whites, there is considerable s^pport for the 
hypothesis that internal-external attitudes bear an independent 
relationship to labor market experience. For seven of the ten dimensions 
of labor market eacperience examined among whites, and for four of the 
ten among blacks, the xSet relationships between internal-external control 
and aspects of experience are statistically significant at the 5 percent 
level. As. has been noted, some of the dependent variables have been 
used in more than one regression; in 12 of the 17 regressions for whites 
and in 5 of xhe I7 for blacks, a statistically significant (5 percent) 
net relationship was obtained. Confidence in these findiijss is 
strengthened by the high degree of similarity in the 1969 and I97I 
cross-sectional results for both race grotgps, and by the fact that the 
hypothesis receives sigjport from longitudinal data as well. 

It is also ing>ortant to note that there is seme evidence among 
both whites and blacks that initiative is translated into labor market 
success among those who remain with tb^ same employer as well as among 
those who change en{)loyers. This suggests that there are several ways 
in ^ich initiative may lead to success. Among the total sanqple of 
workers, internals may tend to seek out more advantageous employment 
opportunities and to advance more rapidly than coiqparable externals by 
having greater awareness of, and being more responsive to, labor market 
opportunities. But for internals who do not choose to shift en5)loyers 
there are other ways in which to advance. Their greater initiative is 
apparently recognl'sed and rewarded by enqploycrs through greater intrafirm 
opportxmities for advancement. 

More specifically, the cross-sectional data for whites suggests 
that "internals" are in the better occupations, that they attain greater 
status , earn more money, and tend to be more highly satisfied with their 
work than ccoqparable externals. The longitudinal data also suggest 
that white internals ei^erience more favorable labor market circxmistances 
than their external counterparts; namely, greater annual earnings, and 
more pronounced advancement in earnings and job satisfaction both 
within films and through interfirm mobility. Also, it is notable that 
the objective realities of their advancements were not lost X5>on them, 
as white internals were more likely than externals to have perceived 
economic progress during the I969-I97I period. They were not, however. 
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less prone to \ineinployinent than conparable externals, nor were they 
more llkel^r to advance in tenns of occupational status or average hourly 
earnings. 28 



Anong hlacks, internals were also more likely to earn more than 
their external counterparts—on both an hourly and an annual hasis. As 
was also the case with whites , hlack internals tended to advance wore 
rapidly than ccM?parahle externals in terms of annual earnings. Additionally, 
they were less prone to iinenqployment than externals, and there was some 
evidence that advancement was attained within the firm as well as through 
mobility in the labor market at large. 

Although internal-external attitudes appear to exert a systematic 
influence on a nusiber of aspects of labor market experience among both 
blacks and whites, the data in the main suggest that these attittades 
influence work e35>erience less for black middle-aged males than for 
their white counterparts. In particular, unlike the fi n dings for whites, 
black internals were no more likely than conparable black externals to 
be enployed in the better, higher status dobs (Table 6.1). Nor were 
they more likely than externals to be highly satisfied with their work 
or to perceive themselves as having made economic progress (Tables 6.1 
and 6.2). Finally, while the influence of initiative on annual earnings 
appears virtually identical for whites and blacks (Table 6.2), the 
influence of initiative on average hourly earnings in both 1969 and 
1971 (Table 6.1), ani on change in annual earnings (Table 6.3), appears 
to be considerably less for blacks than whites. 

The most notable exception to these white-black differences in 
apparent "returns" to initiative occtirs in the case of iinenployment. 
The more external the black man, the more likely he was to have 
e3q?erienced \ineii?>lQyment , but no such relationship is evident for the 
whites. Although we cannot be certain, it is possible that this racial 
difference reflects institutional arrangements governing layoff and 
dismissal. Since whites are disproportionately represented in the 
better jobs, layoffs and dismissals may be dictated on the. basis of 
administrative procedures to a greater extent than is 'typical in the 



The reader should be cautioned, however, against too readily 
accepting the null hypothesis that individual differences in. ?.nitiative 
are unrelated to advancement in occi5>ational status and average hourly 
earnings. The brevity of the period being studied, the state of the 
economy during the period, the age of ^ this sample, the difficulty in 
measuring occupational advancement, and the difficulty in regressing 
change scores, all argue for further investigation of these relationships. 
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lower status Jobs generally heli by the blacks. For exanple, where 

layoffs are coopletely detezmlned on the basis of administrative 

policies , enployers may have little recourse other than to follow these 

policies and to ignore the initiative of those in line for layoff. 

Where institutional arrangements are virtually absent, on the other 

hand, the initiative of workers nay be an extremely important 

consideration in deciding who is to suffer layoff. 

0 

The most plausible way in which the "returns" to initiative may be 
systematically lowered for blacks is through their relegation to Jobs 
that are inferior to those of cong^arably qualified whites. 30 Through 
this form of labor laarket discrimination, the xuJderutidlzation of black 
talent and initiative would explain \fc^ initiative appears to have less 
effect for blacks than for whites on hourly earnings, growth in annual 
earning^^^ perceived progress, and Job satisfaction. Moreover, should 
intemax^extemal attitudes respond systematically to labor market 
e3cperience, the lower degree of internality among blacks may be a 
realistic re^onse to an opportunity strtxcture which acttially offers 
less payoff ta their initiative. 31 

An indication or the magnitude and seriousness of underexqployment 
among middle-aged blacks can be derived from the cocplete regression 
results pertaining to occupational status shown in Appendix Table 6A-2 , 
Whites are, on the average, twice as hi^ in occupational status as 
blacks--the mean Duncan Index scores beiiig ^1 and 21 points on the 
^7-point status scale. By substituting the mean values for whites on 
£he internal-external control scale— and on every control variable 
included in the analysis— into the regression equation for blacks. 



^This is essentially the distinction made by Doeringer and Piore 
(197I; Ch. 8) in their concepts of "primary" and "secondary" labor 
markets. In the primary sector, workers are predominantly white and 
administrative procedxires are a principal characteristic which 
distinguishes this sector from tihe secondary labor market— where workers 
are disproportionately black and personnel policies are dictated by the 
forces of the marketplace to a considerably greater extent than'by 
institutional arrangements. 



"'^For a detailed analysis of '"stterns of white and minority 
employment, see Heistand (196U). v 

31 /* 
In 1969, the mean score on the 11-item internal-external scale 

for this subset of respondents was 22.0 for whites (o = 5«7) and 2U.6 

for blacks (a » 5*6). In 1971j the corresponding figures were 22.5 

(a = 5*8) and 2U.9 (a 5*7), respectively. 
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we may derive an estimate of the inean pccigpational status blacks vouU 
have attained had they been equal to whites in internal-external ^2 
attitudes and in every other respect for which we are able to control. 
This estimate indicates that about one-fourth of the 20-point differential 
in . occtqpational status is attributable to the conibined influence of 
racial differences in internal-external control, education, tra ining , 
health, tenure, age, marital status, region of residence, and city size. 
What these findings clearly suggest is that historical restrictions on 
the occiqpational entry of these middle-aged blacks have resulted in 
lower "returns" to black skills, abilities, and initiative. Black-white 
differences therefore appear to result more from these lower Tettoms, 
than from deficiencies among blacks in all of these measures of abilities, 
skills, and initiative ccobined; 

It may be possible, however, to reconcile these findings with 
those of others— for example, Coleman et al. (I966)— who have suggested 
that initiative is loore iaqportant for blacks than whites* Since few 
studies have examined the influence of internal-external attitudes on ^ 
labor market achievement, it is quite likely that there are real 
differences between the success criteria used by others and those of 
this sttdy. Where the criterion is a scholastic achievement examination, 
for example, success is almost solely a function of characteristics of 
the individual. Biit where the criterion is occipational attaijament, 
success is not only determined by the talents and initiative of 
individuals— i.e. , by the siflpply side of the market—but by the opportunity 
structure, or "demand side," as well. 

Internal-External Control as Outcane 

To accoiqjlish the second major objective of this research— an 
examination of the stability of internal-external attitudes over the 
1969-1971 period— both the extent and the correlates of attitudinal 
change are explored among all members of the cohort for whom coqplete 
information is ascertainable. To measure the extent of change, we use 
the distribution of I969-I97I difference scores, the cross -tabulation 
of 1971 by 1969 scores, and the correlation between I969 and I97I 
' internal-external attitiades. 

The distribution of actual difference scores on the internal-external 
control measiire is presented in Table 6.k» As might be expected among 
men of this age, these findings appear to reflect a considerable 
stability in scores, as 72 percent of the whites ai^ 65 percent of the 



or a further discussion of this estimating procedure and for 
similar analyses of black-white differentials, see Kohen (1973; PP. 89- 
9!^); Schiller (1971); I>uncan (1969); and Jencks et al. (1972). 
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Table 6.h Change in Internal-External Control 
Score, 1969-1971, by Races 



(Percentage distribution) 



Change in interna lity, 1969- 
1971 


WHITES 
- 


BIACKS 


Increase in score (decreasing 






internality) \ 






+15 or more \ 


1 


2' 


+10 to +lU . \ 


- 3 


5 


+0 to +9 \ 


11 


12 


+3 to +5 \ 


18 


16 


Stable score | 






-2 to +2 ^ 


37 




Decrease in score (increasing 






internality) 






-3 to -5 


17 


15 


-6 to -9 


9 


11 


-10 to -lU 


2 


h 


-15 or more ^ 


1 


2 


Total percent 


100 


ICO 


Total number of respondents 


2T1B7 


765 



a Respondents 50 to 6U years of age in 1971 with 
reported internal-external control score in 
1969 and 1971. 
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blacks changed scores by 5 or fewer points between the two dates* This 
stability is furiher denjonstrated by the cross -tabulation of I97I and 
1969 scoren by race (Table 6.5). It is interesting to note, moreover, 
that changes in scores among those at the tails of the distribution in 
1969 appear to display the statistical .tendency of "regression toward 
the mean." This suggests that some of the larger changes in scores may 
merely reflect measurement error. 

Although these tables suggest a considerable degree of attitudinal 
stability over the two-year period, the zero-order correlation 
coefficients between I969 snd I97I scores are markedly lower than vould 
be expected if there were no real change in attitudes. On the basis of 
the internal consistency reliability estimates of 0.75 which were 
previously noted, internal-external control scores in 1969 aiKi I97I 
should be correlated to roughly this same degree if no real change in 
attitude occurred. Yet the coi^elation coefficients between I969 and 
1971 scores were only 0.55 for whites and 0.35 for blacks. 

To assess the extent to vjhich the observed attitudinal change is 
related to the respondents' experience, we have regressed the actual 
difference scores33 on several dimensions of that e3cperience over tht- 
two-year period: (a) change in occ\5)ational status, (b) change in 
annual earnings, (c) change in iineiDployment experience, 3^ (d) change 
in labor force status, 35 (e) the incidence of involuntary separation. 



' ^^avidson (1972, Ch. 3) notes that where three conditions hold, 
the psychometric technique of "estimated true gain scores" does fiot 
order respondents any differently than raw difference scores. In 
fact, estimated tnie gain scores were obsearved to be, if anything, 
inferior to raw difference scores in such cases . These three conditions 
include stability of the mean, standard deviation, and internal 
consistency reliability estimate of the attitudinal measure over time. 
The Appendix to this chapter presents data which demonstrate that each 
of these conditions is met with this saiqple of middle-aged males. 

^'^Change in unenployment eacperience is measured by dichotomous 
valuables resultiiag in fo\ir categories: (l) those with at least one 
week of uneinployment in both I968-I969 and I969-I97I; (2) those with 
unemployment in 1968-I969 only; (3) those with unenq?loyment in 1969-I97I 
only; and (U) those with no unemployment in either period (reference 
groig?). 

^^Change in labor force status is measured by dichotomous variables 
resulting in four categories: (1) those out of the labor force in the 
survey weeks of both I969 awl 1971; (2) those in the labor force in 
1969 and out in 1971; (3) those out of the labor force in I969 and in 
the labor force in 1971; and iS) those in the labor force at both survey 
dates (reference groi5>). 
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Table 6.5 



Internal-External Control Score in 1971 by Internal -External Control 

Score in 1969and Race^ 



/ i 



/ 















23-26 




31-36 






Internal -external 


Total 


11-14 


15-18 


19-22 


27-30 


37-W 




control , I9JJ; 


















Internal -external 




















control , 1969 
























WHITES 


• 

Total 




2,187 


I7U 


389 


563 


53U 


311 


183 


33 


11-m 




188 


63 


56 


38 


20 


8 


2 


1 


^5-18 




U32 


60 


137 


iito 


70 


19 


6 


0 


A9-22 




5U9 


32 


55. 


182 


IU7 


55 


lU 


U 


23-26 




531 


10 


136 


167 


111 


UU 


8 


27-30 




308 


6 


18 


51 


95 


71 


61 


6 


31-36 




153 


3 


8 


12 


3U 


Ul 


uu 


■ llr 


37-^1* 

• 




26 


0 


0 


u 


1 


6 


12 


3 






BLACKS 


Total 




785 


22 


72 


1U8 


2lU 


180 


122 


27 


11-lU 




27 


8 


3 


7 


5 


1 


2 


1 


15-18 




83 


5 


lU 


22 


18 


15 


6 


3 


19-22 




135 


3 


18 


UO 


U2 


20 


11 


1 


, 23-26 




230 


3 


16 


'41 


75 


58 


30 


7 


27-30 




190 


3 


15 


25 


50 


U8 


12 


7 


51-36 




103 


0 


6 


11 


23 


33 


26 


U 


37-^*^* 




17 


0 


0 


2 


1 


5 


5 


U 



a Respondents 50 to 6U years of age in 1971 with reported internal-external control 
score in I969 and I97I . 
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and (f) change in health status. In this regression model we also 
control for status prior to the conmencement of the period in terms of: 
(a) internal-external control, (h) occigpational status, (c) annual 
earnings, (d) class of worker, (e) region of residence, (f) city size, 
and (g) race .37 By so doing, we are in essence asking whether individuals 
who are equal in terms of internal-external control and the other 
indicated characteristics at the beginning of the period will change 
their perception of environmental control in light of changes in their 
personal circumstances. Additionally, the regression model has been 
reestimated for only those who were eirployed as nonagricultural \mge and 
salary workers at both the 1969 and 1971 survey dates. The regree^sion 
results for each of. the universes are presented in Table 6.6. 

Overall, the data suggest that internal-external attitudes ave 
responsive to changing e:qperience in- the labor market. In particTtLar^ 
there is. evidence that advancement in occiqpational status, advancement 
in annual eamicgs, re-entiy into the labor force, and the absence of 
unemployment are systematically related to increasing internal control. 
In each case, moreover, the relationships are statistically significant 
at the 5 percent level. 

In addition, systematic attitudinal change between 1969 and 1971 is 
also related to race, to occupational status at the beginning of the 
period, and to whether an individual was employed in the public or, 
private sector of the labor market. These relationships inply that 



-^' Changes in health status are measured by dichotomous variables 
\ resxating in fo\ir categories: (l) those with health limitations in the 
\sTirvey weeks of both 1969 and 1971; (2) those witfi heal^th limitations 
in 1969 but not in 1971; (3) those with health limitations in 1971 but 
n^in 1969; and those with no health limitations in either year 
(reference group). 

^'^To control for race, separate regressions were run for whites 
and blacks, ai^ statistical tests performed to ascertain whether race 
differences precluded the combining of the two samples. The null 
hypothesis that there are no black-white differences in regression 
coefficients was accepted at the 10 percent level using Chow's (1960) 
test of equality between sets of coefficients. It should be noted that 
the test of regression coefficients between the white and black 
regressions was designed to ascertain whether a significant contribution 
to explanatory power would be lost by pooling regressions and controlling 
for race differences merely by way of a dichotomous race variable. Since 
the null hypothesis could not be rejected even at the 10 percent level, 
white and black sangples were pooled and a dichotomous race variable 
entered into the pooled equation. 
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Table 6.6 Regression Results— Net Relationships between Selected Aspects of 
Respondents* Experience and Changes in Internal -External Control, 

1969-1971^ 







Total 


N onagr icul tural 


wage 






sample 


and salary workers 


Aspect 










employed 


1969-1971 




Regression 




(t-ratios) 


Regression 


(t-ratios) 




coefficients 






coeffic ients 






undn^c xii occupci umiittx bi/ciuuo 


- 0,02 






- 2.64)*** 


- 0.02 


(- 


2.09 )»• 


1,/(U31I1^C JLll alUlUCiX cell 


- 0.04 






- 2.54)»** 


- 0.04 


/ _ 
\- 


1 .00 1 


llnpmnl ovmpni* 1Q68-1Q6q and 
















1 □^□..1 0*71 


- 0.18 






- 0.31) 


1.05 


( 


1.85)** 




0.46 






1.11) 


0.19 


( 


0.23) 


Unemployment, 1968-1969 only 


0.52 






1.18) 


0.59 


( 


1.04) 


Out of labor force , 1969 and 
















1 0*71 


0.15 






0'.30) 






b 


out Ox laoor lorce lyoy , in 
















1971 


- 2.83 






- 2.22)** 


b 




b 




0.05 






0.12) 


b ■ 




b 


T>f\f\r% KiA9l f Vi 1 Q^Q nnH 1 0*71 
Foor neaXT/u, ±707 unu 


0.14 






0.49) 


- 0.34 


(- 


0.87) 


Tmr%r%f\\teiA VioqI^Vi 1 Q^Q«*1 0*71 

unproved uemi/u, ±y\jy**±y{x 


- 0.22 






- 0.65) 


0.03 


( 


0.07) 


i/e ueriors^ea neaxi/u, ±707~ 
















1971 


- 0.35 






- 1.01) 


0.18 


( 


0.39) 


Involuntary separation 


- 0.55 






- 1.18) 


- 1.22 


(- 


2.09) 


Control variables 
















Internal -external control , 
















1969 


- 0.46 






-27.18)*** 


- 0.44 


(-20.79 )••• 


Occupational status, 1969 


- 0.02 






- 3.81)*** 


- 0.01 


(- 


2.11)** 


Aiuiuai earnings » lyoo*' 


- 0.02 






> 1.23) 


- 0.01 


(- 


0.64) 


oeix -employe Q , lyoy 


- 0.02 






[- 0.08) 


b 




b 


Public sector, 1969 


0.69 






[ 2.57)*** 


0.74 


( 


2.58)*** 


Non-soutn, I709 


0.27 






[ 1.19) 


0.42 


( 


1.52) 


Mtdium-size city, 1969 


0.20 






[ 0.86) 


0.22 


( 


0.80) 


Large city, I969 


- 0.21 






(- 0.84) 


- 0.32 


(- 


1.09) 


Race 


0.85 






( 2.29)** 


0.71 


( 


1.60)* 


Constant 


11.22 






( 22.00) 


10.35 


( 16.67) 






0.22 




0.21 




F-rat 0 


37.53 




27.65 




Number of sample cases 


2,747 




IJ'tl 





(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 6.6 



Continued 



a The universe of respondents for the regression resxxlts reported in 
colosnns 1 and 2 inclivles all males hetveen the ages of ^0 and 6k in 
1971 for who© cooplete information was ascertainable. The universe 
of respondents for the regression results reported in coltunns 3 and 

- If has been further restricted to those who were otployed as 

nonagriciatural wage and si^lary workers at botl2 the 1969 and 1971 
survey dates. Fc^-a-€<xgpLl:ete description of all variables, and their 
units of measvirement5 see text or Glossary. 

b Variable does not^ enter regression because of definition of universe. 

c Annual earnings and earnings advancement have been divided by one 
thousand. 

^ Significant at a < -Ol. 

^ Significant at a < '05. 

^ Significant at a < -lO* 
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tlackP, those lowest in occupational statxis, and public sector workers 
were more likely to develop external outlooks during the period; whi.le 
whites, those highest in status, the self-enployed, and private sector 
wage and salary workers tended to become more internal between 19^9 and 
1971. Among the factors that may help to escplain these relationships 
are the Civil Rights movement, the general prosperity of the 1965-15)69 
period, and the economic inroads of public sector unionism. That is, 
these developments may have generated expectations for further progress 
among these gro\q?s which were not easily fulfilled during the 1969-1971 
recessionary period. By the same token, whatever gains these workers 
experienced during the 1965-1969 period may have been seriously 
jeopardized by the economic downturn of the 1969-1971 period— also 
contributing to increasingly external outlooks, other things equal. 



These findings, in conjiinction with those examinings^he role of 
internal-external attitudes as a contributor to labor market experience, 
suggest that internal-external attitudes lx)th affect one's behavior 
toward his environment , and are affected by one ' s , environment . Moreover , 
since this evidence is obtained among men between the. ages of 50 and 
6k in 1971, it suggests that the early formation of external attitudes 
is not a "shackle" which precludes an individual from upward mobility. 
On the contrary, it s\iggests that opportunities for success, and success 
itself 5 are effective means for raising initiative to succeed, and that 
the somewhat more external outlooks of the poor may reflect unfulfilled 
expectations and lower returns to initiative, rather than — or as well 
as — a lack of initiative. 

In addition, the apparent manner in which internal-external control 
and the environment mutually reinforce one another, is entirely consistent 
with the hypothesized role of this attitude in sociological theories of 
alienation .38 in this literature, the work eacperience of individ\ials 
shapes their perceptions of control over their environment, which in 
turn affects the way in which individuals react to their environment in 
future situations. More specifically, unfavorable work experiences are 
thought to increase tendencies toward external control, which in turn 
reduce the individual's willingness to participate in the institiitions 
of his society— and in particular, in the institution of work. 

Although we are aware of 0 survey data attesting to, or questioning, 
the stability of internal-exteriial attitudes, these results are not 
inconsistent with some evidence derived through psychotherapy. Lefcourt 
(1972, p. 31) has noted the impressive consistency of the relatively'- 
few stuiies that have exasiined changes in internal-external control 
resulting from psychotherapy. While acknowledging some potentially 
serious limitations of these studies, he notes that: "As persons 



See, for exanple, Seeman (1972a); and Walter (196^^). 
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succesflfuUy cope with Immediate difficulties, they do seem to ejqperience 
an increase in personal (internal) control." Furthermore, he considers 
that, in the main, this evidence offers considerable support for "a 
theoretically prohahle relationship between effectiveness and increased 
perceptions of personal control." 

Finally, it should be made eacplicit in interpreting our own findings 
that, if anything, our tests of statistical significance are \induly 
conservative. That is. Inherent in the analysis of attitudinal change, 
as previously mentioned, are serious methodological difficulties which 
systematically imierestlmate the relationships observed and at the same 
time raise the standard errors of the estimates obtained. The 
measureawit error ^ch inevitably exists in the internal-external control 
scores, for example, reduces -our ability to fit the change in scores and 
therefore ujjierstates the real relationships b'^tween labor market 
experience and attitudinal change. Also, the ;atistical artifact termed 
"regression toward the mean"--i.e., the built-in negative correlation 
between the initial level of a particular variable and change in that 
variable— introduces other statistical difficulties. In addition, the 
inevitably high degree of interdependence among the various measures 
included in the regression equation— -i.e. , multicollinearity—also 
renters conservative our tests of statistical significance by biasing 
\3pwards the staniard ea^rs of the parameter estimates. 

Reinforcing these methodological difficulties are at least two 
theoretical considerations which also suggest that only a portion of 
the true relationship between labor market experience ,and change in 
internal-external control is likely to be observed. In the fipamework 
of Rotter's social learning theory (1972, pp. 1-U6), expectancies may 
theoretically change as unexpected events are experienced and also as a 
function of the amount of prior experience in related situations. 39 
Obviotasly, labor market experience during the 1969-I97I peripcl for many 
workers— and for men of this age cohort in particular—were events which 
could be anticipated and for which there was considerable prior experience. 
Since males of this cohort had considerable work experience on vhich to 
base their expectations, and to the extent that for these men the 



^^In Rotter's words (1972, pp. 28-29): "Social learning theory 
has hypothesized that there are two general variables that operate to 
affect the size of ea5)ectancy changes . . . With both positive and 
negative reinforcements, an une35>ected occxirrence has a greater effect 
than an expected one. . . .In other words, the occurrence of the 
. . . (event) must be of such a nature as to permit recategorization; 
otherwise, the person might simply regard its occuirence as random or 
specific to one situation only., . . . The second general variable 
affecting the size of expectancy changes is the number of previous 
eacperiences the subject has had in the situation." 
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particular labor market experiences examined in this study were 
predictable events, weaker relationships between work experience and 
change in attitude may exist than might be observed for other groups of 
workers — eig. , .yotrth and women. Not only would youth" and women have 
less work eacperience on which to base their expectancies, they might 
also bev considerably more susceptible to the adverse labor-market forces 
between \L969 and 1971 than middle-aged males who, through \seniority 
arrangemerrts , may have been' somewhat insulated from the full force of 
the econocm; downturn* 

Fortunately, each of these factors operates in the same systematic 
fashion — to simpress any real, relationships between labor market 
experience and^hange in internal- external attitudes which may, in fact, 
exist. That statistically, significant relationships are nevertheless 
observed in lightXof these limitations is highly suggestive of the 
importance of a favorable opportunity structure and of positive work 
experience for the a.evelopment of internal attitudes. 



VI SUMMARY AND CONCIiUSIOHS 

i 

The principal purpose of this research has been to examine the 
role of a particular social psychological attit\ade as both a contributor 
and an outcome in the dynamics of labor market experience. This 
attitude termed "internal- external control," taps the perceived payoffs 
to initiative and has. therefore received considerable -attention in 
behavioral science research as a generator of initiative. In particular, 
it has become a critical element in theories of poverty — especially 
among blacks. Additionally, its close conceptual linkage to a 
dimension of alienation — that of perceived powerles3iless*-has also given 
it a prominent place in several sociological theories (Seeman 1972a; 
1972c). 

'The data for middle-aged males used in this stu^iy^ have provided 
several advantages previously unavailable to researchers addressing 
such questions. Most in^portantly, to the best of our knowledge they 
constitute the first data set for a national sample that has been able 
to examine the relationship between internal- external control and 
subsequent labor market experience as well as the relationship between 
labor market experience and change in internal-external control. The 
fact that the modified Rotter scale was administered both in 1969 and 
in 1971 5 and that substantial information about labor market experience 
and attitudes for this time interval was also collected, has made suc^ 
analyses possible. 

Ten selected criteria of labor market success have been examined to 
test the hypothesis that individual differences in internal- external 
attitudes are related to the attainment of labor market success. The 
systematic relationships between internal- external control airi. the 
ntmierous dimensions of work experience that have been examined provide 
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considerable support for the hypothesis, and impressive evidence of the 
construct validity of the internal-external control meas\are. This is 
especially true in view of the fact that the observed relationships 
were independent of individual differences in skills, abilities, and 
demographic distribution, and were obtained on the basis of longitudinal 
as well as cross-sectional data. 

There is alsp considerable support for the hypothesis that labor 
market success enhances one's initiative to attain further success. 
\^hile there is considerable stability in internal-external control 
scores over this two-year period for both whites and blacks, those 
respondents whose labor niarket experience was favorable consistently 
exhibited a teniency toward increased internal control. Those whose 
labor market experience was unfavorable, by the same token, consistently 
exhibited a tendency toward increased external control. Finally, 
internal-external control scores tended to remain stable for those whose 
labor market situations changed little during the period. The evidence 
suggests>in essence, that increased opportunities for upward mobility 
and advancement will increase the initiative of both blacks and whites 
to attain success. Initiative and the experience of labor market 
success, therefore, appear to proceed in tandem and to be mutually 
reinforcing. 

While this evidence is, in general, in agreement with the large 
body of literatxire relating to the influence of internal-external 
attitudes in other contexts, the findings are at odds with an irplicit 
assuinption underlying most of the literature on internal-external control, 
namely that this attitude functions as a relatively stable personality 
variable. In view of our finding that internal- external attitudes of 
middle-aged men are influenced by labor market forces, it is likely that 
they are even more sensitive to the work experience of the young. Thus, 
theories viewing this attitude to be a form of alienation which shapes, 
and is shaped by , the environment, have found considerable support from 
thero findings. 

Furthermore, the data are also inconsistent in at least two inportant 
respects with the findings ani contentions of the Coleman Report (1966) 
and the poverty cultxire thesis. First', the "returns" to an internal 
attitude appear to be somewhat greater for whites than blacks. Most 
notably, initiative appears to be of no consequence for blacks in 
gaining access to the better, higher status occupations, while being of 
considerable ingportance for occupational attainment among whites. 
Second, internal- external attittides were also found to reflect the 
oppcirtunity structure. The greater tendency of blacks to possess an 
exterhal outlook therefore reflects to some degree the objective^^realities 
of thfeir more limited eiqployment opportunities. Increasing the "supply" 
of motivated blacks, in other words, may not in itself stimulate a 
"demand" for their potential productivity. Rather, an individual's 
degree of labor market experience is a function of both the opportunity 
structure arxi the talents and initiative of the individual. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 



THE NIS 11-ITEM IMTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL SCAIE 



The 11- item abbreviated version of Rotter's (1966) Internal-External 
Control Scale used in this study was first administered in the I969 
interview, and was administered again in identical form in the 1971 
siirvey. The abbreviated scale was constructed by including only those 
items of the 23-item Rotter scale whicli appeared to be more general, 
adult-oriented, and work related. Since the omission of 12 items from 
the original Rotter test liqplied an approximate halving of the possibxe 
range of scores (from 0-23 to O-U) , the fonnaHi of the 11 items selected 
^ims elaborated to avoid such a shrinkage* The modification consisted 
of obtaining from the respondent his opinion as to how closely his 
forced-choice response on each item represented his own view on the 
issue. ("Is tliis statement much closer or slightly closer to your 
opinion?" See item 39 in the 1971 interview schedule, Appendix D.) 
Thus, four scores are possible for each of the 11 items in the scale, 
instead of just two as in the original Rotter format: 

"1" for internal response "much closer," 
"2" for internal response "slightly closer," 
"3" for external response "slightly closer," and 
"l^." for external response "much closer." 

The total score is then obtained by summing the values of all 11 items, 
with the range of scores consequently being 11 to in order of 
increasing external control. 

The abbreviated scale* was pretested along with the original Rotter 
scale on 56 students at the Colximbus Area Technical School, Columbus, 
Ohio. The purpose of the pretest was to determine the equivalence of 
the measTire of internal-external control produced by the 11-item scale 
and the complete 23-iteffi Rotter scale. It was decided that the 
abbreviated version would be an acceptable substitute for the cooiplete 
test if two conditions were met. Flg^st, the correlation between the 
abbreviated and complete version scores was required to be coitparable 
with the test-retest and split-half correlation coefficients of about 
0.70 reported by Rotter (1966) for the complete version of this scale. 
Second, the abbreviated version was required to be internally consistent, 
as demonstrated by an item analysis of the scale. 

The data acquired through the pretest revealed a near equivalence 
of the abbreviated scale to the ccMoplete version. The correlation 
coefficient between the two versions was found to ^e O.69, and the 
coefficient between the complete test and the unelaborated 11- item 
scale was 0.71* The item analysis of the abbreviated scale" was conducted 
by correlating the score on each item with the score on the test minus 
the score on the particular item, and all of the correlation coefficients 
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were foimd to be quite conparable to the corresponding values reported 
by Rotter (I966). ^,0n the basis of these pretest findings, it was 
concluded that- the measure of internal-external control produced by the 
11-fitem abbreviated scale was nearly equivalent to the measvire yielded 
by the complete Rotter scale. 

For the first administration of the U-item scale to this cohort 
of middle-aged males in 1969> internal consistency reliability estimates 
were 0.7^ for the total sample, 0.7^9 for whites, and O.672 for blacks. 
In 1971, the corresponding reliability estima:;es were 0.7^9, 0.752, 
and 0.679> respectively. In all cases, these reliability estimates 
have been calculated using the Kuder-Richardson Formula, #8, since it 
involves perhaps the fewest assunptions of any internal b^nsistency 
reliability estimate. ^ ^ 

The mean scores on the U-item scale were also stable ovei^ the 
two-year period, as were the standard deviations. For the total\cohort 
of middle-aged males, the mean was 22.6 in I969 And 22.8 in 1971, while 
the standard deviation was 5*9 in each of the years. For whites, the 
mean score on the 11-item scale was 22. U in I969 and 22.6 in 1971, wii^h 
standard deviations of 5.8 in each of the years. Finally, the corresponding 
means for blacks were 25.^ and 25*3, respectively, with standard 
deviations of 5-7 and 5.8 in I969 and 1971. 

An item analysis of the 11-item scale is presented in Table 6a 
below. The figures in column 1 represent the correlation coefficients 
between the score on each of the U items in 1969 and the total score 
on the 1969 abbreviated scale minus the score on the particular item. 
In column 2, the corresponding figures are presented for the 1971 
administration of the 11-item abbreviated scale. The third column 
displays the corresponding figiares provided by Rotter (I966) in his 
item analysis for each of the 11 items selected from the complete 
23-item instrument. As the data clearly suggest, there is considerable 
consistency between the I969 and 1971 correlation coefficients. 
Additionally, tn every case but one— item K—the items in the NLS sttidy 
are more highly correlated with the summed scores on the remaining 
items than are the same items in the Rotter (I966) study. For both 
1969 and 1971, moreover, internal consistency reliability estimates 
are not improved by the omission of the least highly correlated 
item — item J. This siaggests that each of the 11 items contributes to 
the measurement of internal-external control. 



are grateful to Professor Robert J. Wherry of the Department 
of Psychology, The Ohio State University, for suggesting this procedure 
to us. 
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Table 6k Item Analysis of Internal-External Control Scale — Correlation 
of Each Item With Scale Score Minus Item: All Respondents 



Item 


a 

Statement 


NI5 n-item 
scale 


Rotter's 
23 -item 






1969 


1971 


0 B n ***b 
SCaXe 


a 


. . . unhappy things . • . due to bad 
luck. 


0.332 


0.375 


0.265 


b 


. . . people get the respect they 
deserve. . . 


0.262 


0.2I+9 


0.238 


c 

✓ 


Without the right breaks, one cannot 
be an effective leader. 


0.1+19 


0.373 


0.31+5^ 


d 


. . . success is a matter of hard work . . . 


0.1+17 


0.^1+ 


0.391 


"e 


What happens to me is my own doing. 


0.359 


o\'35l+ 


0.331 


f . 


When I make plans I am almost certain I 
can make them work. 


0.311 


0.318 


0.252 


g 


. . . getting what I want has little . . . 
to do with luck. 


0.387 


0.1+55 


0.369 


h 


Who gets to be boss often depends on . . . 
luck . . . 


0.1+20 


0.1+29 


0.295 


i 


Most people don't realize the extent to 
which their lives are controlled by 
accidental happenings. 


0.279 


0.299 


0 2'i8 


i 


. . . the bad things that happen to us 
are balanced by the good ones. 


0.192 


0.193 


0.108 


k 


... I feel that I have little influence 
over the things that happen to me. 


0.366 


0.3I+9 


0.521 




Sample size 


3,559 3,576 


200 



a The actual questionnaire section pertaining to the administration of 
these items may be found in the 1971 Interview Schedule, question 39> 
in Appendix D. 

b These results are taken from Rotter (1966), pp. 11-12. 
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CHAPTER VII 



CONCLUSIONS* 



There is no simple way to summarize and synthesize the several papers 
that comprise this volume. Aside from the fact that all of them address 
issues that are somehow relevant to the welfare of middle-aged men, they 
do not fit neatly into either a single analytic or topical .framework. 
Moreover, the need for an overall summary is questionable, since each of 
the papers contains a rather elaborate summary section. Nevertheless, 
even if a grand summary is unnecessary and perhaps impossible, there does 
^ seem to be some merit in standing back from the data and analyses that 
have been presented to see what broad generalizations appear to emerge and 
what implications, if any, they have for public policy. That is the mission 
of this brief concluding chapter. 

One of the clearest points to emerge from virtually all of the studies 
is the inadequacy of facile generalizations about the labor market problems 
of middle-aged men, and the necessity of maintaining a balanced perspective 
on this issue. On the one hand, it is clear that a very substantial 
majority of men in this age range have no special labor market problems — they 
remain full- year, full-time workers, experience no unemployment, serve in 
jobs with which they express satisfactior^, and continue to experience gains 
in real income even as the burden of dependency diminishes . On the other 
hand, the fortunate position of the majority makes no more tolerable the 
misfortunes of those for whom poor health or involuntary job separations 
lead to departure from the labor force or a slide down the occupational ' 
ladder, or, indeed, of those who have never acquired a decent and stable 
job. Public policy must continue td focus on remedial and ameliorative 
measures for such individuals, even though they are not typical of the 
entire age group. 

The material presented in this volume contains abundant evidence of 
the important effect that health has on the labor market position of 
middle-aged men. A substantial minority of them report health conditions 
thaz limit either the amount or the kind of work they can do; among those 
in their early sixties the proportion is as high as two-fifths. Poor 
health has been shown to be an important factor in explaining withdrawal 
from the labor force prior to the conventional age of retirement. ^ It has 
also been Shown to account for a major portion of the differential in labor 
force participation between white and black men; among men with no health 
problems, the labor force participation of blacks is actually slightly 
higher than that of whites Finally, even among men who remain 
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in the labor force, health has a powerful influence on earnings and 
employment experience. Controlling for other human capital variables 
such as education and training, men who report health limitations have 
lower hourly and annual earnings than those with no such limitations, and 
also suffer more unemployment .3 In short, it is clear that efforts to 
improve the health of the population and thus to reduce the incidence of 
disability among men as they grow older would constitute an effective 
long-run measure for improving the labor market position of middle-aged 
men. In this context, proposals for a comprehensive program of health 
insurance deserve support not only because improved health is desirable in 
its own right, but because it would contribute to the amelioration of 
labof market problems and to fuller and more effective utilization of 
manpower resources. 

In addition to health, other types of investment in "human capital" 
also have a salu^tary effect upon the labor market status and experience 
of middle-aged men. For example, other things being equal, number of years 
of school completed is strongly related to hourly and annual earnings.^ 
Moreover, over the five-year period covered by the study, better educated 
men are more likely to have moved up the occupational hierarchy and less 
•likely to have moved down than men with less education. 5 It WQuld thus 
appear that at least some of whatever labor market disadvantage attaches 
to middle age will be reduced in the future as the educational attainment 
of men in this age category increases. 

Certain types of training outside the formal educational system also 
appear to have a favorable influence on the earning power of middle-aged 
men. To be sure, the association is much clearer in the case of training 
that had been obtained prior to the beginning of the study than that which 
occurred during middle age.^ Moreover, longitudinal analysis of the 
relative earnings of trainees both before and after training has produced 
intriguing evidence that training is a highly selective process, and that 
cross-sectional relationships between training and labor market success 
must therefore be treated with some suspicion unless there are controls 
for personality variables as well as for such conventional human capital 
variables as education. 7 Nevertheless, the conclusion that emerges from 
Chapter II is not that training is ineffective for middle-aged men, but 
rather that it cannot be assumed automatically to improve opportunities 
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for all persons in this age category under all circumstances* The objective 
should bfe identify those groups for whom the payoff is likely to be 
greatest. While the work reported in this volume does not completely answer 
that question, it does point to at least one such category — ncunely black men 
with some prior training experience.^ 

While the inverse association between age and various manifestations of 
labor mobility is well known, the present volume attests to a not 
inconsequential cunount of movement among middle-aged men. Over one-eighth 
of the members of the sample had made at least one voluntary change of 
employer during the five-year period covered by the study, and an additional 
one- twelfth had moved involuntarily. 9 Moreover, about a third of th^ group 
had changed occupations during the period — one- fourth across the boundaries 
of major occupation groups. Even if some of the latter movement is 
spurious, as we suspect, there is clearly a substantial amount of change* 

The mobility that takes' place is, by and large, advantageous. 
Occupationally, more men moved up than down.^^ The voluntary interfirm 
movement that occurred led, on average, to higher levels of Job satisfaction 
andj generally speaking, to economic gains as well.12 The beneficent nature 
of the mobility that occurs, together with evidence that even larger 
proportions of middle-aged men are willing to change Jobs if attractive 
opportunities present themselves ,^3 suggest the importance of measures 
designed to enhance the amount of labor market information available to them 
and ox* continued diligence in combating hiring specifications based 
exclusively on age. The same line of reasoning points to the desirability 
of examining other mobility- inhibiting practices to see whether they can be 
altered so as to minimize their undesirable effects. In this connection, 
we have produced some evidence that private pension plans as they have 
existed in the recent past have tended to inhibit both the propensity to 
make voluntary Job changes and the probability of actual changes— at least 
among middle-aged men.^^ This suggests that recent legislation requiring 
greater vesting of pension rights is Justified not only on the basis of 
equity considerations, but also as a means of making the labor market more 
competitive and more effective in serving the needs of middle-aged workers. 
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Early retirement~i.e. , before age 65— is a phenomenon that has 
assumed increasing importance in recent years. On the basis of evidence 
adduced in Chapter V there is every reason to believe that it will become 
even more common in the future, ^5 for there appear to be many men in their 
fifties and early sixties who look favorably upon the prospect of 
retirement. The intention to retire early, which characterizes about 
two- fifths of the total group of men between fifty and sixty, is » jpecially 
prevalent among those who can look forward to liberal retirement benefits, 
those with relatively unfavorable attitudes toward their jobs or toward 
work in general, and those without dependents .^^ 

The very substantial importance of expected retirement income in this 
context suggests that policy-makers have a rather unambiguous and powerful 
tool at their disposal for affecting the labor force participation of men 
in their fifties and early sixties. Continued liberalization of public and 
private progrcims of early retirement benefits can be expected with a high 
degree of confidence to result in a continuation of the downward trend in 
participation rates for men fifty- five to sixty- four that has characterized 
the past decade. Tliere are doubtless good arguments both for and against 
the economic desirability of such a trend, but this is not the place to 
elaborate them. However, it may be suggested that if society opts for 
facilitating the early retirement of increasing proportions of men, some 
attention needs to be paid to developing institutional arrangements for 
assuring diverse opportunities for the constructive use of leisure time. 

On the other hand, it is clear that a substantial niomber of early 
retirements are not planned or intended, but are rather attributable to 
disabilities that result either from traumatic illness or injury or from 
a gradual deterioration in health. In many of these cases the policy 
prescription is for more liberal levels of support, for the evidence 
indicates that some surh early "retirees" currently havp woefully 
inadequate incomes and meager asset holdings. 17 * 

One of the contributions of the studies in this volume has been the 
clear evidence they have provided of the importance of attitudes in 
conditioning labor market behavior. The fact that attitudes measured at 
one point in time have been related to subsequent behavior and experience 
has removed the ambiguities relating to direction of causation that generally 
plague cross-sectional research designs on issues of this kind. To 
illustrate, the degree of job satisfaction expressed by the middle-aged 
worker when the study commenced in 1966 has been found to be related both 
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to the probability of a voluntary change of employer^^ and to the 
probability of retirement over the ensuing five years. ^9 Similarly j 
workers expressing relatively unfavorable reactions to their 1966 
occupationarl assignments manifested an above-average tendency to have left 
them by 1971.^^ Strength of commitment to the work ethic as measured in 
1966 has been shown to bear an inverse relationship to the probability of 
retirement .21 

The analysis in Chapter VI has demonstrated that men who perceive 
that individual initiative makes a difference tend to have better and 
higher paying jobs than those who perceive that what happens to them is 
largely beyond their control — even when other relevant factors are held 
constant. 22 But the analysis also suggests that these perceptions are 
not immutable personality characteristics — even among men in middle age — but 
are themselves influenced by labor market experience. For example, men with 
favorable labor market experience between 1969 and 1971 terded to become 
more "internal" over the same period. ^3 The implications of these findings 
for manpower policy are clear. While the findings support the desirability 
of attempting to improve the motivation of disadvantaged middle-aged men, 
they also indicate that this is likely to be futile unless efforts are made 
concurrently to modify the opportunity structure so as to allow initiative 
to be rewarded. Because individual motivation and environmental influences 
are interacting, a sound program of intervention requires addressing both 
sets of factors simultaneously. 2^ 

Considerable attention has been paid in all of the studies to 
differences in the labor market position of black and white middle-aged 
men. The substantial disparity that has been found between the two races 
in most measures of labor market success — e.g., earnings, occupational 
status, and unemployment experience — hardly comes as a surprise, for these 
differences have been well known and would be expected on the basis of 
racial differentials in educational attainment alone. However, there is 
evidence that the differentials in rewards between blacks and whites are 
greater than what can be accounted for by racial differentials "^n human 
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capital. Although none of the studies has been aimed specifically at 
measuring or indeed even of identifying racial discrimination in the labor 
market, several have adduced evidence of it, if any additional evidence is 
needed* For excunple, the relation between educational attainment and 
earnings is less systematic for middle-aged blacxs than for their white 
counterparts Similarly, there is evidence that black men in this age 
group do noL reap the'scune returns to initiative as do whites. Finally, 
for given qualifications, blAck men were less likely than whites to move 
up the occupational ladder within firms over the five-year period covered 
by the study. ^7 

Nevertheless, the data also provide some grounds for limited optimism 
on this score, for they suggest that during the five years covered by the 
study at least some of the gross differentials between whites and blacks 
narrowed. For instance, among men who were employed at the survey dates 
in both years, hoiurly earnings rose more in percentage terms for blacks 
than for whites between 1967 and 1971, thus reducing the relative 
differential, and this trend was even more pronounced in the case of annual 
earnings. Irrespective of employment status, the ratio of black- to-white 
average family income was higher in 1971 than in 1966.^9 With respect to 
occupational distribution, although there was no perceptible change in 
relative positions of blacks and whites over the five-year period, it can 
at least be said that the trend of growing racial disparity in occupational 
status that had characterized the work careers of the sample up to I966 
was apparently halted. 30 Although the causes of these modest improvements 
cannot be^ stated with confidence, it seems likely that the Civil Rights 
movement played at least some role. i 

While racial differences invite attention, the respects in which the 
labor market behaviors of black and white men are similar also deserve 
emphasis. There is no evidence, for instance, that black men differ from 
whites in the strength of their attachments to their current employers. 
Moreover, the factors that influence the strength of these attachme^nts 
appear, by and la^g?, to be the same and to operate in similar ways for 
blacks and whites. 3^ Nor are the probabilities of voluntary interfirm 
Job changes different for blacks and whites. Other things equal, black 
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and white men are equally likely to make such changes and tend to respond 
to opportunities in substantially the same way. 32 ^ 

In this same context, itl is interesting that the fairly substantial 
difference that exists between the labor force participation rates of 
white and black men in their late fifties and early sixties are not 
presaged by their retirement expectations. Controlling for other factors, 
black men in their fifties are\no more likely than whites to expect to 
retire prior to age 65 Moreover, among the total sample of men who 
were not yet retired at the inception of the study, there was no racial 
difference in the likelihood or retirement by 1971. ^ 

One final point deserves emphasis. Some of the preceding chapters 
contain evidence of the adverse effect of the *wo^§ening economic conditions 
between 1969 and 1971 on the labor market experience "oTifiiddlesa^^ed men. 
For example, most of the widening in the differential between the labor 
force participation rates of blacks and whites that occurred during the 
five years covered by the study developed between 1^9 and 1971, suggesting 
that the loosening of the labor market in that two-year period had a 
differentially adverse effect on blacks. The trend of unemployment rates 
-for whites and bJAcks over the period tell pretty much the same story. 35 
As another illustration, virtually all of the gain in real annual earnings 
between 1965 and 1970 occurred during the first three years of the period. 36 
Finally, there is evidence that both the propensity of men to change jobs 
and the rate of actual voluntary movement are sensitive to the level of 
economic activity;37 moreover, the likelihood that voluntary movement will 
produce a relative wage advantage is greater in a buoyant than in a 
depressed economy. 38 None of these findings, of course, is surprising, 
for they are all consistent with what is known about the operation of the 
labor market in general. However, they underscore the importance — particularly 
for those among middle-aged mon who are inclined to suffer labor market 
disadvantage--of policies directed at achieving high levels of employment. 
If, as has been suggested, improved health is an important long-run policy 
measure for minimizing labor market disadvantage of the middle aged, an 
extremely important short- run policy would seem to be the maintenance of high 
levels of aggregate demand for labor. 
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APPEND K A 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABklS 



Tables in this Appendix have been cited at relevant 
points in the text. The initial number of each table 
indicates the chapter to which it relates . 

In these and all other tables in this volume, 
counts of individuals are shovm in terms of number of 
sample cases rather than weighted population estimates. 
However, all calculations (percentages, means, 
regressions) are based on weighted observations. 

In all percentage distributions except those 
relating to Chapter II, cases for which no information 
was obtained are excluded from the totals. Percentage 
distributions may not add up to 100 percent because of 
rounding. However, where numbers of r,ample cases do 
not add to their indicated totals the difference is 
attributable (unless otherwise noted) to cases for 
which no information was obtained and/or to rounding. 
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Tatle lA-1 Noninterview Rate, 1971 Suryrj^T jby Reason and by Selected Characteristics 

of Re^^dents in 1966 





{ 




Number of nien 


Noninterview rate, 1971 




Number of 


Number 


potentially 




Unable to 




Characteristic, 1966 


respondents , 


deceased , 


eligible 


Refusal 


locatG 


Total 




1966 


1966-1971 


for interview. 














1971 " 








All respondents^ 


5.020 


599 


4,621 


0 . 0 


5 ♦ 1 


9-7 


Whites 


5.518 


245 


5,275 


7.6 


2.2 


9.0 


Blacks 


1 ,420 


148 


1 ,272 


5.8 


5.1 


8.9 


55-59 years of age 


1 ,U6l 


186 


1 .275 


0 . u 


J . 1 


9 •! 


Whites 


1,006 


119 


887 




9 U 

c • ^ 


Q ^ 
7 • J 


Blacks 


420 


60 


560 






0 • u 


Nonmarried^ 


648 


79 


569 


5-5 


7.0 


12.5 


Whites 




41 


504 


0.9 


0 . c 




Blacks 


286 


54 


252 


3.2 


7 ♦ 9 


11.1 


Less than 12 years of 














school completed^ 


5,229 


292 


2,957 


5.8 - 


5-0 


0 0 
0.0 


Whites 


1 ,985 


154 


1 i829 


< Q 

0 . 3 


2 . U 


0.9 


Blacks 


1,191 


150 


1,061 


5 0 


. 0 


0 « 1 


15 or more years of 














school completed^ 


729 


42 


687 


b.9 


2.0 


11 .7 


Whites 


641 


54 


607 


9.0 


2.5 


11 .9 


Blacks 


74 


8 


66 


5.0 


7.6 


10.6 


Out of labor force 














sxirvey week^ 


347 


96 


251 


4,4 


5.6 


10.0 


Whites 


1Q7 


47 


1*^0 


5.3 


5.5 


10.6 


Blacks 


141 


45 


q6 


5.1 


5.2 


8.5 


Employed in agriculture^ 


530 


42 


488 


2.5 


2.5 


5.0 


Whites 


347 


IQ 


328 


2.7 


1.5 


4.2 


Blacks 


172 


22 


150 

-L ^ V 


2.0 


4.7 


6.7 


Employed in construction^ 


578 


61 


517 


1 • 1 


^ u 




Whites 


588 


45 


545 




J *^ 


19 


Blacks 




16 


168 




in 1 
lU • 1 


IT? *? 
1^ • f 


White collar workers^ 


1.497 


105 


1 ,59^' 


ft ^ 
0 . p 




ii . P 


Whites 


1,510 


88 


1,222 


0 . p 


9 ^ 


11 0 


Blacks 


160 


14 


146 


0 .V 


-? . J 


1 9 T? 


Blue collar workers^ 


2,604 


206 


2,598 


0 . H 


5 • 0 


9.4 


Whites 


1,682 


121 


1,561 


7 '9 


1 . 7 


9.0 


Blacks 


897 


84 


815 


5 




0.5 


Total family income, 19^5 














Under $10,000^ 


2,749 


251 


2,498 


5.1 


5.0 


8.1 


Whites 


1 .678 


136 

A ^ V 


1 .5i;2 


6.2 


1 . 0 


7.0 


Blacks 


1 ,027 


108 


919 


3.2 


5.1 


8.3 


$10,000 or more^ 


1,215 


71 


1,144 


6.U 


2.5 


8.7 


Whites J 


1,090 


64 


,026 


6.11 


2.2 


8.6 


Blacks 


110 


7 


105 


3.9 


2.9 


6.8 


Home renters^ 


1 ,601 


167 


1,454 


t.5 


6.5 


11.0 


Whites 


854 


68 


766 


6.1 


5.1 


11.2 




722 


95 


629 


2.7 


8.1 


10.8 



a Includes a small nvunber of cases in which the respondent was inaccessible to the 

interviewer even though his location was ascertained, 
b Includes a small number of nonwhites other than Negroes. 
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Table lA-2 Respondents* Perception of/T>rogress during Past Five Years, by 

Age, Occupation, and Race^ 
(Percentage distributions) 



Age and 
occupation 



All respondents 

Age 
50-5^ 
55-59 
60-6U 
Occupation in 1966 
White collar 

Professional 

Managers 

Clerical 

Sales 
Blue collar 

Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Laborers 
Service 
Farmers 
Farm laborers 



All respondents 

Age 
50-5^ 
55-59 
60- 6U 
Occupation in 1966 
White collar 

Professional 

Managers 

Clerical 

Sales 
Blue collar 

Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Laborers 
Service 
Farmers 
Farm laborers 



Number of 
resi)ondents 



/Total 
percent 



"Progressed" 



"Held 
ovm 



"Moved 
backward" 



WHITES 



2,953 

1,126 
1,02U 
803 

1,087 
295 
k96 
Ike 
150 

1,1+09 
73k 

lUo 
15'+ 
236 
58 



1,159 

kn 
331 

128 
33 
37 
51 
7 

7'+5 
162 

333 
250 

152 
56 
73 



100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
lOo 
100 
100 
100 



k9 

52 

h3 

60 
68 
59 
55 
55 

he 
39 
31+ 
50 
ko 
25 



BLACKS 



100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
b 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



38 

kl 
36 
36 

57 
79 
h9 
53 
b 

37 
h3 
36 
33 
ko 
10 
22 



k2 



39 
h3 
kk 

33 
26 
3h 
ko 

35 
h9 
he 
53 
50 
kl 
50 
56 



3h 

51 
55 
56 

35 
15 
38 

^3 
b 
3h 
he 
56 
3h 
3h 
82 
71 



8 
7 

10 

7 
6 
8 

10 

9 
8 
8 
16 

9 
10 

20 



8 

9 
8 

7 
6 

12 
k 
b 

10 
9 
7 

13 
6 
8 



Based on response to the question "All in all, as far as your vrork is 
concerned, would you say that you've progressed during the past five years, 
coved backward, or just about held your own?" Respondents who answered 
"retired" have been removed from the base in calculating percentage 
distributions. 

Percentage not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table lA-3 Principal Aspect of Progress or Retrogression Reported 

by Respondents, by Race, 1971^ 



(Percentage distributions) 



Aspect of change 


r 

WHITES 


BIACKS 


Total number reporting "progressed" 


1,339 


380 


Total percent 


100 


100 


Wages or financial improvement 




h9 


Responsiblity, status, achievement 


26 


18 


Knowledge or skills 


15 


13 


Better job, type of work 


6 


6 


Other 


9 


15 


Total number reporting "moved backward" 


229 


95 


Total percent 


100 


190 


Less income 


37 


20 


Health, physical condition, age 


29 


k6 


Unemployment, unsteady work 


16 


25 


Less responsibility; less desirable work 


32 


2 


Other 


6 


8 



a Respondents who reported they had "progressed" or "moved backward" 
over the five-year period were asked in what wayCs) they, had 
progressed or moved backward. Tabulation is based on first response 
of each respondent. 
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Table lA-5 Proportion of Respondents with Health Problems , by Age and 

Race: 1966, 1969, 1971* 



Age 


Number of 










respondents 


1966 


1969 


1971 






WHITES 


Total or average 


2,894 


25 


30 


29 


50-5ii 


1,099 


21 


23 


2k 


55-59 


1,00U 


25 


29 


27 




791 


31 


ko 


39 




BLACKS 


Total or average 


1,126 


25 


28 


30, 


50-5*^ 


hoi 


21 


22 


22 


55-59 


ko6 


2k 


28 


27 


60-6U 


319 


32 


37 


h3 



a See Table lA-^h , footnote b. 



Table lA-6 Comparative Health Condition, I966 and 1971? by Age and Race^ 

(Percentage distributions) 



Age 



Number of 
respondents 



Total 
percent 



No health 
problem 
either 
year 



Health 
problem 

1966, 
none 1971 



Health 
problem 

1971, 
none 1966 



Health 
problem 
both 
years 



WHITES 



Total or average 


2,936 


100 


62 


9 


12 


16 


50-5*^ 


1,120 
1,018 


100 


68 


8 


11 


12 


55-59 


100 


63 


10 


11 


16 


60-6ii 


798 


100 


^k 


8 


16 


23 



BIACKS 



Total or average 
5O-5U 

55-59 
60.6U 



1,150 


100 


62 


8 


kio 


100 


70 


8 


^^13 


100 


63 


9 


327 


100 


k9 


8 



Ik 


16 


9 


13 


13 


15 


20 


23 



See Table lA^h , footnote b. 
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Table lA-8 Labor Force Participation Rates of Respondents with No 

Health Problems,^ Survey Weeks 1966-1971, by Age and Race 



Age 


Number of 


Labor force i)articipation rate 


respondents 


1966 


1967 


1969' - 


1971 




Win 


:tes 


Total or average 


1,592 


99.5 


99.3 


98.7 


96.2 




675 


99.6 


99.5 


99.3 


98.9 


55-59 


560 


99.7 


99.1 


98.8 


97.8 


6O-6U 


357 


99.2 


99.2 


97.5 


89.1 




BLACKS 


Total or average 


610 


99.7 


99.9 


99.9 


97.0 


5O-5U 




99.6 


99.7 


100.0 


100.0 


55-59 


221 


99.6 


100.0 


100.0 


98.5 


60-6U 


135 


100.0 


100.0 


99.'+ 


88.0 



a Excludes respondents who reported health problems in any survey year, 
b See Table lA-U, footnote b. / 
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Table lA-9 Labor Force and Employment Status in Survey Week 1971? by labor 
Force and Employment Status in Survey Week I966 and Race^ 

(Percentage distributions) 









Labor force and employment 










status 


m 1971 




^4-(> 4-114 Sn 1 


Number of 
respondents 


Vertical 
percentage 
distribution 


Total 
percent 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Out of 

labor 

force 




WHITES 


Total or average 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Out of labor force 


2,953 
2,781 
38 
13*+ 


100 

9^+ 
1 

If 


100 
100 
100 
100 


■85 
89 
63 
20 


1 
1 

2 
2 


\k 
10 
35 
78 








BLACKS 








Total or average 

Employed 

Iftiemployed 

Out of labor force 


1,159 
i,oU9 

22 
88 


100 

91 

2 

8 


100 
100 
100 
100 


80 

85 
68 
10 


3 
3 
8 
0 


18 
12 
2k 
90 



a ^ee Table lA-'^ , footnote b. 
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Table LA- 10 Number of Weeks Unemployed in Period between 1969 and 1971 
Surveys , by Number of Weeks Unemployed in Calendar Year 1965 

and Race^ 

(Percentage distributions) 









Number of weeks unemployed 


Number of weeks 


Number of 


Vertical 




1969-1971 






unemployed 


respondents 


percentage 


Total 


None 


1-h 




15-25 


26+ 


in 1965 




distribution 


percent 




WHITES 


Total or average 


2,881 


100 


100 


91 


2 


3 


2 


3 


None 


2,628 


91 


100 


93 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1-U 




3 


100 


71 


3 


11 


h 


12 


5-1^ 


91 


3 


100 


70 


5 


5 


7 


13 


15 or more 


88 


3 


100 


67 


6 


h 


6 


16 




BLACKS 


Total or average 


1,120 


100 


100 


89 


3 


3 


2 


3 


None 






100 


92 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1-k 


hi 


h 


100 




8 


h 


k 


0 


5-lU 


71 


6 


100 




10 


e 

* 


k 


5 


15 or more 


61 


6 


100 


61 


T 
( 


9 


7 


15 



a See Table lA-^ , footnote b. 
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Table LA- 11 Number of Weeks Out of Labor Force in Period between 1969 and 

1971 Surveys , by Number of Weeks Out of Labor Force in Calendar 
Year I965 and Race^ 

(Percentage distributions) 



Number of weeks 


Number of 
respondents 


Vertical 


Number of weeks out of labor 
force, 1969-1971 


out of labor 
force, 1965 


percentage 
distribution 


Total 
percent 


None 


1-9 


10-51 


52-95 


96 or 
more 




WHITES 






Total or average 
None 
1-U 
5-25 
26-51 
52 


2,878 
2,UlO 
172 
111 2 
66 
88 


100 

eh 

6 
5 
2 

3 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


70 
Ih 
67 
h9 
30 
10 


12 
12 
16 
15 
12 
0 


7 
6 

9 
16 
12 

1+ 


■ 3 
3 
1+ 
6 
11 
7 


8 
5 
1+ 
11+ 
36 
80 




BLACKS 




Total or average 
None 
1-U 
5-25 
26-51 
52 

1 


1,110 
860 
66 
81 
38 
65 


100 

79 
5 
6 

3 

6 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


61+ 

71 
68 
1+8 
17 

, 7 


11 
12 
13 

9 
12 

2 


1 

10 

9 
9 
25 
11+ 
1 


1+ 
1+ 
1 
11+ 

13 
2 


10 
1+ 
8 
5 

h3 
88 



a See Table 1A-1+ , footnote b. 
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Table lA-12 Mean Niimber of Hours Worked in Survey Weeks, 1966-1971? 

by Age and Race: Employed Respondents®' 

\ 



Ace 


Number of 
respondents 


1966 


1967 


1969 


1971 


Total or average 

50-5^ 

55-59 

60- 6U 

Total or average / 
50-5U / 

55-59 / 
60-6U / 


WHITES 


1,766 
737 
639 
, 390 . 


U8.9 
U9.O 
U8.2 

U9.9 


i|8.2 

U8.3 

U8.0 
kQ.k 


U7.2 
U7.7 

U6.6 
kj.k. 


ke.k 

k7.3 

U5.7 
U5.7 


/ QIACKS 


603 
229 
231 
IU3 


U3.5 
kk.o 

U2.8 

kk.o 


k3.k 
U3.U 
U3.0 

kk.2 


U2.9 
U3.8 
U1.3 
U3.8 


U2.9 

k2.k 

U2.8 
U3.7 



7 



a See Table lA-4 , footnote b. 
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Ta^e 1A-Il| Real Average 'hourly Earnings in August 1971 Dollars,* by- 
Age and Race, 1966-I97I 



Age 


Number of 
respondents 


1966 


1967 


1969 


1971 


Percent 

increase 

1966-1971 




WHITES 


Total or average 

50-5'+ 

55-59 

eo-6k 


1,1|08 
628 
513 

; 267 


$'+.33 
I1.I16 
I1.26 
I1.2I 


I1.61 
I1.36 
I1.29 


$11.65 
I1.83 
it. 55' 
^+.39 


$ii.8o 
I1.96 
^+.75 
^+.55 


11 
11 

12 
8 




BIACKS 


Total or average 

50- 5^+ 

55-59 

6O-6I1 


5I12 
225 
216 
101 


2.90 
3.00 
2.87 
2.71 


2.99 
3.1*+ 
2.93 
2.78 


3.11 
3.25 
3.08 
2.88 


3.26 
3.^+3 
3.19 
3.02 


12 
111 
11 
11 



a Adjustments are based on the Consumer Price Index for the month of 
June in 1966 and 1967 and for August in 1969 and 1971. These were 
the months in vhioh most respondents were interviewed in the 
respective years. 

b See Table lA-h y footnote b. 
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Table 2A-15 Mean Real Annual Earnings in 1970 Dollars^ by Age and Race, 

1965- 1970 : Employed Wage and Salary Workers^ 



Age 


Number of 
respondents 


1965 


1966 


1968 


1970 


Percent 
change 
1965-1970 




WHITES 


Total or average 

'50-51+ 

55-59 

60-6U 


1,588 
702 
571 
315 / 


$9,731+ 
10,133 
9,531+ 
9,225 


$9,866 
10,270 
9,763 
9,187 


$10,371 
10,916 
10,160 
9,569 


$10,1+39 
10,973 
10,kk6 

9,291 


7 
8 
10 
1 








BIACKS 






Total or average 

50-51+ 

55-59 

60-61+ 


61+8 
261+ 
251 
133 


5,863 
6,367 

5,61+7 
5,222 


6,069 
6,573 
5,737 
5,61+7 


6,1+31 
7,127 
6,078 
5,61+0 


6,508 
7,131 
6,229 
5,729 


11 
12 
10 

10 , 



a Data 'for years prior to 1970 are adjusted on the basis of the Consumer Price 

Index to reflect the purchasing power of the dollar in 1970. / 
b See Table lA-U , footnote b. 
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Table lA-19 Per Capita Family Income in 1965 (in 1970 Dollars),^ by Per Capita Family 
Income in 197O, ^ge , and Race: I»'arried Respondents^ 



(Percentage distributions) 



Age and per 
capita family 
income in 19^5 
(1970 dollars) 


Number of 
respondents 


Total 
percent 


Less 
than 
$2,00C 


$2,000- 
$2,999 


$3 ,000- 
$3,999 


$4,000- 
$4,999 


$5,000- 
$5,999 


$6,000- 
$7 ,995 


$8,000 

or 
more 




WHITES 


$ 


All ages 

Under $2,000 

$2,000-$2,999 

$3,000-$3,999 

$U,ooo-$4,999 

$5,000-$5 ,999 

$6,ooo-$7,999 

$8,000 or more 

Age 60- 6U 

Under ^2,000 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$U,000-$U,999 

$5,ooo-$5,999 
$6,ooo-$7 ,999 
$8,000 or more 


365 
337 
296 
211 
150 
131 
138 

85 
65 
65 
57 
4U 
40 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


50 
10 

5 
U 

3 
U 
2 

62 
15 
15 
5 
5 

10 
2 


50 
2U 
12 

6 
U 

^ 1 
M 

21 
29 

6 

10 
12 
0 
0 


11 
31 
23 
10 
10 

6 

TO 

32 
25 
11 
14 
5 
9 


4 

19 
24 
24 

15 
8 
4 

4 

28, 
30' 
11 

15 
4 


3 

8 

17 
26 
22 
6 
i} 

1 
6 
17 
17 
18 
12 


1 
7 
13 
15 
32 
44 
18 

1 
3 
4 
14 

27 

40 
20 


1 

2 

6 

IS 
14 
33 
65 

1 
2 
4 
12 
14 
18 
65 




BLACKS 




All ages 

Under $2,000 
$.,ooo-$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$U,ooo-$4,999 
$5,000 or more 

Age 60-6^ 

$Under $2,000 
$2,000-^2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$U,000-$i|,999 
$5,000 or more 

, 


290 
83 
57 
34 
43 

75 
25 
13 
15 
12 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
c 

' c 
c 


68 
23 
' H 

17 

9 

79 
27 
c 

Q 
C 


24 
31 
21 
22 
2 

12 
33 

C 

c 
c 


5 

26 
23 
22 
6 

6 

19 
c 
c 
c 


2 
10 

31 
11 
26 

2 
11 
c 

i ° 
1 ° 


1 

5 
14 

16 

2 

0 
3 
c 
c 
c 


0 
3 
7 

10 
21 

0 
7 
c 
c 
c 


0 
1 
0 
2 
34 

0 
0 
c 
c 
c 

-' 



a Data for 1965 are adjusted on the basis of the Consumer Price Index to reflect the 

piirchasing power of the dollar in 1970. 
b Table includes only respondents who were married and living with their wives in both 

years. See Table lA-4 , footnote b. 
c Percentage not calculated when baseci. on fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table 1A-P2 Per Capita Family Net Assets in I966 (In 1971 Dollars).^ by Per Capita Family Net 

Assets in 1971* Age, and Race: ^^arried Respondents^ 

(Percentage distributions) 



Age and per 
capita family 
net assets in 
1966 (1971 
dollars ) 



Number of 
respondents 



Total 
percent 



Less 
than 
$1,000 



$1,000- 
$1^.999 



$5,000- 
$9,999 



$10,000- 
$111,999 



$15,000- 
$19,999 



$20,000- 
$211,999 



$25,000- 
$119,999 



All ages 






















Under $1 ,000 ' 


290 


100 


46 


43 


7 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


$l,000-$i|,999 


508 


100 


5 




36 


10 


4 


1 


1 


0 


$5.000-$9»999 


294 


100 


1 


0 


32 


33 


12 


6 


6 


1 


$10,000-$li|,999 


143 


100 


2 




10 


25 


26 


15 


13 


6 


$15,000-$19,999 


82 


100 


1 


0 


8 


14 


17 


24 


27 


9 


$20,000-$2l|,999 


45 


100 


0 


2 


4 


4 


15 


15 


58 


2 


$25,000-$il9 ,999 


106 


100 


1 


3 


1 


6 


8 


10 


51 


20 


$50,000 or more 


69 


100 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


10 


85 


Age 60-64 






















Under $1 ,000 


64 


100 


56 


40 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


$l,000-$if ,999 


93 


100 


3 


53 


27 


9 


4 


2 


1 


0 


$5,000-$9,999 


59 


.100 


5 


10 


28 


32 


14 


5 


5 


2 


$10,000-$li|,999 


41 


100 


2 


4 


12 


26 


27 


12 


15 


0 


$15.ono-$19,999 


24 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


$20,000-$2U,999 


15 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


$25.000-$U9,999 


HO 


100 


3 


5 


2 


3 


7 


13 


52 


15 


$50,000 or more 


35 


100 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


8 


86 




BLACKS 


A)l a^es 






















Under $1,000 


311 


100 


69 


26 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


$l,OO0-$i|,999 


189 


100 


12 


59 


'3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


$5.000-$9,999 


ii8 


100 


8 


24 


52 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


$10,000-$li|,999 


12 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


$15,000 or mpre 


8 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Age 6O-6U 






















Under $1,000 


85 


100 


70 


25 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


$1,000-$U,999 


51 


100 


10 


58 


28 


3 


0 


0 


0 


^ 0 


$5.000-$9,999 


17 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


$10,000-$1U,999 


3 ' 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


$15,000 cr more 


5 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 



Data for 1966 are adjusted on the basis of the Consumer Price Index to reflect the purchasing power 
of the dollar in I97I . Net value of automobile { s ) is included m I97I, but not in 1966. 
Table includes only respondents who were marrxed and living with their wives in both years. See 
Table lA-U, footnote b. 

Percentage not calctdated when based on fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table 2A-1 Proportion of" Respondents Who Received Training Prior 
to 1966, by Race and Selected Characteristics® 



/ 



Character! sties 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


Total 
number 
of 

respondents 


Percent 
vfith , 
training 


Total 
number 
or 

respondents 


Percent 

with ^ 
training 


Total or average 


1,98^ 


51 


851 


29 


Highest year of 










school completed 






l;6l 




0-7 


325 


29 


15 


8 


351 


38 


102 


31 


9-11 


kl9 


1+9 


li+5 


i;o 


12 


515 


el 


97 


eh 


13 or more 

Age 

50-5^ 


370 


63 


h3 




802 


58 


316 




55-59 


686 


h3 


318 


23 




h96 


kQ 


■217 


17 


Occupation of current 










or last job, 1966 




69 






Professionals 


220 


25 . 


58 


Managers 


266 


62 


11 


c 


Clerical workers 


139 


55 


kQ 


37 


Sales workers 




6h 


h 


c 


Craftsmen 


551 


56 


120 


he 


Operatives 


U32 


36 


260 


27 


Nonfarm laborers 


107 


29 


200 


19 


Service workers 


116 


h2 


120 


29 


Farm laborers 




10 


59 


6 



a Respondents 50 to 6^ years of age whose current or last job in 1966, 
1967, 1969 and 1971 was as a wage or salary worker and who were in 
•the labor force 35 or more weeks in the year prior to the 1966 s\irvey. 

b Cases in which training status w«'' ascertained are included in 
the base. 

c Percent not shown where base represents fewer than 25 saiii)le cases. 
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Table 2A-3 Proportion of Respondents Who Received 0cci5)ational Training 
1966-1971, by Whether Received Training Prior to I966, Race, 
and Other Selected Characteristics® 







All V 


Respondents with 


Respondents with 




respondents 


some training 


no training 


Characteristics ^ 






prior to I966 


prior to I966 


i 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 




nimiber 


with 


number 


with 


number 


with 






training 




training 




training 


X — 

1 


WHITES 


Total or average \ 


1,981| 


21 


1,011 


29 


9C6 


12 


Highest year of \ 














school coinpleteq 






98 








0-7 1 


325 


6 


9 


217 


It 


8 


351 


13 


131+ 


19 


210 


8 


9-11 


1+19 


111 ■ 


208 


18 


201 


10 


\ 


5^15 


2lt 


31+1 


29 


150 


13 


13 or more \ 


370 


' 1+5 


229 


50 • 


1>?5 


3lt 


Age ^ 






466 








50-51+ 


802 


28 


3I1 


306 


16 




686 


18 


313 


27 


350 


9 


60-61+ 


;„ 1+96 


15 


232 


19 


250 


11 


Occupation of current 














or last Job, I97I \ 






ll+lt 


1+8 






Professionals \ 


222 


1+6 


68 


39 


Managers \ 


289 


29 


172 


35 


102 


20 


Clerical workers I 


129 


. 16 


79 


18 


li6 


16 


Sales workers 1 


97 


32 


59 


111 


35 


lit 


Craftsmen ' \ 


561 


20 


31I1 


26 


223 


11 


Operatives ; 


1+09 


7 


156 


10 


2lt8 


5 


Nonfann laTaorers 


102 


10 


28 


15 


70 


8 


Service workers 


123 


18 


lt6 


35 : 


77 


8 


Farm laborers 


iio 


0 


It 


d 


35 


0 



(Table .continued on next page^. ) 
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Table 2A-3 



Continued 



Chsrs ct eristics 


All ^ 
respondents 


Respondents with 
some training 
prior to I966 


Respondents with 
no training 
prior to I966 


Total 
number 


Percent 
with ^ 
training 


Total 
nuinber 


Percent 

with 
traini- " j 


Total 
number 


Percent 
with 
training 






Total or average 




1 0 

JLc. 




c 

? 


1 

pyy 


0 


Highest year of 














school completed 






6k 








0-7 




6 


22 


393 


3 


8 


102 


■ 8 


31 


12 


68 


7 


9-11 


11^5 


13 , 


57 


22 


81^ 


7 


12 


97 


22 


. 62 


27 


32 


16 


13 or laore 

Age 


1^3 


hi 


20 


d 


22 


d 


316 


16 


128 


27 


179 


9 


55-59 


318 


9 


70 


21 


21^5 


5 


60-61^ 


217 


8 


37 


25 


175 




Occupation of current 














or last dob, 1971 














Profe^Sioiials 


29 


53 


19 


d 


9 


d 


Managers 


18 


d 


13 


d 


5 


d 


Clerical workers 


55 


12 


16 


d 


36 


11 


Sales workers 


1 


d 


0 


d 


1 


d 


Craftsmen 


133 


19 


^+9 


33 


81 


11 


.Operatives 


21^7 


9 


61 


21 


182 


5 


Nonfarm laborers 


173 


2 


36 


5 


133 


1 


Service workers 


138 


Ik 


36 


3k 


101 


6 


Farm laborers 






3 


d 


1^5 


It 



a Respondents ^50 to 6k years of age whose current or last Job in I966, 1967? 
1969 and^971 was as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor 
force 35 or more weeks in the year prior to the 1966 sur'/ey. 

b Includes respondents for whom training statxxs prior to 1966 was not ascertained. 

c Cases in which training statxxs was not ascertained are included in the base. 

d Percent not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table Proportion of Respondents Who Received Occupational Training 1966-I969 and 

I969-I97I, by Selected Characteristics and Race^ 





WHITES 


BLACKS 


Total 
number 
of 

respondents 


Percent 

with 
training. 
1966-1969 


Percent 
with 
training. 
1969-1971 


Total 
nmber 
of 

respondents 


Percent 
with 
training, 
1966^.^1969 


Percent 

with 
training, 
1969-1971 


X ouax or over age 


1,98^1 


• 19 


13 


851 


9 


7 


Highest year of* 






















lt6l 






U- ( 


325 ^ 




3 


6 


3 


ft 


351 




8 


102 




6 




Itl9 




8 


l'*5 


9 


7 




515 




15 


97 


15 


12 


13 or more 


370 


39 


30 


U3 


U2 


31 


Age 








316 








802 


25 


17 


U 


10 




686 


15 


12 


318 


8 


It 




It96 


13 


8 


217 


9 


5 


Occupation of current 














or last ,job, 1971 




^ 










Professionals 


222 


32 


29 


50 


33 


Managers 


289 


2lt 


17 


18 


c 


c 


Clerical workers 


129 


16 


10 


55 


lU 


7 


Sales workers 


97 


3U 




1 


c 


c 


Craftsmen 


561 


17 


13 


133 


12 


13 


Operatives 


U09 


6 


It 


2lt7 


7 


3 


Nonfara laljor^rs 


102 


6 


5 


173 


3 


1 


Service worlkers 


123 


16 


U 


138 


11 


8 


Farm laborers 


1 

,t , 


0 


0 


»t9 


Q 


1 ' 



e Respondents . 50 to 6U years of age whose current or last Job in 1966, 1967, 1969? 1971 
vas as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor force 35 weeks or rore in the 
year prior to the 1966 survey. 

b Cases in which training status was not ascertained are included in the base. 

c Percent "not shovn where base represents fewer than 25 san5)le cases. 
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Table 2A-6 Institutional Source of Training Received by- 
Black Respondents who Received Training between 
1966 and 1971, by Time Training was Received? 



Institutional source 



1966-1969 



1969-1971 



Total or average 

Total percent 
Business college or technical 

institute 
Company school 
Correspondence 

General education \ 
Other 

m 



78 
100 

1 

^- 

1+0 
5 



5h 

100 

k 

31 

10 

51 

0 



Respondents 50 to 6k years of age whose current or last job 
in^l966, 1967, 1969 and I97I was as a wage or salary worker 
and who were in the laTsor force 35 or more weeks in the year 
prior to the I966 siirvey. 
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Table 2A-.9 



Selected Characteristics of Training Received by 
Black Respondents, by Period during which Training 

was Received^ 



Characteristics 


1966-1969 


1969-1971 


Total number of* respondents 


78 




Completed program 






Total percent 


TOO 




Yes 


op 


77 
( 1 


No 


l^ 




Still attending* 


2k 


23 


ivi 


7 


0 


Percent using training on current 








.■ 50 


83 


Type of training 






Total percent 


100 


100 


Professional 


25 


32 


Managerial 


10 


23 


Clerical 


1 


1 


Skilled manual 


29 


29 


Other 


3h 


ih 


NA 


0 


0 



a Respondents 50 to 6k years of age whose c-urrent or last job- in 

1966, 1967, 1969 and 1971 was as a wage or salary worker and 

who were in the labor force 35 or more weeks in the year prior 

to the 1966 survey. 
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Table 2A-10 Proportion of Respondents with Definite and Conditional Plans for Future 
Occupational Training, by Training Experience 1966-1971 , Race and Other 

Selected Characteristics^ 







All 




Respondents 


Respondents 




respondents 


with no 




with 












training 


training 


,Charac terist ics 








1966-1971 


1966-1971 




Total . 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 




number 


responding^ 


number 


resf 


)ondin^ 


number 


responding^ 


/ 




"Yes" 


"Maybe " 




"Yes" 


"Maybe" 




'Ye^" 


"Maybe" 




WHITES 


Total or average 


1,984 


7 


3 


i»5i6 


2 


1 


U16 


22 


7 


Highest year of 




















school coihpleted 




















0-7 


525 


0 


1 


301 


0 


1 


20 


d 


d 


8 


551 




2 


300 


1 


1 


115 


21 


5 


9-11 


U19 


5 


1 


3U5 


2 


1 


61 


,22 


3 


12 


515 


8 


U 


375 


-3 


3 


12k 


18 


7 


15 or more 


570, 


16 


5 


192 




1 


165 




9 


Age 




1^0 












\ 




50-^54 


802 


5 


55^ 


2" 


2 


221 


25 


7 


55-59 


686 


'6 


2 


5U8 


2 


1 


120 


22 


9 


60-64 


U96 




2 


UiU 




2 


75 


'f 


3 


Occupation^ of current 


















or last job, 1971 




















Professionals 


222 


19 


5 


iiU 


7 


0 


101 


31 


9 


Managers 


289^ 


7 


, 5 


/ 202 


1 


3 


85 


21j 


9 


Clerical workers 


129 


u 


1 


103 


1 


0 


20 


dl 


d 


Sales workers 


97 


9 


2 


59 


3 


2 


32 


18| 


3 


Craftsmen 


561 


7 


2 


U30 


3 


2 


iiU 


20 


5 • 


Operatives 


U09 


- 2 


2 


375 


1 


1 


29 


12 


7 


Nonfarm laborers 


102 


2 


1 


92 


1 


1 


10 


d 


d 


Service workers 


125 


8 


2 


97 


3 


1 


22 


d 


d 


Farm laborers 


40 


0 


0 


ko 


0 


° 


0 







(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 2A-10 Continued 







All 




Respondents 


Respondents 




respondents 




with no 


with 














training 


training 


Character 1st ics 










1966-1971 


____ 1966-1971 




Total 


Percent 


1 U UdX 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 




11 Ulll UXS X 


responding^ 


11 UJIIUcI 


responding^ 


number 


responding^ 






ttrr M 

Yes 


Maybe 




"Yes" 


"Maybe" 




"Yes" 


"Maybe " 




— 








BLACKS 








Total or average 


1 


D 






4 


2 


94 


I D 


0 


Highest year of 




















school completed 




















0-7 


H UJL 








2 


2 


30 


Q 


JLO 


8 


1 OP 


h 


O 


qu 


5 


2 


7 


Q 


Q 


9-11 




jl jl 


c 


JL £U 


8 


5 


18 


a 


a 


12 


Q7 
J I 


ft 
0 


o 
c. 




5 


2 


19 


a 


a 


13 or more 




16 


3 




17 


0 


19 


d 


d 


Age 




















50-54 


pi 0 


7 


4 




4 


4 


k9 


18 


5 


55-59 


PJLO 


7 


1 




6 


1 


31 


17 


5 


60-64 


217 


3 


. 3 




2 


2 


44 


d 


d 


Occupation of current 




















or last .lob, 1971 




















Professionals 


29 


6 


6 


14 


d 


d 


13 


d 


d 


Managers 


18 


d 


d 


13 


d 


d 




d 


d 


Clerical workers 


55 


4 


5 


46 


2 


6 


i 7 


d 


d 


Sales workers 


1 


d 


d 


1 


d 


d 


0 






Craftsmen 


133 


6 


1 


105 


5 


1 


24 


d 


d 


Operatives 


247 


4 


4 


226 


3 


3 


20 


d 


d 


Nonfarm laborers 


173 


3 


2 


168 


3 


2 


4 


d 


d ' 


Service workers 


338 


14 


3 


114 


10 


2 


20 


d 


d 


Farm laborers 


49 


5 


0 


47 


2 


0 




d 


d 



a Respondents 50 to 64 years of age whose current or last Job in 1966, 1967, 1969 and 
1971 was as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor force 35 or more weeks 
in the year prior to the 1966 survey. 

b Cases in which training experience 1966-1971 was not ascertained are included in the 
total ; 

c Cases in which plans were not ascertained are included in the base, 
d Percent not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table 2A-11 Regressions Relating Likelihood of Training Prior to ^ 
1966 to Selected Characteristics of Respondents by Race^ 

^ (t-ratios) 



(Coefficients shown in percentage points) 





Probability of training 


v./nfiiraCT/en5T/ics * 


prior to 1966 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


uonsoano ^ 


11.0 


17.6 


• 


( I.U3)* 


( 2.93)*** 


Highest year of school completed^ 






9-11 


10.5 




( 3.U6)*^ 


\ H.47;*** 


12 ^ 


25.0 


U0.7 




\ 0,27 J*** 


/ Q rrO \ V v< 
( 0.72;*** 


13 or more 


14. D 


9*2 




/ _ rT^\ \ \i ^ \i 

\ 3.79)*** 


( l.lo) 


Age 






55-59 






t \\ t\'\ \ V w w 
^ - H . UX ) *** 


^- 4. 5 2 J*** 


60-64 


- D.O 


-17.5 


1 


/ 0 c \ V ^ ^ 

2.50)*^ 


(- 4.69)*** 


Residence, I966 


Non-South 


D.O 


7.5 


1 

b 


\ c . op J *** 


^ 2. 51 J*** 


Occ^paxion of current or last job 






Professionals 


40. D 


/ 


( 5.35)*** 


( 3*1)*** 


Managers * 




U3.9 








Clerical workers 


29.7 


5.1 






( 0.58) 


Sales workers 


384 


11.5 




( h.ZZ)*** 


( 0.63) 


Craftsmen 


36.3 


25.3 




( li.68)«** 


( 3.71)*** 


ODsrativea 


18.0 


6.5 




( 2.31)** 


( 1.04) 


Nonfarm laborers 


1U.3 


3.5 




( 1.6U)* 


( 0.56) 


Service workers 


22.6 


9.2 




( 2.62)*** 


( 1.37)* 


t 








.127 


.215 


F 


18.39 ' 


15.30 


Number of saisple cases 


1917 


83U 



a Respondents 50 to 61| years of age whose current or last job in 1966, 
1967, 1969 and 1971 was as a wage or salary worker, and who were in 
the labor force 35 or more weeks during the year prior to the I966 survey. 

b The small number of cases for which information on the variable was not 
ascertained were included in the analysis but are not reported. 

*** Significant at a < .01. 

** Significant at a < .05.- 

* Significant at a < •lO. 
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Table 2A-12 Regressions Relating Likelihood of Training I966-I97I 
to Selected Characteristics of Respondents by Race^ 

(t-ratios) 



(Coefficients shown in percentage points) 





Probability 


of training 


' ^Characteristics 


1966 


-1971 








WHITES 


BLACKS 


Constant 


9.8 


. 3. 5 




( 1.57)* 


( 0.78) 










1 6 








^ i.X(; 


' 12 ^ 


7.5 


Q Q 




( 2.97)^^ 


( P 71 




tip 0 


















- 6 1 


« "3 7 




^ 0 Ql, \ ■¥■)( V 
^ - ^ • ^4 J " " 






* -in ft 
— xu « 0 








1.20; 


nesxuence ^ XtDD 






JNon-bouon 


- 3.5 


- 3-2 






/ 1 1,1, 


uccupauion oi currenii or xasT; jod 






■rroxesbionoxs i 


xp.p 






/ 1 ^ 0 N ^ ^ 

\ l.Do;** 




7 8 ' 


— 0 




^ -L • XD ) 






7 P 


^ P 
D. ^ 






( 0.95) 




8 5 


-12.1 




( 1.17) 


(- 0.90) 


Craftsmen 




11.5 




( 1.32)* 


( 2.27)** 


Operatives 


- 1.5 


2.6 




/ r\ oil \ 

(- 0.24) 


( 0.57) 


Nonf arm laborers 


- .003 


2.2 




(- o.oh) 


( O.kS) 


Service workers 


12.7 


k.6 




( 1.80)** 


( 0.92) 


Training prior to I966 




1U.3 


Some training prior 1966 


10.1 




( 5.36)*** 






.ihS 


.lUi 


F 


19.82 


8.93 


Number of sample cases 


1867 


822 



(Table continued on n^xt page.) 



Table 2A-12 Conti^^led 



a Respondents "^:to"6U years of age whose current or last Job in 
1966, 1967, 1969 fi\nd 1971 was as a wage or salary worker, and who 
were in the labor force 35 or more weeks during the year prior to 
the 1966 survey. 

b The small number of cases for which infprmation on the variable was 
not ascertained were included in the analysis but are not reported. 

Significant at a < -01. 

Significant at a < •05. 
* Significant at a < -lO. 
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Table 2A-13 Regressions Relating Earnings and Eii$)loyment to Selected Characteristics 

of White Respondents^: Equation 2 

<t-ratios) 





1 QAC^ Anntiol 

±,yO^ Hnnuax 


jjOg i.y\j^ 








* n c6iv b 0 VL U 


Characteristics 


earnings 






0 y*A ock 

avcrcigc 








earnings 


hourly 


hourH^ 




lal^or force 








earnxngs 






XXI x^op 








^cLoxxars ) 








Constant 


1639 


7.36 


0.97 


U.56 


5.72 


1.26 




( 2.k6)^ 


( 97.21)*** 


( 3.25)*** 


( 65.00)*** 


( 7.Mf)*** 


( U.02)*** 


nxgneou year oi ^ 
















606 












9-11 


0.12 


0.21 


0.09 


- o.iu 










( 1 Oli"\-JH(- 






(- 0.1^7) 


12 


QOO 


n IS 








n oft 








( 2 7"^!*** 


( U.60)*** 


\ ^* \j ) 


( ^ P "^qW** 

\ "~ t ♦ J ^ n 


13 or more 


38if7 


O.Ul 


I.I18 


0.36 


- 0.28 


- 0.15 




( 12.29)^ 


( 11. 1*8)*** 


( 10.58)*** 


( 10.97)*** 


(- 0.78) 


(- 0.99 J 


Age 


- 2U1 












55-59 


- 0.03 


- 0.15 


- p. 05 


- 0.08 


• o.ou 




1-19) 


(- 1.31)* 


(- 1.65)** 


(- '2.16)** 


(- O.3U) 


(- 0,37) 


60-6U' 


- 516 


- 0.09 


. 0.22 


- 0.08 


0.18 


- 0.12 


Health condition, 19^^ 


(- 2.31)** 


(- 3.U3)*** 


(- 2.23)** 


(- 3.59)*** 


( 0.68) 


(- l.lU) 










Health lijnits work 


- 91*2 


- 0.16 


- 0.36 


- 0.12 


'0.69 


0.17 




(• U.27)*** 


(- 6.22)*** 


(. 3.67)*** 


(- 5*30)*** 


( 2.71)*** 


( 1,61)* 


Health prevents 














work 


198 


O.OU 


- 0.96 


- o.ou 


• 1.78 


3.29 




( o.iu) 


( O.2U) 


(- 0.02) 


(- 0.25) 


(- 1.12) 


( 5.07)*** 


Residence, I966 












- o.ou 


Non-South 


717 


0.15 


O.Ul 


0.15 


0.31+ 




( 3.61)*** 


( 6.U9)*** 


C U.67)*** 


( 7.26)*** 


( 1.^9)* 


(• 0.U3) 


Occupation of current 














or last job, 1966t> 












• 0,U7 


Professionals 


U2I18 


1.08 


2.10 


0.98 


- 1.81 




( 6.16)*** 


( 13.81)*** 


( 6.8U)*** 


( 13.53)^ 


(- 2.27)** 


l.UU)* 


Managers 


6369 


I.2U 


2.68 


1.09 


- 1.76 


- 0.77 


( 9.62)^ 


( 16. UU)*** 


( 9.07)*** 


( 15.58)*** 


(• 2.30)** 


(- 2.U6)*** 


Clerical workers 


25U7 


0.88 


1.18 


0.78 


• i.oU 


- 0.57 




( 3.69)*** 


( 11.28)*** 


( 3.8U)*** 


( 10.77)*** 


(- 1.30)* 


(- 1.75)** 


Sales workers 


U6lf2 


1.09 


l.Ul 


0.80 


- 2.1U 


- 0.55 




( 6.50)*** 


( 13. U8)*** 


( U.UU)*** 


( 10.63)*** 


(- 2.60)*** 


(- 1.62)* 



(Table continued on next page. ) 
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Table 2A-13 Continued 



Characteristics 



Occupation of current 



or last job, 1966D 
Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Nbnf arm laborers 

Service workers 

Tenure, 1966^ 
1-4 Years 

5.9 Years 

10-19 Years 

20 or more years 

Training prior to 1966 



Business school 
cr technical 
institute 

Cccipany school 

Armed forces 

Formal OJT 

apprenticeship , 
etc. 

General education 



196^ Annual 
earnings 



3^15 

25^7 
U.09)*** 
1750 
2.51)** 
1630 

2.37)*** 

U07 
1.16) 

969 
2.77)*** 
1789 

2333 
7.C8)*** 



moi 
927 

2.2l')^Ht 

600 
1.2U) 



175 
0.51) 

1*86 
1.11) 



Log 1965 
annual 
earnings 



1.01 

lU.2l)^HHt 

0.86 

12.18)*** 
0.70 
8.88) 
0.63 

8.C^)*** 

O.lU 

3.39)*** 
0.27 
6.88)*** 
0.37 
lO.ifS) 
0.U5 

12.02)*** 



0.15 
U.05)*** 
0.16 
3.32)*** 

0. 08 

1. U5)* 



0.08 

1.97)** 

0.11 

2.23)** 



1966 

Average 
hourly . 
earnings 
(dollars) 



1.68 

6.05)*** 
1.10 

3.97)*** 
I.OU 
3.35)*** 
0.77 
2.51)*** 

O.OU 
0.26) 
0.09 
0.56) 
O.U5 

3.18)*** 
0.7^ 

5.05)*** 



0.50 
3.35)*** 
0.50 
2.71)*** 
0.17 
0.80) 



0.16 
1.06) 
0.21 
1.07) 



Log 1966 
average 
hourly 

earnings 

1 



0.93 
iU.23)*** 

0.7^ 
11.28)*** 

0.70 

9.53)*** 

0.55 

7.58)*** 

. 0.01 

► 0.30) 
0.06 
1.61)* 
0.17 
5.11)*** 
0.25 

7.1U)*** 



0.15 

u.io)*** 

O.l"? 

5.50)*** 

O.OU 

0.71) 



0.08 

2.08)** 

0.09 

1.88)** 



Weeks 
uneniyloyed 
in 1965 



. 1.23 

- 1.71)** 
. 1.12 

' 1.55)* 
. 0.3U 

- 0.U2) 
1.9^ 

, 2.1A)**» 

. 3.02 
► 7.U5)**» 

. U.27 
.10.57)*** 
. U.08 
.II.2U)*** 
. U.20 
.11.13)*** 



0-06 

0.15) 

0.U7 

0.98) 

0.99 

1.78)** 



Weeks out 

of the 
labor force 
in 1965 



0.08 

0.19) 
0.29 

0.57) 



0.1*6 

1.57)* 

0,37 

1.27) 

0.U3 

1.32)* 

0.65 

2.00)** 

O.lU 
0.81t) 
0.16 " 
0.91^) 
0.39 

2.62)*** 

O.3I* 

2.23)** 



0.10 

0.6U) 
0.22 
1.13) 
o.iu 

0.62) 



o.oU 
0.25) 
0.23 
l.lU) 



(Table /continued on next page.; 
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Table 2A-13 Con-^^inued 



Characteristics 


1965 Annual 
earnings 


Log 1965 
annual 
earnings 


1966 
Average 
hourlj*- 
earnixigs 
(dollars) 


Log 1966 
average 
hourly 

earnings 

I . j 


Weeks 
uneuiployed 
in 1965 


Weeks out 

of the 
labor force 
in 1965 


t 


.357 




•310 


•U12 


■ ^ ■ — — 
.123 


.033 


r 


35.58 


53.90 


28,87 




9.72 


3.1c 


Hvsiber of sanple cases 


1,866 


1,866 


1,866 


1,866 


1,866 


1,866 



a Respondents 50 tc 6^* years of age whose current or last job in 1966, 1967, 1969 and 197I was 
as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor force 35 or more weeks during the year 
prior to the 1966 survey, 
b The small number of cases for which information on the variable was not ascertained are 
included in the analysis but are not reported. 
Significant at a < .01. 
Significant at a < .05. 
* Significant at a < .10. 
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Table 2A-'lU Regressions Relating Earnings and Employment to Selected Characteristics 

of Black Respondents^: Equation 2 

(t-ratios) 





1965 Annual 


tiOg 




i<og xyoo 


weeivs 


weeivo oMxt 






earnings 


olinUoX. 


/iveroge 




uiicxu^xoy c; vi 


of the 


liar a c ue n s X c s 






earnings 


nourxy 
eormiigo « 
^ ClO JJ.ars ) 


nourxy 
cornxugs 




xoDor xorce 
xn x^op 


; Constant 






6.73 


0.73 


U.21 


9.8U 


- o*oU 


1 


( 




( 12. ih)*** 




( 51*. 63)*** 


( 8.75)"*^ 


(- 0/10) 


Jiighest year of ^ 
















school c completed 








O.OO 












219 


0.10 


O.Oo 


0.2U 


- 0^27 




f 


1.2k) 


^ 2 . 09 ^ ** 


( 0.99J 


( 1.^9)* 


( 0.41) 


(- 1*37)^ 






685 


O.lU 


O^lO 


0.06 


* 0^70 


- o^iu 




( 


3.17)*^ 


( 2.39)*** 


( 0.99) 


( 1.23) 


(- 0.99) 


(- 0.57) 


13 or more 




1323 


0.22 


o»U6 


0.18 


- 0.89 


- 0*32 




( 


3.86)**^ 


( 2.W)*** 


( 2.07)*** 


{ 2.33)*** 


(- 0.79) 


(- 0*85) 


Age 
















55-59 




7 


0.003 


0.003 


- 0.02 


- 0*98* 


C.O8 1 


O0-D4 


( 




( C.O8) 


( 0.05) 


(- 0,7**) 


(- 2.02)**. 


( 0.46) 
- 0.12 




- 209 


- o.o5 


- 0.02 


- o.oU 


0.33 




( 


- 1.22) 


(- 1*38)* 


0.19) 


(- 0.9U) 


( 0.59) 


(- 0.63) 


Health cn«Hf1nn ICf^ 
















^\ Health limits work 




- 52U 


- 0.19 


- o.iu 


- 0.11 


1.01 


0.65 




(• 


- 3.0U)*** 


(- U.19)*** 


1-79)** 


(- 2.91)*** 


( 1.79)** 


( 3.39)*** 


Health prevents 
















work 




c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Residence, I966 














0*08 


Non-Scfuth 




I6U7 


0.39 


0.67 


0.33 


1.05 




( 


12,32)*** 


( 10.72)*** 


( 10.80)*** 


( 11.02)*** 


( 2.p9)*^ 


{ 0.53) 


Occupation of current 












1 




or last Job, 1966t> 










0.88 






Professionals 




2308 


0.9^ 


1.18 


- 1.91 


- 0.02 




( 


^.33)*** 


( 6.51)^* 


( U*78)*** 


( 7.31)*** 


(- 1:09) 


(- 0.03) 


Managers 




U855 


1.51 ' 


1.67 


1.15 


- U,.95 


- 0.15 


^'Clerical workers 


( 


7,63)*** 


( 8.80)*** 


( 


( 8.05)*** 


(- 2.38)*** 


0.23) 




2035 


0.95 


0.9D 


0.81 


- 2 .39 


0.18 


Sales workers 


( 


U.99)*** 


( 8.61)*** 
1.1+6/ 


( U.7!;)*** 


( 8.87)*** 


(- 1.79)*^ 


( O.Ul) 




U65O 


2.01 


1.29 


-i33 


- O.U5 




( 


5.76)**^ 


( '6.6^)*** 

\ f 


( 5.36)*** 


( 7.10)**^ 


(- /L.26) 


(- 0.50) 
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Table 2A-lU Continued 





106*5 Annual 


TiOC IQ65 


io66 


T,nff 1Q66 




WccHS uuo 




earnijrflrS 


ftfuiual 


AvPT*At7P 


CI V CX CI{^C 


unemployed 


of the 


Characteristics 






uuiLrxy 




in J-yop 


labor force 








eaTnini7<5 


paT»n1 ncr<5 












^dollaTS ^ 






Occupation of current 
or last Job, 1966t> 


























Craftsmen ' 


21+22 


1.02 


1.15 


0.92 


- l.if8 


0.23 




( 7.11)*** 


( 11. lu)*** 


( 7.26)*** 


( 11.99)*** 


(- 1.33)* 


( 0.61) 


Operatives 


1961f 


0.92 


0.79 


0.78 


- 1.78 


0.21 




( 6.23)^ 


( 10.88)*^ 


( 5.^1)**^ 


( 11.06)*** 


(- 1.72)** 


( 0.61) 


Nonfarm laborers 


1510 


0.76 


0.86 


0.79 


- 0.07 


0.63 




( U.76)*** 


( 8.93)*^* 


( 5.85)*** 


( 11.08)*** 


(- 0.07) 


( 1.79)* 


Service workers 


II159 


0.83 


0.56 


0.67 


- 1.71 


0.11 


V 




( 9.28)*** 


( 3.63)*** 


( 9.00)*** 


(- 1.57)* 


( 0.31) 


Tenure, 1966 
1-4 Years 










689 


0.36 


- 0.06 


- 0.01 


- 6.23 


0.17 




( 2.82)*** 


( 5.^+5)*** 


(- 0.56) 


(- 0.20) 


(- 7.78)*** 


( 0.6U) 


5-9 Years 


i2y+ 


0.U9 


0.19 


0.08 


- 8.67 


0.12 




( U.60)*** 


( 6.72)*^* 


( 1.50)* 


( 1.32)** 


(- 9.80)*** 


( o.Uo) 


10-19 Years 


1836 


0.62 


0.U2 


0.21 


- 7.99 


0.28 




( 8.32)*** 


( 10.^6)*-** 


( U.12)*** 


( U.30)*** 


(.11.06)*** 


( 1.16) 


20 or more years 


2362 


0.73 


0.50 


0.25 


- 8.18 


0.15 


Training prior to 1966 


( 9.95)*** 


( 11.35)*** 


( U.56)^ 


( J+.66)*** 


(-10.52)**^ 


( 0.57) 








Business school 














or technical 














institute 


11+72 


0.19 


0.U3 


0.15 


- 0.09 


0.06 




( 3.15)*** 


( 1.50)* 


( 1.96)** 


( l.i*7)* 


(- 0.06) 


( 0.11) 


Company school 


5U0 


0.03 


0.22 


0.07 


5.^6 


- 0.19 




( 1.19) 


( 0.23) 


( 1.02) 


( 0.69) 


( 3.65)*** 


(- 0.37) 


Armed forces 


718 


0.18 


0.19 


0.05 


- 0.75 


0.71 




( 1.36)* 


( 1.29)* 


( 0.76) 


( 0.40) 


(- 0.U3) 


( 1.22) 


Formal OJT 












apprenticeship, 














etc. 


- 39 


- 0.06 


0.68 


0.30 


8.38 


0.60 




(- 0.07) 


(- o.Uo) 


( 2.79)*** 


( 2.57)*** 


( U.87)*** 


( 1.02 


General education 


27U 


0.11 


0.37 


0.20 


0.27 


, 0.37 




( 0.66) 


( 1.00) 


( i.90)*J^ 


( 2.09)** 


( 0.20) 


( 0.81) 
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Table 2A-lk Continued 



Characteristics 

1 


1965 Annual 
earnings 


Log 1965 
annual 
earnings 


1966 

Average 
hourly 
earnings 
(dollars) 


Log 1966 
average 
hourly 

earnings 


Weeks 
unen^loyed 
in 1965 


Weeks out 

of the 
labor force 
in 1965 






.U95 


•353 


.if 28 


.229 


.018 


F - 


25. 6U 


27.68 


15.88 


21.31* 


9.09 


1.1*8 . 


Number of sample cases 


790 
/- 


790' 

( 


790 


790 


790 


790 



a Respondents 50 to 6h years of age whose current or last job in 1966, 1967, 1969 and 1971 was 
as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor force 35 or more weeks during the years 
prior to the 1966 survey, 
b The small number of cases for which information on the variable was not ascertained were 

inclxided in the analysis but are not reported, 
c Variable did not enter the equation because there are no cases with this characteristic. 
Significant at a < -01. / 
Significant at a < .05. 
* Significant at a < .10. 
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I Table 2A-15 Regressions Relating Earnings (1965) and Employment (I966) to Selected 

Characteristics of \n\ite Respondents^: Equation 3 

(t -ratios) 





1Q^R AnniiAl 






Log 1966 






Characteristics 


earnings 


annual 
earnings 


Average 
hourly 


average 
hourly 


uneniployed 
m i^p 


01 one 
lahor force 








earnings 


earnings 


in 1^5 








^dollars ; 








Constant 


I6i*9 


7.38 


' 0.9U 


i+.57 


5.37 


0.92 




( 2.30)^ 


( 91.36)*** 


( ..2.93)**^< 


( 6l.i+5)**^ 


( 6.1+6)*** 


( 2.77)*** 


Highest year of , 






V 

^ 








s c noox c omp ±e 0 eu 






\ 

* 








i^-11 






n 00 


n in 
U,XU 


U. U4 


- 0.03 








\ 1.05;** 


V jO^;*** 


\ ^.13; 




12 




0 IS 


0.37 \ 


0 lU 


n no 








( U 87^**-* 










13 or more 


3867 


o.ui 


1.56 


0.38 


- 0.16 


- 1.00 




( 11.29)*** 


( 10.52)*** 


{ 10.15)*** 


( 10. 6U)*** 


(- O.i+O) 


(- 0.62) 


Age 








. - O.OU 






55-59 


- 137 


- 0.02 


- o!ii 


- 0.05 


- 0.05 




(- 0.63) 


(- 0.97) 


(- 1.16) 


(- 1.80)** 


(- 0.20) 


(- 0.1+6) 


60-6U 


- 377 


- 0.08 


- o.iu 


- 0.07 


0.20 


- 0.07 


Health condition, 196^ 


(- 1.53)* ' 


{- 2.92)**^ 


(- 1.27) 


(- 2.61+)*"*^* 


( 0.69) 


(- 0.66) 














Health limits work 


-1028 


- 0.17 


- 0.1+1 


- 0.13 


0.76 


0.23 




(- U.23)*** 


(- 6.03)*** 


(- 3.73)*^ 


(- 5.07)*** 


( 2.69)*** 


( 2.09)** 


Health prevents 














>rc>rk 


1367 


0.26 


0.38 


0.19 


- 1.72 


3.35 


( 0.37) 


( 0.63) 


( 0.23) 


( 0.50) 


(- o.i+o) 


( 1.95)** 


Residence, I966 












O.OOI+ 


Non-South 


7UI 


0.15 


0.1+5 


0.16 


0.37 




( 3.U2)*** 


( 6.20)*** 


( u.59)*^ 


( 7*09)*** 


( 1.1+8)* 


( 0.0I+) 


Occupation of current 












or last joh, 1966^ 














Professionals 


U2U7 


1.08 


2.0U 


■ 0.97 


- 1.76 


- 0.20 




( 5.69)*** 


( 12.80)*** 


( 6.11)*** 


( 12.1+8)*** 


(- 2.02)** 


(- 0.57) 


Managers . 


6555 


1.23 


^ ' 2.68 


1.07 


- 1.59 


- 0.1+1+ 


.( 9.13)*** 


( 15.18)**^ 


( 8.33)*^ 


( 1I+.36)*** 


(- 1.92)** ^ 


(- 1.32)* 


Clerical workers 


\ 2556 


0.86 


1.06 


0.7U 


- 0.75 


- 0.30 




(\ 3.^+3)*** 


( 10.28)**^ 


( 3.17)*** 


( 9.50)*** 


(- 0.87) 


(- 0.87) 


Sales workers 


\ 1+900 


1.11 


1.1+1 


0.79 


- 2.05 


- 0.16 




(\ 6.31)*** 


( 12.70)*** 


( U.06)*** 


( 9.8l)*f* 


(- 2.28)** 


(- 0.1+6) 
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Table 2A-15 Continued 





1965 Annual 


Log 1965 




1966 


Log 1966 




Weeks 


Weeks out 


Characterisj^ics 


earnings 


annual 




Average 


average 


unemployed 


of the 






earnings 




hourly 


hourly 


in 1965 


labor force 












esirnings 


earnings 






in 1965 " 












(dollars) 










Occupation of current 




















or last job, 1966^ 
























3308 


0.98 




1 61 






1.21 


- n IP 




( 


U.93)^ 


y Xj • w / 


( 


J?; 




(- 


1.55)* 




Operatives 




2U93 


0 8U 




X. up 


U. f X 




0.88 


A Aft 




( 


3.73)*^ 




( 
\ 


J . ) 




(- 


1.13) 








1798 






1 AT 

X. ux 


A 

U.DO 




0^U8 


- 0.13 




( 


2.39)*** 




( 
\ 




( A ItZ \ M M M 

\ 0.75;*** 


(- 


0.56) 


V- 0.37; 


Service workers 




15U9 


w.OX 






U.p3 




1.69 . 


A )i A 




( 


2.10)** 


( 7 UO^*** 


( 


2.20)** 


\ W . ^X y " " " 


(- 


1.98)** 


( ^ 1 IQ^ 


Tenure 1066^ 

X— *T XCCtX w 
















31U 






- U. UD 


A AO 




2.83 


A T7 




( 


0.82) 


^ C -^TV ^ " " " 


{ 
\ 


A 




(- 


6.38)*** 








678 






~ U. 


A AP 




U.17 


A 1 ^\ 
— U. XD 




( 


1.80)** 


^ 5. 59;*** 


( 
\ 


- o.ip; 


\ 0-59; 


(- 


9.5^)*^ 


(- 0.93; 


in 10 Vaay^is 




1597 


U. JO 




0.39 






3.98 


- 0.41 




( 


U.67)*** 




t 
\ 




/ )i 1 "7 \ M M M 

\ H.IY;*** 


(-lo.oU)*^** 








2085 






A All 


A PI ' 




U.17 


A 




( 


5.82)*** 




( 
\ 


^ ("VC \ VMM 

3 . 90 ; *** 




(-10.06)*** 


^ - d.dO )** 




















oouie urainxijg 




















prior 1966 




558 


0.08 




0.21 


0.07 




0.06 


0.06 


Training I966-I969 


( 


2.60)*** 




( 

\ 






( 


0.26) 






















Business college 




















or technical 




















institute 




-1311 


- 0.13 




- 0.U3 


- 0.06 




0.25 


- 0.30 




(■ 


- O.U7) 


(- 0.U2) 


( 


- 0.35) 


(- 0.20) 


(- 


0.08) 


(- 0.23) 


Company school 




2002 


0.20 




0.62 


0.17 




0.U7 


- 0.31 


( 


2.35)*** 


( 2.12)** 


( 


1.61)* 


( 1.97)** 


(- 


0.U7) 


(- 0.78) 


Correspondence 


83 


0.21 




- 0.3U 


O.OU 




i.iU 


- 0.51 


( 


0.03) ■ 


( 0.69) 


( 


- 0.28) 


( o.iU) 


(- 


0.36) 


(- o.Ui) 


General education 




-1302 


- 0.08 




- 0.59 


- 0.09 




0.79 


0.57 




(' 


- 0.99) 


(- 0.55) 


( 


" I.OO) 


(- 0.64) 


(- 


0.52) 


( 0.9k) 


Other 




1299 


- 0.02 




1.09 


0.09 




0.15 


- 0.1k 




( 


1.57)* 


(- 0.2U) 


( 


2.92)*** 


( 1.01) 


(- 


0.15) 


(- 0.37) 
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Table 2A-15 ' Continued 





1965 Annual 


LoK 1965 


1966 


LoK iq66 


Weeks 


Weeks out 


Characteristics 


earnings 


annual 


Average 


average 


unen^lo yed 


of the 




earnings 


hourly 


hourly 


in 1965 


lAVir>r» force 








earnings 


earnings 




in 1965 








(dollars ) 








O 

Training prior to 1966 














X training 1966-1969 














(Some training 














prior to 1966 














by source of 














training I966- 














1969) ^ 














Business college 














or technical 














institute 


5269 


0.55 


1.82 


o.Uo 


- 0.16 


- 0.13 




( 1.62)* 


( 1.50)* 


( 1.25) 


( 1-18) 


(- O.Oll) 


(- 0.09) 


Conipany school 


-1010 


- 0.10 


- O.U., 


- 0.11 


- 0.10 


0.16 




(- 1.06) 


(- 0.92) 


(- 0.92) 


(- 1.07) 


(- 0.09) 


( 0.36) 


Correspondence 


-IU20 


- 0.3** 


- 0.32 


- 0.17 


a.i2 


0.11 




(- O.I19) 


(- 1.03) 


(- 0.25) 


(r 0.58) 


( 0.63) 


( 0.08) 


General education 


1627 


' 0.13 


0.79 


0.15 


0.U5 


0.37 




( 1.02) 


( 0.7U) 


( i.io 


( 0.93) 


( 0.25) 


( 0.50) 


Other 


-1810 


0.02 


- 1.28 


- o.iU 


- 0:28 


0.2U 




(. 1.83)** 


( 0.17) 


(- 2.90)*** 


(- 1.38)* 


(- 0.25) 


( 0.52) 




' .356 


.U53 


.303 


.U08 


•119 


.011 


F 


25/32 


37.36 


20. lU 


31.23 


6.92 


I.U7 


Number of sample cases 


1,627 


1,627 


1,627 


1,627 


1,627 


1,627 



a Respondents 50 to 61* years of age whose current or last job in I966, I967, 1969 and I97I was 
as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor force 35 or more weeks during the year 
prior to che 1966 survey. 

b The small number of cases for which information on the variable was not ascertained were 
included in the analysis but are not reported. 
Significant at a < .01. 

^ Significant at a < .05. ' 

* Significant at a < .10. 
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Table 2A-16 Regressions Relating Earnings (1965) and Employment (I966) to Selected 

Characteristics of Black Respondents*: Equation 3 

(t-ratios) 





* 

x^^p AuiMiaj. 




iq6^ 






Weeks 


Weeks out 


Characteristics 


earnings 


annuBx 
earnings 


Average 
hourly 


nouriy 


imeooployed 
in 1965 


of the 
labor force 








earnxngo 








in 1965 


• 






vdoxxars/ 












Constant 


52U 


6.78 


0.89 






10.82 




O.lo 




( I.3O)* 


"( 67.18)*** 


( U.90)*** 


( 51.13)**^ 


\/ 


8.99)*** 


( 


0*37) 










; 










school cccQpleted 






n nil 


n nil ' 
















0.11 


- 


0.33 






V 10 5/ 






( 


0.19) 


(- 


1.56)* 








0 


0 oil 




- 1.36 


- 


0.01 










( 0.80) 


( 


- 1.93)** 


(- 


0.05) 


13 or more 


IU9O 


0.25 


O.U7 


0.17 




- 1.97 




0.32 






( 2.1*8)*** 


( 2.7^1*** 


( 2. 121** 


( 


- 1.71)** 




0.76) 




- 8U 




O.OOif 












55-59 


- 0.02 


- 0.02 




- 0.39 




0.01- 








( 0.06) 




( 


- 0.81) 


V 


0.06) 




- 85 




o.oU 


0.01 




0.81 




0.12 


Health condition icf£^ 




(- 0.671 


( 0.1*6) 


{ 0.28) 


( 


1.39)* 


(" 


0.56) 












- 0.06 






Health limits vork 


- U96 


- 0.17 


- 0.17 


- O.U 






0.62 




(- 2»Ul)*** 


(- 3.27)*** 


(- 1.79)** 


(- 2.1*5)*** 


( 


« 0.10) 


( 


2.76)*** 


Health'^prevents 


















work 


c 


c 


c 


c 




c 




c 


Residence, I966 












0.63 






Non-South 


1711 


0.39 


0.68 


0.32 






0.09 




( 11.70)*** 


( 10.19)*** 


( 10.25)*** 


( 10.28)*** 


( 


I.U3)* 


( 


O.5U) 


Occupation of current 


















or last job, 1966^ 






1J16 












Professionals 


2507 


0.9^ 


0.75 ^ 




- 1.37 




0.17 




( U.20)*** 


( 6.10)*** 


( 1;.32)*** 


( 5.83)*** 


( 


- 0.77} 


(- 


0.27) 


Managers 


' U71U 


1.38 


1.68 


1.03 




- 3.1^7 




0.51 


( 6.58)*** 


( 7.Mt)*** 


( 5.20)*** 


( 6.75)*** 


( 


- 1.62)* 


(- 


0.65) 


Clerical workers 


2163 


0.91 


0.82 


0.67 




- 2.I13 




0.01 




( U.52)*** 


( 7.31)*** 


( 3.80)*** 


( 6.5U)*** 


( 


- 1.70)** 


( 


0.02) 


Sales workers 


3329 


1.23 


'1.63 


1.08 




. 2.1*8 




0.38 




( 2. Ml)*** 


( 3.50)*** 


( 2.65)*** 


( 3.71)*** 


( 


- 0.61) 


(- 


0.26) 



3UJ 
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Table 2A-16 Continued 



1 


1965 Annual 




Log 1965 




lS)o6 


Log 1966 


Weeks 


Weeks out 






earnings 




annual 




Average 


average 


uneniployed 




of the 


Characteristics 








earnings 




hourly 


hourly 


in 1965 


labor force 














earnings 


earnings 








in 1965 














(dollars) 












Occupation of ciirrent 
























or last job, 1966t> 
























C Y» ft f^t <5 TT\e n 




2266 










n 79 




1.86 




0-08 




( 


5.67)*** 


{ 




V 


c 1q\-)H(-)(- 




(- 


1-56)* 


( 


0-19) 


V/^CX CI u X V WW 




1865 








u« op 


n ^1 




2.32 


O-Ol* 




( 


U.98)*^Ht 


( 


0 Qo \ juLJc 

o.o2)*** 


( 


^ 0 C \ X X M 

3-o5 ;*** 


( 7-o2;*** 


(- 


2.07)** 


( 


0-10) 


Noruarm laborers 




15UU 




0.75 




0-77 






1.39 




0-50 




( 


U.o8)*^* 


( 


7-oU)*** 


( 


!• \ \f w X 

Uoi)*** 


/ rr oil N X w w 

( 7-oU)*** 


(- 


1.22) 


( 


1-21) 


Service workers 




1399 




0.70 




0-*+*+ 


A CO 




2.28 




O-O7 




'( 


3.57)*** 


{ 

\ 


f « f *+ ^ 


( 
\ 




^ PI 


(- 


1.9^)** 


(- 


0-17) 


i enure , lyDO 
±•4 xears 
























685 








ri 1 c 


7 V.U ( 




7.20 




0-26 




( 


2. 1*3)*** 


I 

\ 


5.'^y^*** 


I 

\ 




1-20; 


(- 


8-51)*** 


.( 


0-86) 


5-9 Years 




1236 




O.hO 






O-Oo 1 




9-01* 




0-20 


( 


3.96)*** 


( 


D « AO ^ " " 


( 
\ 


1 oA^ 


^ n OP ^ I 


(" 


9-67)*** 


( 


0.59) 


Xcar£> 




'1869 




U- On 






n 17 




8.31* 




0-22 


f 


( 


7.30)*** 


f 

\ 


J.U- UJ. 


I 

\ 






(-10.88)*** 


v 


0-78) 






2288 






'\ 




n 17 




8-66 




0-21 




( 


8.U2.)*** 


{ 

\ 




{ 
\ 






(-10-61*)*** 


( 


0-71) 


Training prior to 1966 
























Some training 




519 




















prior 1966 






0.10 




0.35 


0-17 




1.35 




O-I7 




( 


2.87)*** 


( 


2,06)** 


( 


U,35)*** 


( l*-35)^ 


( 


2.1*9)*** 


(- 


0-85) 


Training I966-I969 
























Business college 
























or technical 
























institute 




c 




c 




c 


c 




c 




c 


Company school 




13UO 




0.26 






0-32 




0-I9 




0-33 


( 


1.99)** 


( 


l.UU)* 


( 


2.26)** 


( 2-11)*^ 


( 


0-09) 


(- 


0-1*2) 


Correspondence 




c 




e 




c 


c 




c 




c 


General education 




626 




0.23 




O.U5 


0-29 




0-23 




0-1*3 




( 


0.31) 


( 


O.U3 


( 


0.1*9) 


( 0-67) 


( 


O-Ol*) 


(- 


0-20) 


Other 




- 283 




- 0.05 




0-29 


O-ll* 




l*-79 




0-51* 




( 


- 0.32) 


( 


- 0.20) 


( 


0-72) 


( 0-72) 


( 


1.81)** 


(- 


0-56) 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 2A-16 



Continued 



Characteristics 


1965 Annual 
earnings 


Log 1965 
annual 
earnings 


1966 
Average , 
hourly 
earnings 
(dollars) 


Log 1966 
average 
hourly 

earnings 


Weeks 
unen5)loyed 
in 1965 


Weeks out 

of the 
l&hoT force 
in 1965 


Training prior to I966 














X training 1966-1969 














(Some training 
prior to 1966 

training 1966- 

1969) 
Business college 
or technical 
institute 

Conipany school 

Correspondence 

General education 

Other 


- 308 
(- 0.16) 

-1179 
(- 1.39)* 
2253 
( 1.08) 

- U13 
(- 0.19) 

- 301 
(- 0.2lt) 


0.20 
{ 0.38) 

- 0.29 
(- 1.32)* 

0.65 
( 1.21) 

- 0.12 
(- 0.21) 

- O.lU 
(- O.U3) 


0.35 
( 0.39) 

- 0.76 

(- 2.00)** 

- 0.33 
(- 0.35) . 

- 0.51 
(- 0.51) 

0.08 

( o.iit) 


0.2U 

( 0.55) 

- o.Uo 

(- 2.18)** 

- 0.06 

(- 0.13) 

- 0.25 

(- 0.53) 

- 0.08 
(- 0.28) 


-10.31 
(- 1.73)** 
2.U1 

( 0.95) 

- 6.7't 
(- 1.07) 

- 1.88 
(- 0.29) 

- 5.80 
{- 1.55)* 


5.92 
( 2.73) 

1.18 
( 1.27) 

0.83 
( 0.36) 

0.22 
( 0.09) 

oM 

( 0.32) 


r2 


.U56 


.U63 


.3U6 


.382 


.198 - 


.ocU 


F 


17.53 


18.57 


n.uit 


13.21 


5.88 


1.08 


Nuniber of saiqple cases 


672 


672 


672 


672 ^ ' 


672 


672 



a Respondents 50 to 6k years of age whose current or last job in I966, I967, I969 and I97I was 
as a wage or salary wrker and who were in the labor force 35 or more weeks in *he year prior 
to the 1966 survey. 

b The small number of cases for which information on the variable was not ascertained were 

included in the analysis but are not reported. ' ^ ^ ' 

c Each respondent who obtained this source of training between 1966 and 1969 also received 
some training prior to I966. 
Significant at a ^ .01. 
Significant at a< .05. 
* Significant at a < .10. 
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Table 2A-i7 Regressions Relating Earnings (1970) and Employment (1969-1971) to Selected 

Characteristics of White Respondents^; Equation 3 

(t -ratios) 





1970 Annual 


Log 1970 


1971 


Log 1971 


Weeks 






earniiKTS 


annual 


Average 


averGge 


u 1 1 J. V/ c u 


of* fhp 

one 


Characteristics 




earnini7S 


hourly 

cox ItXii^O 


hourly 


xy^y^xy f X 


xy^y^x^^i^ 


Constant 


kkU6 


7.80 


l.UO 




16.32 


6.06 . 




( I*. 11)*** 


( 77.89)*** 


( 2.95)*** 


( 53. 1*7)*** 


( 8*33)*** 


( 2.5U)*** 
















St*hool onfflDlf*tefi 
















/ 7J 


n IP 


0.35 


(\ rsQ 


- 0.17 


0.01 








/ 0 0 1 \ M M 

V c.cl^** 


V 3.00j*** 


(- 0.26) 


( 0.01) 






n TO 


n lift 






- 1.61 




( h 


( ^ ltA^^^^ 




V H . J. J ^K-K-»r 


f n '7^^ 
\ u.7b; 


/ 0 /\/\ \ u ^ 

\- c.OOj'^* 


13 or more 


^✓✓^ 


0 "^9 


2.06 


0.38 








f 10 "Ql^*** 




^ 10 27)*** 








Age 


- 1*83 










55-59 


_ 0.05 


- 0.09 


- 0.002 


- 0 ?l 


1 m 


60-6U 


(-a. 62)* 


(- 1.92)** 


(- 0.67) 


(- 0.09) 




( 1 sU)* 


*-lUl9 


- 0 IQ 


- 0.18 


- 0 


0 on 

V . y\f 


H .Op 




f- I*. 19)*** 


(- 6.07)*** 


(- 1.22) 


(- 1.66)** 


( 1.U6)* 


( 6.2U)*** 


Health condition, 197^ 










Health limits work 


-1287 


- 0.18 


- 0.U6 


- 0.08 


1.2U 






(- 3.93)*^* 


(- 5.93)**^ 


(- 3.19)*"*^ 


(- 2.75)*^*^* 


( 2.09)** 


( 5.59 


Health prevents 










work 


-373^* 


- 0.96 


- 1.08 


- 0.62 


I.5U 


37.36 




(- 3.10)*** 


(- 8.61)*** 


(- 2.05)** 


(- 5.83)*** 


( 0.71) 


( lU.io)*^'"^ 


Residence, 1971 






0.6U 




0.08 




X Non-South 


832 


0.10 


0.17 


1.00 




( 2.80)*** 


( 3.76)^** 


( U.89)*** 


( 6.55)*** 


( 0.16) 


( 1.5^)* 


Occupation current 














or last job, 1971^ 














Professionals 


385^* 


0.99 


3.38 


1.05 


- I.9I* 


0.62 




( 3.53)'-** 


( 9.83)*** 


( 7.07)*** 


( io.98)**>« 


(- 0.98) 


( 0.26) 


Managers 


603^ 


1.11 


3.93 


1.13 


. 1.96 


- 1.53 




( 5.7^)*** 


( 11. U3)*** 


( 8.53)^*^ 


( 12.20)>^* 


(- 1.03) 


(- 0.66) 


Clerical workers 


1060 


0.76 


2.03 


0.87 


- 1.28 


iM 


( 0.96) 


( 7.^6)*** 


( li.19)**^ 


( 8.95)*** 


(. 0.6U) 


( 0.59) 


Sales' workers 


351^ 


0.95 


2.30 


0.88 


- 2.71 


- 1.83 




( 3.01)*** 


( 8.80)*** 


( i4.50)**^ 


(^ 8.52)*** 


(. 1.28)* 


(- 0.71) 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 2A-17 Continued 



i 

Characteristics 


1970 Ajmiaal 
ei rnings 


Log 1970 
annual 
earnings 


1971 

Average 
hourly 
earnings 
(dollars) 


Log 1971 
average 

hourly 
earnings 


uneiHD l_o v^d 
1Q6Q-1Q71 


Weeks out 

of \ the 
labor force 
1969-1971 


Occupation of current 
























or last Job, 1971^ 
























Craftsmen 




1875 




0.8U 




2.U3 




0.97 


- 0,U6 




o,U8 




( 


1.87)** 


( 


9.02)»** 


( 


5.52)»** 


( 


10.95)*** 


(- 0,25) 


( 


0,22) 


Operatives 




588 




0.67 




1.7't 




0.78. 


- 1.23 




0.99 




( 


0.59) 


( 


7.23)»»» 


( 


3.97)*** 


( 


8.82)*** 


(- 0,68) 


( 


o.oU) 


Nonfarm labore*^ 




- 35 




0.50 








0.66 


0.16 




3.17 






0,03) 


( 


U.90)*** 


( 


2,86)*** 


( 


6.7l)**» 


( 0,08) 


( 


1.39)* 


Service workers 








0,65 




1^U2 




0.57 


- 2,60 




1.65 






0,62) 


( 


6.52)*** 


( 


2.Q9)*** 




6,05)*** 


(- 1.33)* 




0.69) 


Tenure, 1971 
1-4 Years 


























830 




0.17 




o,uo 




_ 0,05 


-11,82 




3:6U 




( 


1,50)* 


( 


3,37)*** 




1,65)** 


( 


- i,Uo)* 


(-11,82)*** 


v 


2,99)*** 


5-9 Yearrf 




170U 




0,29 




0,29 






-lU,75 




6.2U 




( 


2.98)*** 


( 


5.55)*** 


(- 


1,16) 






(-11^,25)*** 


(- 


U.95)*** 


10-19 Years 




1793 




0.32 




0,23 




o,oU 


-13,89 




6.11 




( 


3.**5)*** 


( 


6.63)*** 


(- 


1.02) 


( 


1-12) 


( lU,77)*^ 


(- 




20 or more years 




3097 




oM 




0,39 




0,16 


-15.15 




6. 1*5 


Training prior to 1966 


( 


6.03)*** 


( 


9,25)*** 


( 


1-75)^ 


( 


5.05)*** 


(-16,30)*** 


(- 


5.70J--^* 






















Some training 
























prior 1966 




556 




0,07' 




0,31 




o,oU 


- 0,U9 




O.Mt 




( 


1.87)** 


( 


2,59)*** 


( 


2,38)*** 


( 


1.58)* 


(- 0,92) 


(- 


0.67) 


Training 1966-1969 
























Business college 
























or technical 






















3.18 


institute 




-172U 




o,oU 




ia6 




- 0,15 


- 1.39 






(- 


0.h3) 


(- 


0,11) 


(- 


0-69) 


( 


. 0-1*6) 


(- 0,20) 


(- 


0.38) 


Company school 




1382 




0,19 




0,25 




0,07 


- 1.09 




1.08 


(; 


ia8) 


( 


1.70)** 


( 


0.U9) 


( 


0.70) 


(- 0,51) 


(- 


0.U2) 


Correspondence 




- 59 




o.oU 




0,59 




. 0,18 


- 1,01 




2.5U 




(- 


0,02) 


( 


0,13) 


(- 


0.36) 


( 


- 0,5U) 


(- 0,15) 


(- 


0.31) 


General education 




228 




oai 




0.20 




- 0,05 


- 0,76 




2.55 




( 


0-13) ' 


( 


0.63) 


(- 


*0.26) 


■( 


- 0,3U) 


(- 0,23) 




0.6U) 


Other 


- 251 




o.ooU 




0.72 




0,13 


o,oU 


( 


0.3'* 




( ■ 


-0,22) 


(- 


o.oU) 


( 


I.U5)* 


( 


1.31)* 


( 0,02) 


0.13) 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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' Table 2A-17 Continued 



Characteristics 


1970 Annxial 
earnings 


Log 1970 
annual 
earnings 


1971 

Average 
hourly 
earnings 
( dollars ) 


Log 1971 
average 
hourly 

earnings 


Weeks 
uneii5)loyed 
1969-1971 


{ Weeks out 
1 of the 
labor force 
1969-1971 


Training prior to I966 














X training 1966-I969 














(Some training 
prior to I966 
by source of 
training I966- 

1969) 
Business college 
or teciinical 
institute 

Company school 

Ccrrespuiidence 

General education 

Other 


6U32 

( IM)* 

- 308 
(- 0.23) 

-1008 
(- 0.25) 
958 
( OM) 

- 387 
(- 0.28) 


0.33 
( 0.80) 

- 0.08 
(- 0.6U) 

- 0.20 
(- O.5U) 

- 0.05 
(- 0.25) 

- 0.03 
(- 0.25) 


2.38 
( 1.21) ' 

0.29 
( 0.50) 

0.10 
( 0.05) - 

O.9U 
( 0.98) 
- 0.91 
(- 1.52)* 


O.hh 
( 1^10) 

O.OU 
( 0.38) 

0.20 
( 0.57) 

0.16 
( 0.81) 
- 0.12 
(- 0.97) 


( 0.17) 
1.59 

( 0.66) 
0.C03 

( 0.00) 
0.06 

( O.OU) 
- OM 
(- 0.18) 


( O.UO) 

1.28 
( o.Uk) 

5.28 
( 0.60) 

7.67 
( 1.58)* 

0.80 
( 0.27) 


r2 


.333 


.Uoo 


.317 


.3^8 


.158 


.171 


F 


22.97 


30.27 


21.i|2 


25.07 


9.23 


10.05 


Number of sample cases 


1,627 


1,627 


1,627 


1,627 


1,627 


1,627 



a Respondents 50 to 6k years of age whose current or last job in I966, I967, I969 and I97I was 
as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor force 35 or more weeks during the year 
prior to the I966 survey, 
b The small number of cases for which information on this variable was not ascertained were 
included, in the analysis but are not reported. 
Significant at a < .01. 
Significant at a < .05. 
* Significant at a < .10. 
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Table 2A-18 Regressions Relating Earnings (1970) and Employmont (1969-1971) to Selected 

Characteristics of Black Respondents^: Equation 3 

(t-ratios) 





1970 Annual 


Log 1970 


1971 


Log 1:^1 


weeks 


Weeks out 




earnings 


annual 


Average 


average 


uncufpxoyeu 


n-P Via 

ox one 


unarac berxs oxc s 




earnings 


hourly 


hourly 


1969-1971 


xaoop xopcc 








earnings 


earnings 




1969-1971 








(dollars ; 








Constant - - 


2202 


7.63 


1.17 


U.75 


10.96 


U.88 


* 

Highest year ox ^ 


( 3.^)**^ 


( 66.63)*** 


( 3.50)*** 


( U3.60)*** 


( 5*09)*** 


( 1*55)* 














school^ ccopleted 












- 1.78 


9-11 


- 37 


0.03 


0.03 


0.01 


0.53 




(- O.IU) 


( 0.53) 


( 0.22) 


( 0.28) 


( 0.50) 


(- 1.33)* 


12 


593 


0.08 


0.32 


0.07 




- 1.61 




( l*8l)** 


( l-'t3)* 


( 1.88)** 


( 1*21) 


(- 0.36) 


(* 1.01) 


13 or iGore 


2128 


0.20 


1.08 


. 0.21 


1 .21 


- 0.U5 




t ll T IS \ W W V 

V '♦♦13;*** 


\ 2.IO;** 


\ H.Obj*** 


\ 2. 43 J*** 


( O.7IJ 


(- O.lOj 


Age 


— — ^ 
- 226 






- O.Oi; 


0.89 




55-59 


- 0.01 


- 0.10 


- 0.13 




(- 1.00) 


(- 0.31) 


(- 0.81) 


(- 1.09) 


( l*lo) 


(- 0.12) 




- 50I 


- o.iU 


- 0.07 


- 0.10 


- O.Uo 


^.97 


Health condition, 197i 


(- 2.10)** 


(- 2.81)*** 


(- C.5I) 


(- 2.25)** 


(- 0.50) 
















Health limits work 


- 7U2 


- 0.17 


0.03 


0.03 


0.69 


10.38 




(- 2.69)*** 


(- 3*51)*** 


( 0.23) 


( 0.60) 


( 0.75) 


( l.Jh)* 


Health prevents 














work 


-UIO9 


- 0.88 


- 0.51 


- 0.09 


11.90 


53.82 




(- 3-96)*** 


(- U.82)*** 


(- O.9U) 


(- 0.5U) 


( 3A5)*** 


( 10,6?)*** 


Residence, 1971 














Non-South 


213U 


■ 0.37 


1.03 


0.35 


0.81 


- 0.37 




( 10.23)*** 


( 9-99)*** 


( 9»56)*** 


( 9-83)*** 


( 1-17) 


(- 0.37) 


Occupation of c\irrent 














or last job, 1971^ 






1.67 




0.8U 




Professionals 


2965 


0.53 


0.75 


- 3.53 




( 3-56)*** 


( 3.61)*** 


( 3.86)*** 


( 5.33)***. 


( 0.30) 


(- 0.87) 


Managers 


5707 


p-97 


2.30 


0.98 


0.02 


- I.UO 


( 6.23)*** 


( "5-98)*** 


( U.85)*** 


( 6.36)*** 


( 0.01) 


(- 0.32) 


Clerical workers 


23U2 


0.55 




0.80 


i.q5 


O.U9 




( 3.22)*** 


( U.28)*** 


( 3.83)*** 


( 6.56)*** 


( 0.81) 


( O.lU) 


Sales workers 


379^ 


0.85 


2.36 


1.13 


2.81 


- 0.6U 




( l.Ul)* 


( 1.78)** 


( 1.70)** 


( 2.52)*** 


( 0.32) 


(- 0.05) 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 2A-18 Continued 





1970 Annual 


Log 1970 




1971 


Log 1971 


Weeks 


Weeks out 




earnings 




annual 




Average 


average 


unemployed 


of the ! 


Characteristics 






earnings 




hourly 


hourly 


1Q6Q-1Q71 


labor force 












earnings 


earnings 




1969-1971 














(dollars) 










Occi^ation of current 






















or last job, 1^1^ 






















Craftsmen 




2173 




0.52 




1 U8 


0.79 


2.79 








( 






U.6J*)*** 


( 


^ • >jy 


( 7.U2)*** 


( 1.33)* 


{ 
\ 


0 26^ 


Operatives 




1882 




0.U7 




1-17 


0.68 


2.81 


1,82 




( 


^.09)*** 


( 


U.32)*** 


( 


^.70)*** 


( 6.65}*** 


( 1.39)* 


I 


0.62) 


Nonfarm laborers 




1551 




0.35 




1 2Q 


0.69 


3.U2 








( 


2.51)*** 


( 


^.19)*** 


v 


li C^)*** 


( 6.63)*** 


( 1,66)** 


( 




Service workers 








0.38 




0 Q2 


0.63 


1,80 








( 


2.10)** 


( 


^.U5)*** 


( 


2,85)*** 


( D.02)*** 


( 0.87) • 




0.78) 


Tenure, 1971 
1-4 Years 
























U69 




0.26 




- 0 lU 


- 0.05 


-12.20 








I 


1,06) 


( 


D *DD } 


( 


- 0.61) 


(- 0.65) 


(- 8.30)*** 






5-9 Years 








O.ifl 






- 0.03 


-12.82 








( 

\ 


2.66)*** 


( 


5 .11)*** 


( 


- 0.51) 


(- 0.35) 


(- 8.U2)*** 


(- 


1.95)** 


10-19 Years 




JJJyJC 




0.U9 




0.30 


0.06 


-13-77 




h.2k 




( 




( 


6.66)*** 


( 


1.38)* 


( o,9X) 


(- 9-9^)*** 


(- 


2.09)** 


20 or more years 




2121 




0.56 




o.iJv 


0,15 


-13.29 




U.89 


Training prior to I966 


( 


5.1a)*** 


( 


7.60)*** 


( 


2.17)** 


( 2.20)** 


(- 9.63)*** 


(- 


2.k2)*** 






















Some training 






















prior 1966 




750 




0.12 




0.1*8 


O.IU 


- 0.15 




0.95 




( 


2.95)*** 


( 


2.60)*** 


( 


3.68)*** 


( 3.19)*** 


(- 0.18) 


( 


0.77) 


Training I966-.I969 






















Business college 






















or technical 






















institute 




c 




c 




c 


c 


c 




c - ■ 


Company school 




67U 




0.18 




o.iu 


0,16 


- 1.38 




2.65 ' 




( 


0.67) 


( 


1.03) 


( 


0.26) 


( 0.95) 


(- 0.U2) 


(- 


0.55) 


Correspondence 




c 




c 




c 




c 




c 


General education 




13U0 




0.29 




0.56 


0^28 


- 0.89 




2.3U 




( 


0.U7) 


( 


0.56) 


( 


0.3«) 


( 0.59) 


(- 0.09) 


(- 


0.17) . 


Other 




1057 




0.18 




0.50 


0.17 


- 0.99 




2.U8 




( 


0.85) 


( 

! 


0.80) 


(' 


0.78) 


( 0.80) 


(. 0.2U) 


(- 


O.Ul) 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 2A-1& Continued 



Characteristics 


1970 Annual 
earnings 


IiOg 1970 
annual 
earnings 


1971 
Average 
ho\irly 
earnings 
( dollars ) 


Log 1971 
average 
ho\irly 

earnings 


Weeks 
unemployed 
1969-1971 


Weeks out 

of the 
labor force 
1969-1971 


Training prior to I966 














X training 1966-1969 














(Some training 
prior to I966 
by so\irce of 
training 1966- 
1969) 
Business college 
or technical 
institute 

Company school 

Correspondence 

General education 

Other 


2862 
( 1.01) 

1250 
{ ^ r\)t\ 

-3006 
(- 1.03) 

-1066 
(- 0.3k) 

- 599 
(- 0.3U) 


. 0.73 
( I.I46)* 

0.06 
( 0.29) 

- 0.22 
(. 0.U2) 

- 0.16 
(- 0.29) 

- 0.17 
(- 0.55) 


0.70 
( 0.U8) 

0.11 ^ 
( 0.18) 

- 2.0U 
(- 1.35)* 

- 0.U5 
(- 0.28) 

- 0.56 
(- 0.61) 


0.28 

( 0.59) 

- 0.08 
0.41) 

- 0.39 
(- 0.79) 

- 0.17 
(- 0.32) 

- 0.20 
(- 0.67) 


-13.60 
(- I.U5)*. 

0.80 
( 0.20) 

0.79 
( 0.08) 
" O.7U 
( 0.07) 

-*o.6i 
(- 0.10) 


- 5.62 
(- O.Ul) 

- 0.11 
(- 0.02) 

0.36 
( 0.03) 

0.79 
( 0.05) 

- 2.76 
(- 0.32) 




.379 


^'.396 


.28U 


.301 


.138 


.2U5 


F 


13.07 


13.9^ 


8.8U 


9.U8 


U.17 


7.UI 


Number of sample cases 


672 


672 


672 


672 


672 


672 



a RespontSents 50 to 6U ye^rs of age whose ciirrent or last Job in 1966, 1967, I969 and I97I was 

as a wage or salary worker and who were in the labor force 3*3 or mre weeks dxiring the year 

prior to the 1966 survey, 
b The small number of cases for which information on this variable was not ascertained were 

included with the analysis but are not reported. / 
c Each respondent who obtained this source of training between 1966 and 1969 also received 

some training prior to 1966. ' 
Significant at a < .01. 
Significant at a < .05. 
* Significant at a < .10. 
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Table 3A-1 Mean Hourly Earnings in 1966 an^ 1971 and Mean Ratio 

of 1971/1966 Earnings for White Craftsmen and Operatives, 
by Comparative Job Status, 1966-1971^ 



Measure 


Nonchangers 


Voluntary ■ 
changers 


Involuntary 
changers 




CRAFOBMEN 


Number of respondents 
Mean hourly earnings , 1966 
Mean hourly earnings , 1971 
Mean ratio, 1971/ 1966b 


336 
$3.'+0 
$U.68 
1.39 


63 
$3.17 

1A3 


67 
$3.83 
$5.Ul 
I.U5 




OPERATIVES 


Number of respondents 
Mean hourly earnings , 1966 
Mean hourly earnings , 1971 
Mean ratio, 197l/l966^ 


292 
$2.83 
$3.91 

i.ko 


35 

$2.lU 

$2.97 
1.55 


27 
$2.55 
$3.'+2 
l.h2 



a Respondents employed as nonagricultural wage and salary workers in 
1966 and employed as wage and salary workers in 1971. To minimize 
the effects of reporting and coding errors, the universe has been 
further restricted to respondents with hourly earnings in the two 
reference periods between 75 cents and 25 dollars and for whom the 
ratio of earnings in one period to the other did not exceed 3. 

b Arithmetic mean of the relative earnings (l971 1966) computed for 
each respondent. 
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Table 3A-2 Proportion of Respondents Highly Satisfied with 1969,Job, 
by Degree of Satisfaction with 1967 Job, Comparative Job 
Status, 1967-.1969, and Race^ 



Comparative job status, 1967-1969 


Total or 


Idked job 


Liked job 


Disliked 


average 


very much 


somewhat 


job 




WHITES 


Total or average 










176 


Number of respondents 


2,G20 


1,166 




68U 


Horizontal percent distribution 


.- . 100 


58 




3'+ 


8 


Percent highly satisfied, 1969 


5U 


68 




36 


31 


Nonchangers 




1,0U3 








Number of respondents 


1,753 




583 


127 


norxzonoax percent ciistjriDutJion 


100 


60 




33 


7 


Percent highly satisfied, 1969 


9^ 


68 




3'+ 


29 


Voluntary changers 












Number of respondents 


IU5 


68 




5U 


23 


Horizontal percent distribution 


100 


U6 




37 


17 


Percent highly satisfied, 19o9 


55 


67 




U8 


b 


Involuntary changers 


98 










Number of respondents 


•+3 




h2 


13 


norizonxax percemi dlsuriDUTJlon 


100 


U3 




kh 


Ik 


rercent nigniy satis liea, iyD9 


U5 


52 




U5 


b 




BIACKS 


Total or average 












Number of respondents 


81U 


•+39 




312 


63 


Horizontal percent distribution 


100 


52 




39 


9 


Percent highly satisfied, 1969 


51 


62 




ko 


33 


Nonchangers 












Number of respondents 


690 


39'+ 




2U8 


!i8 ' 




100 


55 




37 


8 


Percent highly satisfied, 1969 


53 


65 




ko 


3'* 


Voluntary changers 












Number of respondents 


56 


18 




29 


9 


Horizontal percent distribution 


100 


33 




52 


15 


Percent highly satisfied, 1969 




b 




U5 


b 


Involuntary changers 












Number of respondents 


38 


13 




20 


5 


Horizontal percent distribution 


10c 


ko 




ke 


Ik 


Percent highly satisfied, 1969 


32 


b 




b 


b 



a Respondents employed as nonagricultural wage and salary workers in 1967 

and employed as wage and salary workers in I969. 
b Percentages not shown where base is fewer -^than 25 sample cases. 



Table 3A-3 Proportion of Respondents Highly Satisfied with 1971 Job, 
by Degree of Satisfaction with 1969 Job, Comparative Job 
Status, 1969-1971, and Race^ 



Comparative job status, 1969-1971 


Total or 
average 


Liked job 
very much 


Liked job 
somewhat 


Disliked 
. job 




WHITES 


Total or average 

Number of respondents 
Horizontal percent distribution 
Percent highly satisfied, 1971 

None hangers 

Number of respondents 
Horizontal percent distribution 
Percent hiffhlv satis fied« 1971 

Voluntary changers 
Number of respondents 
Horizontal percent distribution 
Percent highly satisfied, 1971 

Involuntary changers 
Number of respondents 
Horizontal percent distjribution 
Percent' highly satisfied, 1971 


l,8l|i| 
100 
k3 

1,617 
100 
k3 

85 
100 

110 

100. 

ill 


959 
5*+ 
65 

858 

55 
66 

38 

he 

56 

he 


731 
i|0 

25 

638 
i|0 

-22 

35 
hh 
hi 

hi 
hh 
3h 


108 

6 

10 

89 
5 
5 

9 

11 
b 

8 

9 
b 




BLACKS 


Total or average 
Number pf respondents 
Horizontal percent dibtribution 
Percent highly satisfied, 1971 

Nonchangers 

Number of respondents 
Horizontal percent distribution 
Percent highly satisfied, 1971 

Voluntary changers 
Number of respondents 
Horizontal percent distribution 
Percent highly satisfied, 1971 

Involuntary changers 
Number of respondents 
Horizontal jercent distribution 
Percent highly satisfied, 1971 


721 
100 

51 

631 
100 

51 

33 
100 
62 

h3 
100 
59 


363 

53 

328 

3h 
65 

12 

kk ■ 
b 

18 
ii8 
b 


285 
hi 
39 

2U6 
hi 
37 

13 
ho 
b 

23 
ii8 
b 


37 
b 

16 

28 
5 
18 

6 
16 
b 

2 
h 
b 



a Respondents employed as nonagricultural wage and salary workers in I969 

and employed as wage and salary workers in 1971* 
b Percentages not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table M.eans and Standard Deviations of Variables Used in Models of 

Probability of OcctjgDational Change, by Comparison of Eniployer 

1966 and 1971» 







Same 


Different 


VariaDXe , 


UnXXf OX 


employer 


employer 


name 




X 


S D 


X 


S .D. 




X — v^nongeu. occupox/xons upwaru 












u = utner t 


.16 


b 


.29 


b 




X = v^nangecL occupaif xon aownwiiru 












u — yjxj ner 


.11 


b 


.31 


..b 




Duncan Index 


38.7 


23.9 


3*^.2 


22.8 


IT* TNT T/^ 

EDUC 


Years 


10.3 


3.U 


9.9 


3.U 


TitNoo 


X = iraxnxng oeiore x^dd onxy 












0 = Other 


.35 


b 


.33 


b 


111 1 iTVTfn 

TRN71 


X = Traxnxng lybb-iyrX onx;y 












u = Uoner 


b 


.07 


" b 




X = iraxnxng oeiore ana aiuer x^^o 












\j = Uuner 


.15 


b 


.11 


b 


Tjrri A TfniJ 


X = 11O worK xxinxTiaTixon x^o 












0 = Uoner 


.8U 


b 


.83 


b 




X = luarrxecL wxxe presenx» x^ { x 












u = Uuner 


.92 


b 


.91 


b 


iilirlUKili 


lears ' 


20.0 


9.9 


2.0 


2.5 


VUULIWi 


X = XjCX X x^D enipxoyer voxunuarxxy 












u — Uuner 








h 


ATT ir\Tk 


X — ; X\ev*cxvcu. jOD uxxei x^7vj\j*"x^( x 












0 =' No job offer I966-I97I 


.19 


b 


c 


c 


PVT66 


1 = Private sector employee 


.78 










0 Government employee 


b 


c 


c 


RACE 


1 = Black 












0 = White 


.09 


b 


.07 


b 


BESTOC 


1 = Best and 1966 occupations differ 












0 = Best and 1966 occupations are 












the same 


.3U 


b 


b 


AGE 


Years 


55.7 


U.l 


55.3 


h.O 


MKTSIZ 


10,000 Persons 


76.9 


120.2 


71. U 


123.8 


UNRATE 


Percentage 


5.2 


1.6 


5.1 


1.6 


INDDIV 


Ordinal index 


15.6 


e.h 


17.3 




Number of 




i 




1 




respondents 


1 


l,l4UU 


i 308 

1 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table iiA-3 Continued 

a Respondents 50 to 6h years of age in I97I who were not retired in 
1966 or 1971, nonmigrants between 1966 and I97I, and eraploye'i wage 
and salary workers in I966 and 1971* 

b The standard deviation of a binary variable is Vp (l - p) where p 
is the proportion of cases with the requisite trait. Therefore, 
it can be computed from the number shown in the X column* 

c Variable is not applicable to this group. 
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Table UA4f Means and Standard Deviations of Variables Used in Hodels of Distance 
of Occupational Change, by Comparison of Employer 1966 and 1971 









Same 






Diffe 


rent 




Variable 


Unit of measurement 




employer 






employer 




name 




Whites 


Blacks 


Voluntary 


Involuntary 






X 


s,d; 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


X ' 


S.D. 


^AOCC 


Difference in Duncan 


















Index 


It 1 
LI 


21 .3 


'X. Q 








- 2*0 


23 .9 


OCC 66 


Duncan Index 


"^0 Q 






\^ 0 


\ 33.5 


23.7 


32.2 


20.0 


EDUC 


Years 


10 7 




7 5 


3.7 


10.0 


3.^ 


9.2 


2-7 


TPN66 


1 = Training before 
1966 only 




















0 = Other 




b 


.20 


b 


.29 


b 


.32 


b 


TRN71 


1 ^ Training 1966-1971 




















only 




















0 = Other 


,06 


b 


.05 


0 


u 


.10 




TRNBTH 


1 0 Training before and 
after 1966 




















0 «= Other 


.17 


b 


.09 


0 


no 


Q 


07 


b 


HEALTH 


1 = No work limitation 
1966 




















0 = Other 


.83 


b 


.89 


b 


.70 


b 


no 
.92 


0 


MSP71 


1 = Married wife present 




















1971 




















0 = Other 


.95 


b 


.ol 


b 


.07 


0 




TEIIURE 


Years 


6 


10, U 


18.6 


8.7 


2-0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.3 


ALT JOB 


1 = Received Job offer 

1966-1971 
0 = No Job offer I966- 




















1971 


.16 


b 


.lU 


b 


c 


c 


c 


c 


PVT66 


1 = Private sector 


























.78 














0 = Government employee 


.81 


b 


b 


c 


c 


c 


c 


RACE 


1 Black 














.08 




0 = White 


c 


c 


c 


c 


.08 


b 


b 


AGE 


Years 


55. 4 


4.C 


55.3 


3.9 


55. 




55.5 




MKTSIZ 


10,000 Persons 


63.5 


105. c 


98. C 


) 129.3 


67.9 


126.7 


77.3 


123.9 


UNRATE 


Percentage 


5.3 


1.8 


5.C 


) 1.2 


5.1 


1.7 


5.3 


1.9 


INDDIV 


Ordinal index 


15. t 


6.2 


15. f 


) 7.1 


16.8 


j 6.8 


18.2 


8.5 


Number of 
















• 

83 


respondents 






288 


! 
1 


121 




115 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Tatle hA-k Continued 

a Respondents 50 to 6h years of age in 197I who were not retired in 
1966 or 1971, nonmigrants between I966 and 1971, enyloyed wage and 
salary workers in 1966 and 197I, and who changed occ\q)ations between 
1966 and 1971. 

b The standard deviation of a binary variable is Vp (l-p) where p 'is 
the proportion of cases with the requisite trait. Therefore, it can 
be ccnputed from the ifuxnber shown in the X column. 

c Variable is not applicable to this group. » 
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Table liA-5 Regressions Relating Relative Increase in Hoxirly Earnings 
1966-1971 and Changes in Job Satisfaction 1966-I97I to 
Occupational Mobility 1966-I97I and Other Selected Variables 
for -Respondents Who Did Not Change Einployers 1966-1971^ 

(t-ratios) 

^ (Coefficients shown in percentage points) 



ExDlanatn rv 
variableb 


Relative change 
in hourly 
earnings^ 


Proportion more 
satisfied*^ 


Proportion less 
satisfiede 


MOBUP 


5.2 ( 


2^ 111)*** 


1.8 ( 


0.85) 


- 5.7 (- 


1.82)** 


MOBDWIJ 


1.3 ( 


0.51) 


1 r> / 

- (- 


1.92)** 


10.1 ( 


2.79)*** 


0CC66 


0.3 ( 


5.63)*** 


0.1 ( 


2.27)** 


- 0.3 (- 


l|.Ol|)**^t 


EDUC 


0,3 ( 


0.93) 


0.2 ( 


0.61) 


- O.ll (- 


0.9^+) 


TRN66 


- 0.5 ( 


- 0.26) 


- 1.7'(- 


0.97) 


- 2.3 (- 


0.87) 


TRN71 


5.2 ( 


1.31^)* 


- (- 


1.21) 


0.0 ( 


0.00) 


TRNBTH 


5.7 ( 


2.311)*** 


- 0.5 (- 


6.22) 


- 1^.9 (- 


1.37)* 


HEALTH 


2.3 ( 


1.08) 


2.2 ( 


i.07) 


2.7 ( 


0.87) 


TENURE 


0.0 ( 


0.31) 


- 0.3 (- 


3.li9)*^* 


0.2 ( 


1.36)* 


MSP71 


0.7 ( 


0.211) 


- 3.0 (- 


1.11) 


- 3.1 (- 


0.76) 


PVT66 


-10.9 ( 




-•2.2 (- 


1.21) 


- 6.2 (- 


2.17)** 


AGE 


- 0.1 ( 


- 0.61) 


o.h ( 


2.10)** 


- 0.6 {- 


2.15)** 


RACE 


2.2 ( 


0.77) 


8.0 ( 


2.9I1)*** 


- 11.1 (- 


2.69)**^<- 


MKTSIZ 


0.01 ( 


2.12)** 


- 0.0 (- 


1.03)' 


0.01 ( 


1.25) 


UNRATE 


0.01 ( 


1.52) 


0.01 ( 


2.71)^* 


0.0 ( 


0.85) 


INDDIV„ 


- 0.2 ( 


- 1.39)* 


0.0 ( 


0.06J 


0.2 ( 


0.96) 


WAGE66 


- 6.9 ( 


-11.69)*** 


h 




h 


i 


SAT66^ 


h 




28.8 ( : 


2I1.72)*** 


- 2I1.9 (-13.97)*^ 


Constant 


61.7 ( 


5.I1O)*** 


-52.2 (- 


I1.61)*** 


108.0 ( 


6.23)*** 


F-ratio ^ 
' Number of 
1 respondents 

1 


.118 
12.32 


.310 
39.10 


.131 

13. 7§. 1 

1 



a Respondents 50 to oh years old in 1971 who (l) were not retired in 

1966 or 1971, (2) were not migrants between I966 and 1971, and (3) 

were employed wage and salary workers in 1966 and 1971. 
b For a detailed description of the explanatory variables see text pp. 129-131. 

For ease of reading, all regression coefficients have been multiplied 

by 100. 

(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table UA-5 Continued 

c The dependent variable is defined as the ratio of 1971 hourly earnings 

to 1966 hourly earnings minus 1. The mean and standard deviation 

of the variable for this san?)le are and .30?. 

d The dependent variable is dichotomous and s-^sum^e the \'dlue 1 if 

the satisfaction score is lower in 1971 than in I966, and 0 otherwise. 

The mean value for this sample is .12?. 
e The dependent variable is dichotomous and assijmes the value 1 if 

the satisfaction score is higher in 1971 than in I966, and 0 otherwise. 

The mean value for the sanqple is .291. 
f The variable is the average hourly earnings on the 1966 job, 

denominated in dollars. The mean and standard deviation of the 

variable for this sample are 3.U8 and 1.72. 
g The variable is the score on a four-valued scale of job satisfaction 

ireported in 1966, where 1 = like very much and k = dislike very 

much. The mean and standard deviation of the variable for this 

sample are I.5 and 0.6. . 
h Variable does not enter this equation. 
Significant at a < -Oi* 
Significant at a < ^05. 
* Significant at a < 'iO* 
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Table Regressions Relating Relative Increase in Hourly Earnings 

1966-1971 and Changes in Job Satisfaction 1966-I97I to 
Occupational Mobility 1966-I971 and Other Selected Variables 
for Respondents Who Changed Employers 1966-1971^ 

(t-ratios) 

(Coefficients shown in percentage points) 



Explanatory . 
variable^ 


Relative\ change! 
in hourly 
earnings^ 


Proportion more 
satisfied*^ 


Proportion less 
satisfied® 


MOBUP 


11.2 ( 


1.86)** 


- 0.3 


(- 0.07) 


5.5 ( 


: 0.90) 


MOBDWN 


- 2.8 ( 


-0.I16) 


- 1.8 


(- 0.39) 


5.5 I 


: 0.91) 


OCC66 


- 0.1 ( 


-0.66) 


0.0 


( 0.17) ■ 


0.0 ( 


: 0.33) 


EDUC 


0.3 ( 


0.29) 


1.0 


( 1.17) 


- 0.6 ( 


:-o.57) 


TRN66 


- Q.h ( 


-iM) 


3.8 


( 0.82) 


- 0.3 I 


:-o.o5) 


TRN71 


5.3 ( 


0.53) 


5.1 


( 0.65) 


- h.7 


-0.117) 


TRNBTH 


- 0.7 ( 


-0.08) 


- 7.6 


(- 1.10) 


17.0 


> .90) 


HEALTH 


3.6 ( 


0.55) 


■- 2.k 


(- 0.1I6) 


- 6.5 ( 


:-o.96) 


TENURE 


0.6 ( 


0.67) 


- 0.7 


(- 0.87) 


0.1 


; 0.10) 


MSP71 


2I1.2 ( 


2.81)*** 


6.2 


( 0.91) 


1.0 ( 


; 0.11) 


VOUJKT 


0.6 ( 


0.12) 


- 0.1 


(- 0.02) 


- l.k 


;-o.28) 


AGE 


o.k ( 


0.57) 


0.7 


( I.I12)* 


0.3 


; 0.117) 


RACE 


- 1.2 ( 


-0.13) 


10.8 


( 1.39)* 


- 6.1 


i-0.62) 


IvKTSIZ 


0.0 ( 


0.01) 


0.0k 


( 2.35)*** 


-0.03 


(-1.U8)* 


UNRATE 


-o.oh ( 


-2.3h)*** 


0.0 


( 0.75) 


- 0.0 


(-0.31) 


IHDDIVv 


- 1.1 ( 


-2.9I1)*** 


o.k 


( 1.35) 


0.1 


( 0.32) 


WAGE66 


-10.0 ( 


_li.6i)*** 


h 




h 




SAT668 


h 


35.1 


( 13.12)*** 


-2I1.8 


(-7. 22 )•»:-* 


Constant 


67.1 ( 


1.78)** 


-96.8 


(- 3.21)*** 


62.2 


( 1.61)* 1 

1 


F-ratio 
Number of 


.132 

3.75 


.372 
1 11.70 


.138 

3.90 j 



respondents | 308 j 308 j 308 



a Respondents 50 to 6^ years old in 1971 who (l) were not retired in 

1966 or 1971? (2) were not migrants between 1966 and 1971, and (3) 

were employed wage and salary workers in 1966 and 1971* 
b For a detailed description of the explanatory variables see text pp. 129-I3I. 

For ease of reading all regression coefficients have been multiplied 

by 100. 

(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table hA-G Continued 

c The dependent variable is defined as the ratio of I971 hourly 
earnings to 1966 hourly earnings minus 1. The mean and standard 
deviation of the v^.riable for the sanple are .k27 and .kkQ. 

d The dependent variable is dichotoioous and assumes the value 1 if 
the satisfaction score is lower in 197I than in 1966;, and 0 
otherwise* The mean value for this sample is .22k. 

e The dependent variable is dichotomous and assumes the value 1 if 
the satisfaction score is higher in I97I than in 1966, and 0 
otherwise* The mean value for the sample is .297. 

f The variable is average hourly earnings in the '1966 job, denominated 
in dollars. The mean and standard deviation of the variable for 
the sample are 3.O7 and 1.U6* 

g The variable is the score on a four-valued scale of job satisfaction 
reported in 1966, where 1 = like very much and k = dislike very 
much. The mean and standard deviation of the vai^iable for this 
sample are 1.6 and 0.7. 

h Variable does not enter this equation. 
Significant at a < -01. 

^•^ Significant at cc < •05^ 

* Significant at a < •10- 
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Table 5A-1 Annual Income from Selected Sources in 1970: White Respondents 
Already Retired in X969, Marital Status and Age 

("Percentage distributions) 



f 

• 




Married, 


spouse present 






Age and income source 


Number of 
retirees 


Total 
percent 


None 


Under 
$1 ,000 


d» T AAA 

$1,000- 

2,999 


$3,000- 
U,999 


$5,000 
or more 


/ 

Total ^ all ages 
/ Wftfff* and salarv income 






if 










150 




97 


J. 




0 


0 


^ Self employment income 


150 




q8 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Earnings of wife 


150 


1 on 


68 




7 


lU 


7 


Pension ^ 


150 


J.VA/ 


if. 




11 


U 


U 


Social security retirement 


150 


lUU 


01 


ft 
0 




0 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


150 


J.UU 




c 


U7 


13 


U 


Welfare^ 


150 




oil 


J 


0 
c 


0 


1 


50-59 






98 










Wage and salary income 


59 


100 


2 


0 


0 


0 




59 


100 


97 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Earnings of wife 


59 


100 


61 


5 


5 


19 


10 


Pension 


59 


100 


80 


5 


11 


3 


2 


• Social security retirement^ 


59 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


59 


100 


19 


5 


U7 


20 


10 


Welfare^ 


59 


100 


91 


3 


6 


0 


0 


60- 6U 






96 










Wage and salary income 


91 


100 


T 

X 


3 


0 


0 


Self employment income 


91 


100 


98 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Earnings of wife 


91 


100 


73 


2 


9 


0 


6 


Pension ^ 


91 


106 


7'+ 


U 


12 


u 


6 


Social security retirement 


91 


100 


68 


12 


20 


0 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


91 


100 


37 


6 


U8 


9 


1 


Welfare^ 


91 


100 


97, 


1" 


0 


0 


1 



Continued on next page. 
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Table 5A-1 continued. 





Total, all marital status cat 


egories 




Age and income source 


Number of 


Total 




Under 


$1,000- 


$3,000- 


$5,000 




retirees 


percent 


None 


$1,000 


2,999 


4,999 


or more 


xoxaj.^ aj.j. acres 
















Wacre and s&larv Inpomp 


190 


100 


96 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Self employment income 




inn 




0 

c. 


U 


0 


0 


Earnings of wife 












- 


- 


Pens ic n 


1 on 


1 nn 


f 0 


c 


1 n 


U 


3 


Social security retirement^ 




1 nn 


An 


Q 


13 


0 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


1 on 




0^ 
30 


7 


^2 


11 


U 


Welfare^ 




100 


93 




3 


0 


0 


















Wage and salary income 


79 


100 


98 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Self employment income 


79 


100 


98 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Earnings of wife 
















Pens ion 


79 


100 


82 


U 


9 


U 


1 


Social security retirement^ 


79 


100 


99 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


79 


100 


27 


5 


U2 


18 


9 


Welfare^ 


79 


100 


90 


5 


5 


0 


0 


60-64 
















^ Wage and salary income 


111 


100 


96 


2 


3 


0 


0 


V Self employment income 


111 


100 


98 


2 


0 


0 


0 


\ Earnings of wife 
















\ Pension 


111 


100 


75 


6 


11 


u 


5 


, \ Social security retirement 


111 


100 


66 


13 


21 


0 


0 


^ disability benefits^ 


111 


100 


1*2 


8 


U2 


7 


1 ' 


WelCare^ 


111 


100 


95 


3 


2 


0 


1 



a Includes payments to wife* 

b Includes "income as a result of disability or illness, such as (l) veteran^s 
compensation or pension, (2) workmen's compensation, (3) aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, or aid to the blind, (U) Social Security Disability 
paymfint, and (5) any other disability payment." 

c Other than payments deriving from the categorical programs related to disability. 
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Table 5A-2 Annual Income from Selected Sources in 1970: Black Respondents 
Already Retired in 1969, by Marital Status and Age 



(Percentage distributions) 





Ma. 


rried 


, spouse present 




Age and income source 


^Jnmbf*r of 


Total 
percent 


None 


Under 
$1,000 


$1,000- 
2,999 


$3,000- 

>f J J www 

U,999 


^5 >ooo 
or more 


Total, all ages 
Wage and salary income 






98 






t 




67 


100 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Self employment income 


67 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


i!iamings 01 wiie 


67 


100 


66 


10 


13 


1 


10 


Pension ^ 


67 


100 


8^ 


k 


12 


1 


0 


Social security retirement 


67 


100 


Qk 


8 


3 


6 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


67 


100 


26 


Ik 


U2 


17 


1 


weiiare 


67 


100 


80 


12 


7 


2 


0 


50-59 
















Wage and salary income 


33 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 


Self employment income 


33 


100 


TOO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Eaniings of wife 


33 


100 


68 


6 


18 


3 


6 


Pension ^ 
Social security retirement 


33 


100 


89 


0 


8 


3 


0 


33 


100 


89 


11 


0 


0 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


33 


100 


22 


18 




17 


0 


Welfare^ 


33 


100 


67 


19 


11 


3 


0 


60- 6U 
















Wage and salary income 


3h 


100 


95 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Self empl ...aent income 


3h 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Earnings of wife 


3h 


100 


63 


15 


8 


0 


Ik 


Pension ^ 
Social security retirement 


3h 


100 


76 


8 


16 


0 


0 


3h 


100 


77 


5 


6 


12 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


3h 


100 


30 


10 


Ul 


16 


3 


Welfare^ 


3h 


100 


92 


5 


2 


0 


0 



Continued on next page. 
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ERIC 



Table 5A-2 continued. 



Age and income source 


Total, all marital status categories 




Number of 
retirees 


Total 
percent 


None 


Under 
$1,000 


$1,000- 
2,999 


$3,000- 
^,999 


or more 


Total, all ages 
















Wage and salary income 


• 103 


100 


96 


2 


2 


1 


0 


Self employment income 


103 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Earnings of vfife 




- 




- 


- 


- 




Pens i on 


103 


100 


Orv 

8? 


3 


9 


1 


0 


Social security retirement 


103 


100 


88 


6 


3 


u 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


103 


100 


23 


19 


^3 


lU 


1 


Welfare^ 


103 


100 


73 


17 


6 


2 


1 


50-59 
















Wage and salary income 


52 


100 


98 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Self employment income 


52 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Earnings of wife 
















Pens ion 


52 


100 


93 


0 


5 


2 


0 


Social security retirement 


52 


100 


93 


7 


0 


0 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


52 


100 


18 


21 


U3 


17 


0 


Welfare^ 


52 


100 


62 


2k 


8 


k 


2 


60-6U 
















Wage and salary income 


51 


100 


93. 


3 


k 


0 


0 


Self employment income 


51 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Earnings of wife 
















Pension 


51 


100 


81 


7 


12 


0 


0 


Social security retirement 


51 


100 


82 


5 


6 


8 


0 


Disability benefits^ 


51 


100 


28 


17 


U3 


11 


2 


Welfare^ 


51 


100 


85 


10 


5 


0 


0 



a Includes payments to wife. 

b Includes "income as a result of disability or illness, such as (l) veteran's 
compensation or pension, (2) workmen's compensation, (3) aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, or aid to the blind, (k) Social Security Disability 
payment, and (5) any other disability payment." 

c Other than payments deriving from the categorical programs related to disability. 
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Table 5A-3 Total Family Income in 1970: All Respondents and Selected 

Categories of Retirees, by Race 



(Percentage distributions) 







Retirees 


Total family income 


All 
respondents 


Total* 


Married , 

wife 
present 


Nonmarried^ 


ERA 
under 
65° 


ERA ^ 
other 




WHITES 


Number of respondents 
Total percent 
Under $1,000 
$1,000-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

U,000-U,999 

5,000-5,999 

6,000-6,999 

7,000-7,999 

8,000-9,999 
10, 000- lU, 999 
15,000 and over 


2,953 
3.00 
2 
2 

3 
h 
h 
k 

5 

6 

13 

28 

30 


190 
100 
6 
11 
Ih 
Ik 
Ik 

7 
8 

7 
7 
8 

5 


150 
100 
6 
6 
11 

15 
Ik 

9 

10 
8 
8 
9 
5 


ko 

m 

6 
29 
23 
12 
12 
0 
0 
3 
3 
6 
6 


5\ 

5 

5 

11 
0 

5 
26 
16 
16 

5 

5 


82 
100 
3 

16 
11 
16 
15 
5 
5 
7 
6 
8 
9 


Median 


$11,250^ 


$U,25U 


$U,909 


$2,690 


$6,528 


$U,098 




BIACKS 


Number of respondents 
Total percent 
Under $1,000 
$1,000-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

U,ooo-U,999 

5,000-5,999 

6,000-6,999 

7,000-7,999 

8,000-9,999 
10, 000- lU, 999 
15,000 and over 


1,159 
190 

h 
6 
7 
9 

10 

7 
8 
8 
16 
16 
8 


103 
100 
Ik 
15 
15 
Ik 
10 
10 

7 
2 

3 
6 
k 


67 
100 

13 
7 
16 
Ik 

17 
8 

9 
k 
k 
2 
6 


36 

16 

29 
12 
12 
0 
13 
3 
0 

3 
12 
0 


8 

100 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


ko 
200 
18 

9 
18 
18 

6 

' 6 
6 ■ 
0 

3 

6 

10 


Median 


$6,875^ 


$3,167 


$3,80U 


$2,693 


e 


$3,02U 



a Respondents already retired at time of I969 survey. 

b All marital status categories except married, spouse present. 

c Respondents who in 1966 were not yet retired and who reported that they expected 

to retire at some age earlier than 65. 
d Respondents who in I966 were not yet retired and who did not report an 

expectation of retiring prior to age 65. 
e Percentages and median not shown where base is fewer than 25 sample cases, 
f Computed from grouped data. 
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Table 6A-1 'Regressions Relating 1969 Occ\Q)ational Stat\is, Average Hoiirly Earnings, and 
Job Satisfaction to 1969 Internal-External Control and Other Selected 

Explanatory Variables, by Race^ 

(t -ratios) 



• 


Occupational 


Average 


hourly ! 


Job satisfaction, ' 


Explanatory 


statTiSp 1969 


earnings, 1969 I 


1969 


variables 


Whites ! Blacks 


T.TU 4 4. A M ^ 

Wnites 


Blacks j 


Wnites 


Blacks 
. 1 


Internal- exter nal 














control, 1969 


- 0.5 


_ 0.1 


' - 0.03 


- 0.01 


- 1.7 








(- 0.83) 


(- 3.60)*'><^ 


(- 1.32)* 




(- 0.7U) i 


Years of schooling. 














9-11 


5.1 




0.28 


0.01 


1.3 


- 8.8 ' 






( 2.95)*** 


( 2.13)** 


( 0.12) 


( 0.32) 


(- 1.32) 


Years of schooling, 














12 


13.1 


10.3 


0.58 


0.12 


7.6 


-lU.l 




( 8.UI)*** 


f U.Q2l*^ 


( U.501*** 




( l.QO)** 


(- 1.810 


Years of schooling. 






2.1U 








13+ 


32.8 


23.6 


O.5U 


10.0 


- 7.5 




( l8.55l*^ 


\ • y^ I 






I 2 21 1** 


f- 0 61I 


Received 














training, 1966- 














1969 


7.5 


5.5 


0.29 




7.2 


2U.2 




( It. 83)*** 


( 2.38)*** 


{ 2 261*** 




( 1.82)** 




Good health, I969 


2.2 


1.6 ■ 


0.27 


- 0.10 


2.3 


12.3 


( l.te)* 


( 0.82) 


( 2.19)** 


(- 0.85) 


( 0.59) 


( 1.72)** 


Tenure, I969 


0.2 


0.3 


0.03 


0.01 


- 0.1 


0.1 


( lt.62)*^Hf 


( o.ito) 


( 6.31)*** 


( zM)*** 


(- 0.65,) 


( 0.52) 


Age, 55-59 


0.2 


- 2.5 


- 0.18 


- 0.2lt 


- 1.0' 


1.5 


( 0.16) 


(- 1.61)* 


(- 1.68)** 


(- 2.1t5)*** 


(- 0.31) 


( 0.27) 


Age, 60-64 


- 0.6 


- 2.7 


- 0.20 


- 0.25 


10.6 


10.2 


(-.0.37) 


(- 1.30)* 


(- l.3h)* 


(- 1.95)** 


( 2.65) 


( 1.37) 


Married spouse 






0.58 


0.16 




- 8.0 


present, 1969 


5.9 


2.8 


13.0 




( 2.69)*** 


( 1.55)* 


( 3.22)*** 


( l.Wi)* 


( 2.32)** 


(- 1.23) 


Non-South^ 1969 


- 3.7 


1.7 


0.25 


0.65 


- 6.3 


- 1.8 


(- 2.68) 


( 0.99) 


( 2.21)** 


( 6.15)*** 


(- 1.81) 


(- 0.29) 


Medium-size city. 














1969 


3.7 


0.7 


0.1t8 


O.W 


3.1 


15.5 


( 2.1t8)*** 


( 0.39) 


( 3.89)*** 


( It. 36)*** 


( 0.80) 


( 2.37)*** 


Large city, I969 


1.1 


- 1.0 


0.53 


0.5lt 


- 2.9 


- 1.2 




( 0.7lf) 


(- 0.51) 


( k.k3)*** 


( It. 55)*** 


(- 0.78) 


(- 0.17) 


Constant 


30.1 


15.5 


2.77 


2.38 


75.0 


57.3 




( 7.71) 


( 3.55) 


( 8.65) 


( 8.85) 


( 7.53) 


( 3.63) 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 6A-1 



Continued 



I 

Explanatory 


' \ Occiflpational \ 
\ status, 1969 


Average hourly 
earnings, 1969 


Job satisfaction, 
1969 


variables 


i Whites 

' \ 1 


Blacks , 


Whites ' 


Blacks 


VMtes 


' Blacks 


I F-ratio 

j Number of san5)le 

1 cases 


— ^ \ — ' 

i 0-35U\ 

1 1,096 


r 

0.201 ! 
8.U8 • 

\ 387 

■ \ 1 


0.293 
35.87 • 

1,096 ■ 


0.321 
15.03 

387 


0.067 
7.00 

1,096 


0.035 
2.09 

387 

J 



a Respondents 50 to 6k years of age in 1971 who were employed full time as sricultural 
w^ge and salary workers at both the\l969 and 1971 survey dates. For a canplete description 
of all variables and their units of measurement, see text or Glossary. 

*** Significant at a < .01. 

** Significant at a < '05. 

* Significant at a < .10* 
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Table 6A-2 Regressions Relating 1971 Occxjpational Status, Average Hourly Earnings, and 
Job Satisfaction to 1971 Internal-External Control and to Other Selected 

Explanatory Variables, by Race* 



(t-ratios) 



1 


Occupational \ 


Average 


hourly I 


Job satisfaction { 


Explanatory 


status,, 1971 


earnings, 1971 


1971 ' 


variables 


Whites ' 


Blacks 


Whites 1 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks ! 

( 


Internal-external 


1 










1 
1 


control, 1971 


- 0.5 


0.1 




- 0.02 


- 1.1 i 


0.2 


(- U.55)***l 


( 0.88) 


(- 3.62)*** 


(- 2.52)*** 


(- i|.40;***j 


( 0.U3) j 


Years of schooling. 










0.8 


• Q ! 


9-11 


3.9 




0.25 


- 0.12 


- 0.^ ♦ 


/ 0 ^ ^ \ V u 

( 2.37;** 


\ l.oo; 


^ l.pu;* 


V- 0.95; 


f A OA^ 


/ A oil ^ 


Years of schooling. 






O.ol 








12 


1*1.3 


12.1 


A AC 


C ^ 


- 7.7 






( ^ pnW-if'V- 




( 0 

^ v.oo; 




f- I.OOI 
\ X. 


Years of schooling. 






0 It 0 

2.13 






XO.H 


13+ 


31»D 


20.7 






( 17.38)*** 


( 5.60)*** 


( 13.66)*** 


( 2.12)** 


( 5.19)*** 


( l.'*9)* 


Received training. 








0.65 






1966-1971 


5.8 


6.6 


0.U9 


2.1 


6.5 


( U.OO)*** 


( 2. 98)*** 


( 3.U7)*** 


( I1.53)*** 


( 0.57) 


( 0.88) 


Good health, I97I 


0.6 ^ 


- O.k 


0.22 


- 0.06 


1.2 


16.9 


( O.lll) 


(- 0.19) 


( 1.1*6)* 


(- 0.39) 


( 0.30) 


( 2.21)** 


Tenure, I97I 


0.3 


0.3 


0.03 


0.03 


0.5 


- 0.2 


( 5.^*2)*^^^^ 


( 3.76)*** 


( 6.35)*** 


( 5.82)*** 


(- 0.37) 


(- 0.60) 


Age, 55-59 


0.6 
( 0.li6) 


- 2.3 
(- 1.32)* 


- 0.03 
(- 0.25) 


- 0.lf2 
(- 3.73)*** 


h,o 

( 1.21) 


2.0 
( 0.35) 


Age, 60-6k 


- 0.5 


- 1.9 


- 0.16 


- OM 


5.U 


23.2 


(- 0.29) 


(- 0.83) 


(- 1.02) 


(- 2.98)*** 


( I.3U) 


( 3.07) 


Married spouse 








0.06 


- 1.51 




present, I97I 


3.6 


- 1.0 


1.9 


( 1.66)** 


(- 0.52) 


( 2.19)** 


( 0.50) 


(- 0.28) 


( 0.29) 


Non-South, 1971 




- 0.5 


0.30 


0.83 


- 5.0 


17.2 




(- 3.21) 


(- 0.27) 


( 2.23)** 


( 7.01)*** 


(- IM) 


( 2.80)*** 


Medium-size city. 






0.60 




5.8 




1971 


5.1 


- 0.1 


0.50 


6.0 


( 3.32)*** 


(- O.OU) 


( U.oo)*** 


( 3.95)*** 


( 1.51)* 


( 0.92) 



(Table contin\ied on next page.) 
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Table 6/^*2 Continued 



1 

Explanatory 
variables 


occupational ' Average hourly | 
status. 1Q71 ' earnings, 1971 


Job satisfaction, 
1971 


Whites 


Blacks j Whites j Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Large city, 1971 
Constant 


1.1* 
( 0.91*) 

32.1* 
( 8.1*1*) 


1 

0.6 
( 0.29) 

11.6 
( 2.3I*) 


0.67 i 0.53 
( 1*.80)**»;( 3.97)^HH^ 

3.19 2.89 
( 8.60) !( 9.0I*) 


1.5 
(• 0.1*3) 

61.7 
( 6.1*3) 


-11.6 
(- 1.69) 

21*. 5 
( 1.1*8) 


F-ratlo 

Nuniber of sairple 
cases 


0.336 
1*3.65 

1,096 

1 


0.181 
7.55 

387 

1 


1 \ 

I 0.283 i 0.370 
34.32 j 18.1*2 

1,096 ! 387 

1 1 


' 0 .01*7 
i 5.17 

1,096 

1 


0.0l*6 
2.1*2 

1 

387 



a Respondents 50 to 6U years of age in 1971 who were en^ployed full time as nonagricuxtural 
wage and salary workers at both the I969 and I97I survey dates. For a complete description 
of all variables and their units of measurement, see text or Glossary. 
Significant at a < 
Significant at a < '05. 
^ Significant at a < •lO^ 
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Table 6A-3 Regressions Relating Annual Earnings 1970, Perceived Financial Progress 
1969-1971, and Unemployment 1969-I97I to Internal-External Control in 
1969 and to Other Selected Explanatory Variables, by Pace® 



(t-ratios) 



' ! 

• Explanatory 


Annual earnings , 1 
1970 


Perceived financial ' 
progress I969-I97I 


Unemployment , 
1969-1971 


variables 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks . 


\ Whites 


Blacks 


Internal-external 








1 

1 






control, 1969 


- 91 


- 93 


- 0.9 


- 0.3 


- 0.2 


0.'* 




(- 3.99)*** 


(- 1*.06)*^ 


(- 3-'*9)*** 


(- 0.76) 


(- 1.23) 


( 1.71)** 


Years of schooling. 














9-11 


551 


16 


- 2.5 


/ 2.5 


2.0 


- 2.0 




( 1.5:;)* 


(- 0.05) 


(- 0.59) 


( 0.37) 


( 0.87) 


0.59) 


Years of schooling. 














12 


1,982 


781 


8.7 


13.0 


2.7 


- 0.6 




( 5.80)^* 


( 2.05)*** 


( 2.17)** 


( 1.71)** 


( 1.25) 


(- 0.16) 


Years of schooling. 














13+ 


6,117 


1,661* 


7-3 


7.0 


0.5 


- 7.'* 




( 15-7*+)*** 


( 2.70)*** 


( 1-57)* 


( 0.57) 


( 0.22) 


(- 1.22) . 


Received training. 














1966-1969 


877 


1,017 


8.8 


- 0.3 


- 5.0 


1.8 \ 




( 2.57)*** 


( 2.I13)*** 


( 2.35)*** 


(- O.Qlf) 


(- 2.33)*** 


( oM) 


Good health, I969 


1,255 


122 


5-3 


12.3 


- 3.1 


0.1 




( 3.75)*** 


( 0.3h) 


( 1-32)* 


( 1.61)* 


(- iM) 


( 0.02) 


Tenure, I969 


82 


17 


0.2 


0.3 


- 0.5 


- o.k 




( 7.22)**^ 


( l.UO)* 


( 1-53)* 


( 1.23) 


(- G.kl)*** 


(- 3.09)*** 


Age, 55-59 


- 1+16 


- 662 


1.0 


- 1.1+ 


0.7 


5.h 


Age, 6O-6U 


(- IM)* 


(- 2.33)*^ 


( 0.30) 


(- 0.25) 


( 0.36) 


( 1.93)** 


' 590 


- 300 


- 2.2 


- 1.3 


- 2.k 


- ii.l 




(- 1.71)** 


(- 0.80) 


(- 0.55) 


(- 0.17) 


(- 1.11) 


(- 1.10) 


Married spouse 














present, I969 


1,681 


303 


9-3 


0.3 


- 7.9 


0.6 


( 3.^9)*** 


( 0.9^) 


( 1.70)** 


( 0.05) 


(- 2.61)*** 


( 0.19) 


Non-South, 1969 




1,819 


- 2.6 


- 2.k 


- 1.2 


- 0.2 


( l.k2)* 


( 5-89)*^ 


0.73) 


(- 0.39) 


(- 0.65) 


(- 0.06) 


Medium sized city. 














1969 


1,091 


963 


2.1 


7.7 


- 2.k 


- 1.6 




( 3-30)*** 


( 2.96)*HHf 


( 0.5U) 


( 1.17) 


(- 1.13) 


(- 0.51) 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 6A-3 ^ Continued 



\ 1 

Explanatory 
variables 


Annual etmingB, ' Perceived financial 
iQ7n 1 Droaress 1969-1971 


Uneas 
196 


iloyaent , 
19-1971 


Whites ' Blacks I 


vniites 


Blades 


Wnltes 


ijxaciwB 


Large city, 1969 
Constant 


1,26U 
( U.Ol)*** 

6,063 
( 7.07) 


873 
( 2.52)*** 
i 7,307 
|( 9.26) 


- 3.5 

(- 0.9U) ! 

53.0 
( 5.20) 


-10.1 
(- 1.U7) 

32.5 
( 1.96) 


- 1.1 

(- 0.56) 
29.5 

( 3M) 


. o.u 

(- 0.12) 

0.8 
( 0.10) 


t 

F-ratio 

Number of sample 
cases 


0.330 i 0.269 
U2.UI 1 11.92 

1 1,096 ! 387 
1 1 


0.03U 
1 3.99 

! 1,096 

1 


0.007 
1.22 

387 

1 


o.oitS 

5.22 
j 1,096 


0.027 
1.83 

387 



a Respondents 50 to 6U years of age in 1971 who were enrployed full tijne as nonagricultural 
wagVand salary workers at both the 1969 and 1971 survey dates. For a conrplete description 
of all variables and their units of measurement, see text or Glossary. 

*** Significant at a < .01. 
Significant at a < .05. 

* Significant at a < -10. 
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APPENDIX B 



GLOSSARY 



This glossary defines all of the 
variables that have been used in 
the analysis in this volume. 
So far as possible, all variations 
in acronyms for individual variables 
are included. "Item numbers" refer 
to the interview schedules in 
Appendix References without a 
date are to the 1971 schedxile. 
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APPENDIX B 
GLOSSARY 



AGE 



ALTJOB 



Age of the respondent as of his last birthday prior to April 1, 
1971.- 



For men who did not change firms between 1966 and 1971, a 
binary vBriable indicating that the respondent received and 
rejected an offer of an alternative Job during the five-year 
period (1966-1971)- See item Ula. [See JOB.] 

ANNUAL EARNINGS 

The wage and salary income received by the respondent in 
the calendar year preceding the survey week. It is measured 
in actual dollar amounts. 



ATTITUDE TOWARD JOB 

The respondent's report of his feelings toward his job at the 
tinie of interview when confronted with the following four 
alternatives: "like it very much, like it fairly well, dislike 
it somewhat, dislike it very much." See item 33. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD RETIREMENT 

An index surrmarizing the respondent's attitude toward retirement, 
whc^t he perceives as his wife's attitude to his retirement, 
the age he expects his friends to retire, and his perception 
of the post -retirement adjustment of friends who had retired. 
Each of these responses was coded by a binary variable which 
assumed the value "1" if the response was fervorable to early 
retirement; otherwise it was coded "0." The codes were then 
svimmed. Respondents scoring h points were classified as 
"positive"; those scoring 3 points were coded "ambivalent"; 
and those with a score between 0 and 2 points were coded 
"negative." See items 56, 57? 60, and 6I. 

AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 

Usual gross rate of compensation per hour on jot held by a 
wage and salary worker during survey week. If a time unit 
other than an hour was reported, hourly rates were computed 
by first converting the reported figure into a weekly rate 
and +^ .^viding by the number of hours usually worked per 
week on the job. 



BESTOC 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent identified 
his 1966 occupation as the best one of his work life. See 
item 19 5 1966 schedule. 
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CIASS OF WORKER 

Wage and Salary Worker 

A person working for a rate of pay per \mit-time, 
commission, tips, payment in kind, or piece rate for 
a private employer or government unit. 
Self-employed Worker 

A person working in his own unincorporated business, 
profession, or trade, or operating a farm for profit or 
fees. 

Unpaid Family Worker 

A person working without pay on a farm or in a business 
operated by a member of the household to whom he is 
related by blood or marriage. 

CCMPARATIVE JOB STATUS 

Coniparative Job status is based on a comparison of the 
employer for whom the respondent worked at two specified survey/ 
dates. Respondents are classified into two major categories: 
"same employer" and "different employer." The latter category 
is further divided according to whether the Job change was 
voluntary or involxintary. Where a vorker has several Jobs 
l)etween the two survey dates in question, the reason for the 
separation from the Job held in the earlier siurvey week is 
used to classify the change as voluntary or involuntary. 

i 

DEGREE OF INDUSTRIAL DIVERSIFICATION 

An index which measures the degree to which the industrial 
composition of the respondent's local area resembles that of 
the national economy. For each major industry division within 
the local area, the absolute difference between the percent 
employed in that industry and the percent employed in the 
same industry nationally was calculated. These differences 
were then summed ana the total divided by two. Thus, low 
scores denote diversified areas and idgh ones denote industrially 
concentrated areas. 

DEPENDENTS: See NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS (EXCLUDING WIFE) 

DUNC 

Duncan Index of occx5)ational status, [bee OCCUPATIONAL STATUS.] 
DUNCAN INDEX: See OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
EDU 

A comparison in 1966, for eacu three-digit occupation code 
and race group, of the years of school completed by the 
respondent and the mean educational attainment of a]! men in 
the san5>le currently employed in that occxipat ion-race group. 
[See YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPIETED.] 
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EDUC 

Actual nvunber of years of formal schooling completed as of 
1966. [See YEARS OP SCHOOL COMPIETED.] 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT: See YEARS OF SCHOOL CCM^LETED 

ERA 

The Expected Retirement Age (ERA) is the age at which the 
respondent reported in 1966, I967, I969, and 197I that he 
expected to retire from his regrilar job* If the respondent 
faced a compulsory retirement plan, this age is his ERA unless 
he expected to retire earlier. See item 50. 

EXPECTED MONTHLY PENSION INCOME 

The respondent's estimate of his retirement income from 
company or \mion pension plan if he retires prior to age 63. 
See item 55* 

FAMILY INCOME 

Income from all sources (including wages and salaries, net 
income from bv sines s or farm, pensions-, dividends, interest, 
rent, royalties, social insurance, and public assistance) 
received by any family member living in the household of the 
respondent in the calendar year preceding the survey week. 
Income of nonrelatives living in the household is not included. 

HEALTH 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent's health did 
not limit either the kind or amount of work performed in the 
1966 survey week. [See HEALTH CONDITION.] 

HEALTH, 1969 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent's health 
did not limit or prevent either the kind or amo\mt of work 
performed in the 1969 survey week. [See HEALTH CONDITION.] 

HEALTH, 1971 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent's health 
did not affect his work effort in the 197I survey week. 
[See HEALTH CONDITION.] 

HEALTH CONDITION 

On the basis of respondents' assessment of \rtiether their 
health or physical condition prevents them from working or 
limits the kind and/or amount of work they can do, they are 
classified into two groups: those whose health affects work 
and those with no health limitations affecting work. See 
item 66a. 
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HEALTH DETERIORATED 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent's health 
did not affect his work in the 1969 s\irvey week but affected 
his work in the 1971 survey week. [See HEALTH CONDITION.] 

HEALTH IMPROVED 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent's health 
affected his work in the 1969 s\irvey week but not in the 1971 
survey week. [See HEALTH CONDITION.] 

IN lABOR FORCE I969, OUT 1971 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent was in the 
labor force in survey week 1969 but out of the labor force in 
survey week 1971. [See lABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS.] 

IND: See INDUSTRY 

INDDIV 

An index of the industrial diversification of the local labor 
market area in which the respondent resides. [See DE'^'^EE OF 
INDUSTRIAL DIVERSIFICATION.] 

INDUSTRY 

The ten one-digit classes of the Bureau of the Census' 
classification of employers on the basis of nature of final 
product . 

INTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL 

Internal-external control refers to the degree to which an 
individual perceives himself as capable of influencing his 
environment. ^'Internal control refers to the perception of 
positive and/or negative events as being a consequence of 
one's own action and thereby xinder personal control; external 
control refers to the perception of positive and/or negative 
events as being unrelated to one's own behavior in certain 
situations and therefore beyond personal controL " [H. M. 
Lef court, "Internal Versus External Control of Reinforcement: 
A Review," Psychological Bulletin 65(1966) :206.] 

This variable is bailed on responses to an U-item abbreviated 
version of Rotter's 23-item "Internal-External Control Scale." 
Each of the 11 responses was assigned a score from 1 to U in 
order of increasing external control. The scores were then 
summed and consequently ranged in value ftom 11 to kk points. 
See item 39. Also, see Chapter 6, Appendix A, for further 
discussion of this scale. 

INVOLUNTARY JOB CHANGE 

A Job separation initiated by the employer, as in a layoff, 
the ending of a teniporary job, or a discharge. [See 
C(M>ARATIVE JOB STATUS.] 
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INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent left his 
1969 survey week employer involuntarily between 1969 and 1971 
interview dates. [See COMPARATIVE JOB STATUS.] 

JOB 

A continuous period of service with a given employer. Thus, 
a job change is a move from one employer to another. A change 
of occupation within a given firm is not included among job 
changes . 

Current or Last Job 

For respondents who were employed during the 
survey week, the job held during the survey week. 
For respondents who were either unemployed or out 
of the labor force, their nost recent job. 

JOB SATISFACTION 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent was highly 
satisfied in his survey week job. [See ATTITUDE TOWARD JOB.] 

LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
In the Labor Force 

All respondents who were either employed or unemployed 

during the survey week: 

Eiig)loyed 

All respondents who during the survey week were 
either (l) "at work" --those who did any work for 
pay or profit or worked without pay for I5 hours 
or more on a family farm or business; or (2) 
"with a job but not at work"— those who did not 
work and were not looking for work, but had a job 
or business from which they were temporarily absent 
because of vacation, illness, industrial dispute, 
bad weather, or because they were taking time off 
for various other reasons. 
Unemployed 

All respondents who did not work at all during the 
survey week and (1) either were looking or had 
looked for a job in the four-week period prior to 
the survey; (2) were waiting to be recalled to a 
job from which they had been laid off; or (3) were 
waiting to report to a new job within 30 days. 
Out of Labor Force 

All respondents who were neither employed nor unemployed 

during the survey week. 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATE 

The proportion of the total civilian noninstitutional population 
or of a subgroup of that population classified as "in the labor 
force." [See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS.] 
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lARGE CITY 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent resided in 
a local area with a labor force of 700,000 or more individuals* 



lESSAT 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent reported a 
less positive attitude toward his job in 1971 than toward his 
job in 1966. [See ATTITUDE TOWARD JOB.] 

MARITAL STATUS 

Respondents were classified into the following categories: 
married, spouse present; married, spouse absent; divorced; 
separated; widowed; and never married. When the term "married" 
is used in this report, it refers only to the first of these 
categories. 

MEDIUM SIZED CITY 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent resided in 
a local area with a labor force between 200,000 and 699,999 
individuals . 



MKTSIZ 

A variable indicating "^he size (in I960) of the civilian labor 
force in the local area in which the respondent resides. Measiired 
in tens of thousands of persons. 



MOBDWN 

A binary variable indicating that a respondent changed 
occupations in the downward direction, based on the Duncan 
Index of Socioeconomic Status. 



MOBUP 

A binary variable indicating that a respondent changed 
occupations in an upward direction, based upon the Duncan 
Index of Socioeconomic Goalus. 



MORSAT 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent reported a 
more positive attitude toward his jdh in 1971 than toward his 
job in 1966. [See ATTITUDE TOWARD JOB.] 

MSP71 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent was married 

with spouse present in the household in 1971* [See MARITAL STATUS.] 



NET ASSETS 

The market value in the survey week of all family assets— real 
and financial- -minus the value of debts outstanding. 
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NON-SOUTH 

A binary VBriable indicating that the respondent's place of 
residence at the time of interv.'.jw was in a Census region 
other than the South. [See REGION OF RESIDENCE.] 

NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS (EXCLUDING WIFE) 

The number of persons who receive at least one-half of their 
support from the respondent, including children, parents, and 
other relatives, whether or not they reside in the household. 
See item 100a. 

OCC: See OCCUPATION 

OCC66 

Duncan Index of occupational status in 1966. [See OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS.] 

OCCUPATION 

The ten occupational groups are the one-digit codes used by 
the Bureau of the Census in the 1960 Census. 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 

Socioeconomic status is meastired by the Duncan socioeconomic 
index of occupations. [See Otis Dudley Duncan, "A Socioeconomic 
Index for All Occupations," in Albert J. Reiss, Jr. et al. , 
Occupations and Social Status (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1961 pp. 109-38.] The index assigns a two-digit status 
score- to each three-digit occupational category in the Census 
classification scheme. The Duncan scores range from 0 to 96, 
and reflect for each occ\5)ation (l) the proportion of male 
workers in 1950 with educational attainment of fo\ir years of 
high school or more and (2) the proportion of males with' 
incomes of $3)500 or more in 19^9 • Illustrative of the j'releition 
between the index score and occupation are the following; 
exaii5>les of three-digit occupations for each ten-point interval 
of the Duncan index: \ 
0-9 janitors and sextons; construction laborers 
IO-I9 taxicab drivers and chauffeurs; carpenters ' 
20-29 welders and flame cutters; plasterers \ 
30-39 proprietors, gasoline service stations; salesmen 

and sales clerks, retail trade. 
kO-kS airplane mechanics and repairmen; policemen and 

detectives , government 
50-59 railroad conductors; clergymen 
60-69 salesmen, manixfacturing; draftsmen 
70-79 salaried managers, wholesale -^-^ade; chemists 
80-89 pharmacists; aeronautical engineers 
9O-96 chemical engineers; physicians 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 1 

In the 1966 surveyl respondents were asked about training or 
educational prograins they had ever taken "aside from regular 
school." For each^ype (e.g., biisiness college or technical 
school, company training school lasting six weeks or more, 
armed forces, other\formal vocational training, and general 
education) respondenjts were asked the kind and duration of 
the training and whejther it was used on their current (or 
last) job. See items ^8-53, 19^6 schedule. 

In subsequent surveys, respondents were asked whether they 
had taken any training courses or educational programs of any 
kind since the previous survey. If^so",^ information was 
collected on kind, source, and dxjration of program afid^ whether 
it was used on current job. See item 72. 

OUT OF LABOR FORCE, I969 AND 1971 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent was not in 
tbe labor force during the 1969 and 1971 survey weeks. [See 
lABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS.] 

OUT OF lABOR FORCE I969, IN 1971 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent was not in 

the labor force in survey week 1969 but was in the labor force in 

survey week 1971. [See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS.] 

PAY 

A ccanparison in 1966, for each three-digit occupation code 
and race groiqp, of the average hourly earnings (survey week job) 
of the respondent and the mean average hourly earnings of all 
men in the sample "employed in that occa:pation-race grovqp. 
[See AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS.] 

PER CAPITA FAMILY INCOME 

Family income divided by the number of -family members living 
in the respondent's household. [See FAMILY INCOME.] 

PER CAPITA NET ASSETS 

Net assets divided by the number of family members living in 
the respondent's household. [See NET ASSETS.] 

PER CAPITA REAL NET ASSETS 

Per capita net assets in 1966 and 1971 expressed in 1971 
dollars using the average of the 12 monthly Consimier Price 
Indices for the calendar years I966 and 1971. [See PER 
CAPITA NET ASSETS.] 

PERCEIVED FINANCIAL PROGRESS 1969-1971 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent reported that 
his financial position iii5)roved between the survey weeks of 
1969 and 1971. See item 83. 



POOR HEALTH, I969 AND 1971 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent's health 
affected his work during the two 1969 and 1971 survey weeks. 
[See HEALTH CONDITION.] 

PROPENSITY TO MOVE 

This construct is measured by means of a hypothetical question 
asked of all employed respondents both in the initial survey 
in 1966 and in the reinterview in 1971: "Suppose someone in 
this area offered you a job in the same line of work you are 
in now. How much would the new job have to pay for you to 
be willing to take it?" Each response has been expressed as 
a percentage of actual earnings in the current job, and the 
resulting figure is taken as a measure of the relative 
attachment of an individual to his current employer or what 
amounts to the same thing, of his readiness to move, given 
the perception of a similar job offering higher pay. See 
item 36a. 

PSU (PRIMARY SAMPLING UNIT) 

One of the 235 areas of the country from which the san5)le for 
\ this study was drawn; usually a SlJiSA (Standard Metropolitan 

Statistical Area) or a county. 

PUBLIC SECTOR 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent was working 
for a governmental unit as a wage and salary employee. fSee 
CLASS OF WORKER.] 
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For wage and salary 'workers, a binary variable indicating 
that the respondent tos employed in the private sector. 



RAC: See RACE 
RACE 

"Blacks" refer to Negroes, "V/hites" to Caucasians. Other 
racial groxips are excluded from all analysis in this report. 
I'Then used in regressions, RACE is a binary variable indicating 
that the respondent is black. ^ 

REAL ANNUAL EARNINGS 

V/age and salary earnings of the respondent in calendar years 
1965, 1966, 1968 and 1970 expressed in 1970 dollars using the 
average of the 12 monthlj'^ Consumer Price Indices in each of 
these years. [See ANNUAL EARNHTGS.] 

REAL AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 

Average hourly earnings in sui*vey week job expressed in 
Axigust, 1971^ dollars using the Consmer Price Indices for the 
months of June 1966, June 19^7, August I969, and August 1971. 
[See AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS.] 

m 
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REAL FAMILY INCOME 

Family income in 1965 and 1970 expressed in 1970 dollars 
using the average of the 12 monthly Consiuner Price Indices 
for the calendar years 1965 and 197O. [See FAMILY INCOME.] 

REAL NET ASSETS 

Net assets in 1966 and 1971 expressed in 1971 dollars using 
the average of the 12 monthly Constmier Price Indices for the 
calendar years I966 and 1971. [See NET ASSETS,] 

REGION OF RESIDENCE 

The respondent's survey week place of residence is classified 
into one of the following four Census regions: North, North 
Central, South, and West. 

RETIREMENT 

Two criteria of "retirement" are xised in this volume (Chapter 

5): 

1. Declaration by the respondent, in response to a 
query about the age at which he expects to retire 
from a regular job, that he is "already retired 
from his regular job." See item 51a. 

2. Reduction in mjmbers of hours in the labor force 
over the five-year period. By this criterion, 
retirees are those who (l) were in labor force for 
at least 3)000 hours in a 2lt-inonth period prior to 
the 1967 survey including (calendar year I965 and 
the 12 months prior to the I967 survey) and (2) 
were in the labor force for fewer than 1,000 hours 
in the period between I969 and 1971 surveys. 

ROTTER I-E SCALE: See INTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL 

SAT66 

A categorical variable indicating the respondent's feelings 
toward his job at the time of I966 interview. [See ATTITUDE 
TOWARD JOB.] 

SELF-EMPLOYED 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent was working 
in his unincoarporated business, profession, or trade, or 
operating a farm for profit or fees. [See CLASS OF WORKER.] 
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A variable indicating the size (in I960) of the civilian 
labor force in the local area in which respondent resides. 



SURVEY WEEK 

The term "survey week" denotes the calendar week preceding the 
date of interview . In the conventional parlance of the Bureau 
of the Census, it means the "reference week." 
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TRAIN 



The square of the actjdal number of years of service with the 
1971 employer. 

The number of years of service with the respondent's survey 
week employer. 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent had received 
formal occupational training outside regular school prior to 
1966. [See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING.] 

TRAINING 1966-1969 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent had received 

one or more weeks of formal occupational training in the 

three-year period 1966 to I969. [See OCCUPATIONAL TRADJUre.] 

TRAINING 1966 TO I969 USED ON CURRENT OR LAST JOB (T.. 

^---^ 66-69 
Respondents jjer^e-asksd in I967, I969, and 197I about their 
partiQipatloS" in ±rauiing programs outside the regular school 
system since th€ p^-evious survey. To construct the categorical 
variable T^^^^^, information from the I967 and 1969 surveys 

was used to determine whether a respondent participated in 
any training program between I966 and I969, and, if so, its 
institutional source, and whether it subsequently was used in 
his job. For those with more than one training e^qperience 
the institutional source of training is described using the 
training sotirce of longest duration (measured in weeks). A 
respondent is not classified as having had training \inless 
the training was used on his job. In all cases where the 
respondent is nco using the training or where infomation 
necessary to determine this by institutional source is 
absent, the training is classified as not ascertainable (NA). 
[See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING.] 

TRAINING 1966-1971 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent had received 
one or more weeks of formal occupational training in the five- 
year period I966 to 1971. [See OCCUPATIONAL TPAINING.] 

TRAINING 1969-1971 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent had received 
one or mc-re weeks of formal occupational training within the 
two-year period 1969 to 197I. [See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINENG.] 
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TRAINING PRIOR TO I966 USr^D ON CURRENT OR LAST JOB (T^^ AND T^^) 

Information at)out participation in training programs outside 
the regular school system prior to 1966 was collected for 
the most recent source of training in each of five institutional 
categories: (l) business college or technical school; (2) 
company school of six weeks or more; (3) armed forces training 
with a civilian counterpart; {k) formal on-the-joh training, 
apprenticeship, MDTA, etc.; and (5) general education. To 
construct the categorical variable T^^ this information is 

used to determine whether the respondent participated in 
training prior to 1966, and, if so, the institutional source 
of training, and whether it was used on his joh. For those 
with more than one prior training experience the institutional 
source of training is described using the training source of 
longest duration (measured in weeks), A respondent is not 
classified as having had training xinless the training was used 
on his job. In all cases where the respondent is not using 
the training, or where information necessary to determine 
this by institutional source is absent, the training is 
classified as not ascertainable (NA). Training received prior 
to 1966 and used on current or last job is loeasured alternatively 
by collapsing the institutional sources of training into a 
single category identified as "some training" (TA^)* [See 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING.] 

TRNBTH 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent received 
formal occupational training outside of regular school prior 
to 1966 and in the five-year period 1966-1971/ [See 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING.] 

TRN66 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent received 
formal occi5)ational training outside regular school only prior 
to 1966. [See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING.] 



TRN71 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent received 
formal occupational training outside regular school only 
between I966 and 1971. [See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING.] 

UNEMPLOYMENT, I968-I969 ONLY 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent experienced 
at least one week of unemployment in the 12-month period 
t^etween 1968 and 1969 survey dates but reported no unenqployment 
experience in the period between 19^9 and 1971 survey dates. 
[See UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE.] 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, 1968-19^9 AND 1969-1971 1 

A binary variable indicating thsit the respondent experienced 
at least orie week of unemploymeri^t in the 12-month period 
preceding the I969 interview and in the period between survey 
dates 1969 and 1971. [See UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE.] 

UNEMPLOYMENT, 1969-1971 ONLY 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent experienced 
at least one week of uneinployment in the period between sxirvey 
dates 1969 and 1971 but reported no Tinerrployment experience in 
the 12 -month period between 1968 and 1969 survey dates. [See 
UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE.] 

UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE 

In 1966 survey, the number of weeks in calendar year 1965 
that the respondent reported he was looking for- work or on 
layoff from a job- In I967, I968, and I969 the reference 
periods are the 12 -month periods prior to interview. In the 
1971 survey the reference period is the period between the 
1969 and 1971 survey dates. The latter period varies among 
respondents, since interviews generally occurred over a 
two- or three-month period and the interview date was not 
necessarily the same each year with each respondent. 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

Rate of uneicgployment in the local area in which the respondent 
resides. The rate is based on the 12 -month average for the 
specified year obtained from the CPS for that area. 

UNP: See UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

UNRATE: See UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

VOLJNT 

For interfirm movers on]y, a binary variable indicating that 
the respondent left his 1966 survey week employer voluntarily 
during the I966 to I97I period. [See COMPARATIVE JOB STATUS.] 

VOLUNTARY MOBILITY (SEPARATION) 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent left his 
1969 survey week employer voluntarily diiring the period 
1969 to 1971. [See COMPARATIVE JOB STATUS.] 

WAGE 66: See AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
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WEEKS IN THE lABOR FORCE 

In the 1966 survey, the cunailative number of weeks in 
calendar year 1965 that the respondent reported that he either 
worked, looked for work, or was on layoff from a job. In 
the 1967? 1968, and 1969 surveys, reference periods are the • 
12-month periods prior to interview* In the 1971 survey the 
reference period is the time that elapsed between the 1969 
and 1971 survey dates. Note that this period is variable 
among respondents, since interviews generally occurred over 
a two- or three-month period and were not necessarily at the 
same time each year with each responder.*. 

WEEKS OUT OF THE LABOR FORCE 

In 1966, 1967, 1968 and I969 it is ccraputed as the arithmetic 
difference between 52 and the number of weeks in the labor 
force. In 1971 it represents the n^imber of weeks between 
the 1969 an(^- 1971 interview dates less the number of weeks 
in the labor force. [See WEEKS IN THE lABOR FORCE.] 

WEEKS UNE^ffLOYED 

The number of weeks the respondent reported he was looking 
for work or on layoff fiom a job. In the 1966 survey, the 
reference period is calendar year 1965 whereas in 19^7) 
1968, and 1969 the reference periods are the 12 -month periods 
prior to interview. The reference period in the 1971 survey 
is the time that elapsed between the 1969 and 1971 survey 
dates. 

WORK COMMITMENT 

An index designed to measure the extent of a respondent's 
attachment to the work role. This index is derived from two 
questions in the I966 survey. The first asked the respondent 
whether he would continue to work if he had enough money to 
live comfortably without working. The second inquired what- 
he would do if he were permanently laid off from his current 
job. Men who responded to both questions by reporting they 
would continue to work or seek enployment were classified 
as having a "high" work commitment; those who reported that 
they would continue to work or seek employment as one of 
the responses and would not drop out of the labor force as 
the other comprised the category of respondents with "medium" 
work commitment; the "low'' commitment groig) consisted mainly 
of men who reported they would not seek work to one or both 
questions. 

YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

The highest grade finished by the respondent in "regular" 
school, where years of college con5)leted are denoted 13 5 1^? 
15, etc. "Regular" schools include graded public, private, 
and parochial elementary and high schools; colleges; 
universities; and professional schools. 
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SAMPLING, INTERVIEWING AND ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 



The Survey of Work Experience of Mature Men is one of four longitudinal 
surveys sponsored by the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of 
labor. Taken together these surveys constitute the National Longitudinal 
Surveys. Each of the four NLS samples was designed by the United States 
Bureau of the Census to represent the civilian noninstitutional population 
of the United States at approximately the time of the initial survey. 
Because of attrition frcwn the samples over the years of the surveys, they 
cannot be construed to be precisely representative of the civilian population 
in any year after the first. 

The 1971 survey was the fourth personal interview conducted for the 
Survey of Work Experience of Mature Men.^ The respondents were between the 
ages of k3 and 59 at the time of the first interview in 1966; thus, the age 
range in 1971 was 50 to 

Sample Design 

The cohort is represented by a multi-stage probability sample located 
in 235 sample areas comprising counties and independent cities / 
representing every state and the District of Columbia. The 235 sample 
areas were selected by grouping all of the nation's counties and /Independent 
cities into about 1,900 primary sampling units (PSU's) and further forming 
235 strata of one or more PSU's that are relatively homogeneous according to 
socioeconomic characteristics. Within each of the strata a single PSU was 
selected to represent the stratum. Within each PSU a probability sample of 
housing units was selected to represent the civilian noninstitutional 
population. 

Since one of the survey requirements was to provide separate reliable 
statistics for blacks, households in predominantly black enumeration 
districts (ED's) were selected at a rate approximately three times that 
for households in predominantly white ED's. The sample was designed to 
provide approximately 5,000 respondents—about 1,500 blacks and 3,500 whites. 

An initial sample of about te,000 housing lanits was selected and a 
screening interview took place in March and April 1966. Of this number, 
about 7>500 units were fou*:! to be vacant, occupied by persons whose usual 
residence was elsewhere, changed from residential use, or demolished. On 
the other hand, about 9OO additional units were found which had been created 
within existing living space or had been changed from what was previously 
nonresidential ;;pace. Thus, 35,360 housing units were available for 



"^Interviews were also conducted in 1967 and 1969. A brief mailed 
questionnaire was used in 1968. 
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interview, of which usable information was collected for 3^5662 households, 
a completion rate of 98. 0 percent. 



Following the initial interview and screening operation, 5,518 males 
aged to 59 were designated to be interviewed. These were sampled 
differentially within four strata: whites in white ED's (i.e., ED's which 
contained predominantly white households), blacks in white ED's, whites in 
black ED's, and blacks in black ED's. 

The Field Work 

Over three hundred interviewers were assigned to each of the surveys. 
Since many of the procedures and the labor force concepts used in the NIS 
were similar to those employed in the Current Population Survey (CPS), the 
Census Bureau used only interviewers with CPS experience. 

In each of the surveys, a two-stage training program was used to provide 
specific instruction to the interviewers. First, two supervisors from each 
of the Bureau's 12 regional offices were trained in Washington; they in turn 
trained the interviewers and office clerks assigned to the survey in their 
regions. Each trainee was provided with a "verbatim" training guide prepared 
by the Bureau staff and reviewed by the Manpower Administration and the 
Center for Human Resource Research of The Ohio State University. The guide 
included not only lecture material, but a number of structured practice 
interviews to familiarize the interviewers with the questionnaire. In 
addition to the classroom training, each interviewer was required to complete 
at least one live interview prior to beginning an assignment. For the 1971 
survey, twenty-eight training sessions were held in different regions of the 
country. Training began on July 27, 1971, and interviewing immediately 
thereafter. The interviewing continued until the end of September. 

In addition to training, a field edit was instituted to insure adequate 
quality. In the I966 and 1967 surveys, this consisted of a "full edit of 
the first several schedules returned by each interviewer and a partial edit 
of the remaining questionnaires from each interviewer's assignment. The 
full edit consisted of reviewing the^ questionnaires from beginning to end, 
to determine if the entries were complete and consistent and whether the 
"skip" instructions were being followed. The interviewer was contacted by 
phone concerning minor problems and, depending on the nature of the problem, 
was either merely told of the error or asked to contact the respondent for 
additional information or for clarification. For more serious problems the 
interviewer was retrained either totally or in part, and the questionnaire 
was returned for completion. 

If problems arose, the complete edit was continued until the supervisor 
was satisfied that the interviewer was doing a complete and consistent job. 
The partial edit simply checked to determine that the interviewer had not 
inadvertently skip; ed any part of the questionnaire which should have been 
filled. Any questionnaire which failed the partial edit was returned to 
the interviewer for completion. In the I969 and 1971 surveys, a "full edit 
was used on all the schedules. 
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Egtijnating Methods 



The estimating procedure used in the NIS involved multi-stage ratio 
estijnates . 

Bagic weight The first step, was the assignment to each sample case 
of a basic weight consisting of the reciprocal of the final probability of 
selection. The probability reflects the differential sampling which was 
employed by color within each stratum. 

Non interview adjustment In the initial survey the weights for all 
those Literviewed were adjusted to the extent needed to account for persons 
for whom no information was obtained because of absence, refusal, or 
unavailability for other reasons. This adjustment was made separately for 
each of eight groupings: Census region of residence (Northeast, North 
Central, South, West) by place of residence (urban, rural). 

Ratio estimates The distribution of the population selected for the 
sample may differ somewhat, by chance, from that of the nation as a whole 
with respect to residence, age, color, and sex. Since these population 
characteristics are closely correlated with the principal measurements made 
from the sample, the measurements can be substantially improved when 
weighted appropriately to conform to the known distribution of these 
population characteristics. This was accomplished in the initial survey 
through two stages of ratio estimation. 

The first stage of ratio estimation takes into account differences at 
the time of the i960 Census between the distribution by color and residence 
of the population as estimated from the sample PSU's and that of the total 
population in each of the four major regions of the country. Using 196O 
Census data, estimated population totals by color and residence for each 
region were computed by appropriately weighting the Census counts for PSU^s 
in the sample. Ratios were then computed between these estimates (based on 
sample PSU^s) and the actual population totals for the region as shown by 
the i960 Census. 

In the second stage, the sample proportions were adjusted to independent 
current estimates of the civilian noninstitutionalized population by age and 
color. These estimates were prepared by carrying forward the most recent 
Census data (196O) to take account of subsequent aging of the population, 
mortality, and migration between the United States and other countries. The 
adjustment was made by color within three age groupings. 

Weights for subsequent years As a result of the above steps, ^ each 
sample person has a weight which remains unchanged throughout the life of 
the study. The universe of study was thus fixed at the time of interview 
for the first survey. Since no reweighting of the sample was made after 
subsequent surve^'-- , the group of interviewed persons .is an unbiased sample 
of the populati^ roup in existence at the time of the first survey only. 
The number of men */ith whom initial interviews were conducted was 5,020. 

] 
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Coding and Editing 



Most of the data on the interview schedules required no coding, since 
a majority of the answers were numerical entries or in the form of precoded 
categories. However, clerical coding was necessary for the occupational and 
industrial classification of the several jobs referred to in the interview. 
The Census Bureau's standard occupation and industry codes used for the CPS 
were employed for this purpose. Codes for other open-ended questions were 
assigned by the Census Bureau, in some cases on the basis of guidelines 
developed by the Center for Human Resource Research from tallies of 
subscunples of the returns. 

The consistency edits for the interview schedules were completed on the 
computer by the Census Bureau. For the parts of the questionnaire which 
were similar to the CPS, a modified CPS edit was used. For all other 
sections, separate consistency checks were performed. None of the edits 
included an allocation routine which was dependent on averages or random 
information from outside sources, since such allocated data could not be 
expected to be consistent with data from' previous or subsequent surveys. 
However, where the answer to a question was obvious from others in the 
questionnaire, the missing answer was entered on the tape. To take an 
example from the ihitial (1966) survey, if item 39a ("Is th^^e a compulsory 
retirement age wh^re you work?") was blank but legitimate entries appeared 
in 39b and 39c ("At what age?" and 'Vould you like to work longer?") a 
"Yes" was inserted in item 39a. In this case, only if 39a was marked "Yes" 
could 39b and 39c be filled; therefore the assumption was made that either 
the card punch operator failed to punch the item or the interviewer failed 
to mark it. 
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APPEND n D 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 



\ 



Th^e interview schedules for the 
1966 and 1971 surveys are displayed in 
the ^llowing pages. Data used in the 
volume that are based on the 196?) I968, 
or X969 surveys were derived from 
questions identical or analogous to 
those included in these schedules. 
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rONM LCTO01 



U $ OCPARTMCNT QF COMMCRCC 



NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 

SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF MEN 45-59 
1966 



NOTICE - ^ouf rrport i« thr (Imxus Hurrau is rnnli<irnli.ii 
b> (Tillr 13 I .S. Co<lr). Il m.i> lir srrn onl> l» s«\orn 
OnsUs rmplo>rrs an<{ m.iv b«* usril only (or slJt«sli<.il 
purposes. 



I. Control number 



3. L<ne number of respondent 



3. Address 



\. Name of respondent 



S. Intervie^ved b^: 



6. 0<ite 



RECORD OF CALLS 



Date 



Time 



Commer^ts 



a.m. 
p.m, 



2. 



a.m. 
p.m, 



a.m 
p.m. 



a.m. 
p.m. 



ERIC 



RECORD OF INTERVIEW 



Inierviev* nme 



Begaf> 



a.m. 
p.m. 



ended 



a.m. 
p.m. 



Date completed 



/ . Comments 



NONINTERVIEW REASON 



1 Temporarily absent 4 Moved or left household - Enter new address 

2 No one home . . 

3 Refused s Other - SOeCify 



TRANSCRIPTION FROM HOUSEHOLD 
RECORD CARD 



Notes 



Item 22 

1 Owned or being bought 

2 Rented 

3 No c^.^n rent 



Items 23^25 
I A 

3 C 
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A. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 



1. What were you doing most of LAST 
WEEK- 

(working 

I Looking for work 
or something else' 



1 1 WK - Working - Skip to 2a 

2 L J With a job but not at work 
aLJ LK - Looking for work 

aL 1 R - Retired 

5[ J S - Going to school 

6 r ~I U - Unable to work - to 5a 

7 1 J OT - Other - Speci/y 



2c. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours or 
more a week at this |ob' 

\ [~ 2 Yes - What is the reason you 

worked less than 35 hours 
LAST WEEK? 

2[ ■] No - What is the reason you 

USUALLY work less than 
35 hours a week' 

{Mark the appropriate reason) 

01 Slack work 

02 [ j Material shortage 
03[_J Plant or machine repair 

04 [7 ] New job started during week 

05 [ ] Job terminated during week 

06 1 J Could find only part-time work 

07 []'_] Holiday (legal or religious) 

08 [ J Labor dispute 

09 Q ] Bad weather 

10 [" ^ Own illness 
It ] On vacation 

12 (_ ] Too busy with housework, school, 

personaJ business, etc. 

13 [ 'I Did not want ft'lUtime work 

14 [ ] Full-time work week under 35 hours 

15 ( 1 Other reason - Specify 



(if entry tn J< , &Aip to 6 and enter job 
worked at last iveek.) 

lii 



2. Did you do any work at all LAST 
WEEK, not counting work around 
u*: ^ house' 

(Note: If farm or business operator 
in household, ask about unpaid work 



tUYes 



X [[ J No - Skip to 3 



7 



2a. How many hours did you 
work LAST WEEK at all 
lobs? 



2b. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 
1 r J 49 or more - Skip to 6 

1-34 - 4aA 2c 
/a't^ ] 35-48 - UA Jd 



2d. Did you lose any time or take any 
- time off LAST WEEK for any reason 

such as illness, holiday, or slack 

work? 

1 Yes - How many hours 

^ did you take off 



2CI1N0 

(Correct 2(i •/ lost time not already 
deducted^ if 2a reduced below ^5, 
/*// 2r, otherwise skiD to 6-) 



2*. Did you work any overtime or at more 
than one job LAST WEEK? 

i[J ] Yes - How many extta 
hours did you 

work' 



2[: J No 

(Correct 2a if extra '«ours not already 
included and skip to 6.) 



(lf**r* m U skip to 3aJ 
3. Did you have a |ob(or business) from 
which you were temporarily absent or 
on layoff LAST WEEK' 



»CI!Yes x{ZJUO'-Skipto4 

/_ 



3a. Why were you absent from work 
LAST WEEK? 



en 



Own illness 

On vacation 

Bad weather 

Labor dispute 

New |ob to begin 

within 30 days - Ask tb2 

Temporary layoff 
(Under 30 days) 



Indefinite layoff 
(30 days or more 
or no definite 
recall date) 

Other - Specify 



Ask IbA 



3b. Are you getting wages or salary for 
any of the time off LAST WEEK' 

in Yes 

2CLIN0 

3[ J Self-emplo^'id 



3c. Do you usually work 35 hours or more 
a week at this 10b? 

^L^Yes ^nNo 
(Skip too and enter job held last week.) 



Notes 



A. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



(lf**LK*' in /, ^x/) to Ui.) 
4. Have you been looking for work during the past A weeks' 



/- 



' Yes 



X [ No - >'A<p to 



4a. What have you been doing in the las: 4 weeks to find work' 
{Mark all met^o<JS used, do not reod ist.) 
Checker with - 

»• Public employmer. agency 
2 1^ Private employment agency 
3^ Employer directly 
4 ' Friends or relatives 
5 ' Placed or answered ads 

5[ Nothing - S'Aip to 7a / 



5o. Ahen did you last work at a regular full or part-time job or 
business' 

I l?6l or later - Specify month ond yenr ond osk 5b 



Mcnth . 



Year . 



2 ^ Before 1961 - 56 

3 ] Never worked — ^kip to ,»/ 



\ 



'Other — *^{n'tif\ - * .fi., \tl)T\, union or 

^ fttofi ss tonal r^'^tstt'r, vt( , 



AaA Vlhen did you last do this (any of these)' 

LAST week (or this week) 

2 2 weeks ago 

3 3 weeks ago 

4^ ] 4 or more weeks ago - Ihl 



4b. I) How many weeks have you been looking for work' 

2) How many weeks ago did you start looking (or work' 

3) MOw many weeks ago were you laid off 



Number of weeks . 



4c. Have you been looking for full-time or part-time work' 
« Full'time work 2 Part-time work 



4d. Is there any reason why you could not take a job LAST wEEk;' 



Yes. 
No 



Already has a job 
Temporary illness 
Going to school 
Other - Spe^cify 



4e. When did you last >yor( at a full-time job or business lasting 
two consecutive weeks or nore' 

1961 or later -Specif)' montn ond year \ Entt" Ui\i juU-tmu 

> ivitian )oh lasting 



Month , 



Year 



' III (*. 



Before 1961 

Never worked full time 2 weeks or more 
Never worked at all 



^kii> to 't 



5b. Why did you leave that |ob' 

1 ' Personal, family, or school reasons 

2 HealU) 

3 ' Retirement or old age 

4 ' Seasonal lob completed 

s Slack work or business conditions 

6; Temporary rvonseasonal |ob completed 

Unsati!>factory work arrangements (hours, pay. etc.) 

8 ' Other 



{(t^o to 6 and Jr>,(r,hr that foh} 



6. DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 



6o, For whom did you work' (Nome of compony, business, 
orgooizctioo or other cnp/o/er) 



6b, In what city and State is . . , located' 
City 

State — 



6c. What kind of business or industry is this' i^or 
example. TV and radio manufacturer, retail shoe 
store. Stole Lobor Deportment, form.) 



Censoi 
use o-^Iy 



^6d. Were you - 

1 P - An employee of PRIVATE company, bi-siness. 

or individual for wages, salary, or commission' ^ 

2 G - A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal. State. 

county, or local)' 

^1 0 - Self-employed in OV^N business, proressional 
practice, or farm' 

(// not 0 form) 

Is this business incorporated? 

I Yes [ No 

4 WP - Worlcing WITHOUT PAY m fam.l/ hwsiness or farm' 

6e. What kind of work were you doing' (For example, Ccn«o* 
electncai engineer, ^tocJ< c/erJ<. typiSi. former.) 
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A. CURREHT LABOR FORCE STATUS - C«iitiiM«tS 


D« not 


7. When did you start wo'kin{ at this |ob or business? 

{// before /965» enter yeor only: if /965 or tottr, enter month and yeor.; 


7. Year and or month 




CHECK 
ITEM 
A 


2 f ••Q" or "WP" in item 6d - Skip to Check lleat R 






3. How much do you usually earn at this |ob before deductions' 
(// omount fivcn per hour, record do//ors and cents, otherwise, 
round to the neo''est do//or.) 


8. 

S per 


9o. Did you ever do any other kind of work for (Nome of employer)' 

b. What Icind of work were you doin; when you started with . . . ' 

If "Qth^r."' sDeci/v here 

c. Of the kinds of work you have done for . . ., which did you like best^ 

tf "Oth^r " <pf^r,fY h^r<. 

d. How long did you work as (entry m 9c) with . . . ' 
(If /ess than i year, enter number of mon hs.) 

e. f/f entry m 9c is different from entry in 6c) How did you happen to stop 
working as (entry in 9c) with . . . ' 


9«. t [ ' Yes - 9b 

2 r "No - Skip to Check hem, H 

^. J [ * Same Us current (last) |ob 
2 [ Oxh^r 

c. T r 1 S*x€ as cjrrenl (last) |Ch 

2 [ Sam« as first jot) 

3 ' Other 

d Years [ Months - tf /ess thon 

OR 1 ' 

I 








CHECK 
ITEM 
B 


Respondent i$ in ~ 

t Labor Force Group "A" ("^K" m I or\ 

"Yes" in 2 or 3) \ . i § 

2^ktp to I la 

2 Labor Force Group "B" ("LK" m 1 orl 
•'Yes" in 4) 

3 ; ' Al 1 others - Axk lOa 






lOo. Do you :ntend to look for work of any kind in the next 12 months' 


ICo. 1 

3 
4 


^ Yts - defi'-.itely 
1 Yes - probably 
' Maybe - it depends on 
No 




b. 'iS there any parc.cula: reason why you are not looking for v»ork at this 
time' (Specify ^efcw, then .roric one tox.) 


b;. t [ J Training or school 

2 [ 1 Personal of family 

3 f "] Health reasons 

4 [ J Believe no work available 

5 [ 1 Do not want wo^k at this time of year 

6 f * Retired 

7 " ' Other or no reason 






Notes 
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B. WORX CXPERIENCE IN 1965 


Do not 


lid. Now 1 have some quesiions on your work experience d^r^og 1965. In 
hov» many different weeks did you work (either full of pan time) m 1965 
(not counting work around the house)' (Include poid vacations and 
poid sictc leave.) 

b. During the weeks that you worked m 1965. how many hours per week 
did you usually work' 

Fnt*r numher nf hniir*: thfn rr>i.rit hnw 


1 lo. Number of weeks 

None - ^A/|> /<> / <ii 

b. 1 Under 15 < 41-47 
2 15-34 S 48 or frore 
5 3i 40 




CHECK 
ITEM 
C 


1 , 52 weeks m I la - I^A iJa 

2 1-51 weeks m 1 la - '•A/p to 






12o. Did you lose any full weeks of work »n 1965 because you were on 
layoff from a job or lost a job' 

b. You say you worked (entry m //o) weeks n 1965. 

In Anv nf rh^ r^maininf ^57 mCpIt^ mmu^ ^nfrv m 1 Ini week^ 

were you looking for work or on layoff from a job' 

c. • jre all of these weeks m one stretch' 


1 7fl 1 Y#^<z ^ Hnvw niAnv \Mppt<^' 

( \dfUst ttt'T. lli: iuni skif* to Ij* > 
2 No - ^ktp to (\h,i k htm /> 

nsk L\f 

2 No — ^kifi /o \.hr< k ht'm H 

c. I Yes. 1 2 No. 2 3 No. 3. 

^'Aip to Chcfk htm /> f^o.e 


l3o. (Por Those who did not wcyk m /96S) Even though ^ cu did not work 
in 1965. did you spend any time trying to find /^ork or on 
layoff from a job ' 

b. How many different weeks were you looking for work or layoff 
from a |0b' ^^ter number of hour*;, then mark bn^ 


13o. 1 i ^ Yes - Ask I ih 

2 I No - '>kip to tmd cLsk ahotU uf^ks 

b. 1 i:~ 1-4 3 / I 1-14 s 27-39 
2 7" 5-10 4 " ^ 15-26 6 40-52 




CHECK 
ITEM 
D 


Refer iQ items I la, 12b, ord I3b 

1 All weeks accounted for - sA p to ( hct k !t» ti h 

2 5ome weeks not accounted for - \\k I i 






14. Now let me see During |965 there were abouf 

(52 weeks minus entries '.n items Mo, t2t>. o/ l3t» wf<k^ 

fiat you were not working or looking for Afor*^ What v*f> j'd yo i Siv 
was the mam reason that you vve'e no' loo'' *.g for wof» ' 

If "Other " «;perifv hpre 


14. 1 r Hi or disabled and unable to work 

2 [ Retired 

3 Couldn't find work 

4 [ ' Vacation 

5 [ ^ Other 




CHECK 
ITEM 
E 


"OV'^n 6d - \sk I'm 
2 yP."' "G."' or "WP"' in 6d - ^kii> in 






15o. 1 see you are self-employed. Did you work for anyone else for 
wages Of salary m 1965' 

b. In 1965. for how many employees did you work' 


ISo. 1 ' ' Yes - IsA r>h 

2 f No - i>ktp to Check / "m h 

b. Number of employers 

1 ['~ Did not work in 1965 


Notes 
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C. WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1965 


Do not 
use 


CHECK 
ITEM 
F 


Refer to item 7 

1 [ 'job recorded in 7 began in 1961 or later - Ask I6a 

2 I ' Al 1 others - iiktp lo I7a 







16o. I'd like to know about the |ob you had |ust before you started 
working at (entry in 60). What kind of work were you doing 
when you left your previous job' 


b. What kind of business or industry was that' 


c. Were you - 

1) An employee of PRIVATE company, business, or individual 
for wages, salary, or commission' 

2) A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, county, or local)' 

3) Self-employed m OWN business, professional practice, or farm' 

4) Working WITHOUT PAY m family business or farm' 

g. Then you worked there for ("7" mmuS "e" ) years. 
IS that correct' ^ , 

1 Yes 2 No - Correct dotes m "e" ond 'T' 

OS necessory 

h. How d*d you happen to leave that job' 

\7o. No/^ of all the |obs you have ever had. I'd like to know about the 
one at which you worked longest. For whom did you work then' 

b. What kind of work were you doings longer ton that |ob? 

c. What kind of business or induj»tfjr *vab that' 


16c. 

1 [ P - Private 

2 [ ] G - Government / 

3 ] 0 - Sel f-cmployed 

4 f ' WP - Without pay 

d. City or county 

State 
•. Year 

f. Year 

g. Number of years 

OR if less than 1 year - 

1 6 months or more 

2 f ] Less than 6 months 


17o. 1 [ j Same as Current 

vlast) |ob 1 \sk I7b 

2 { ' Same as job before { ^"^jg 

current (last) lob ' 

3 [ Other ~ \sk I7h-t 




d. Were you - 

1) An employee of PRIVATE company, business, or individual 
for wages, salary, or commission' 

2) A GOVERNMENT employee (f ederal. State, county, or local)' 

3) Self-employed in OWN business, professional practice, or farm' 

4) Working WITHOUT PAY m family business or farm' 


d. 

1 [ ' P - private 

2 [ 1 G - Government 

3 [ ] 0 - Sel f-employed 

4 1 , WP - Without pay 

City or county 
State 

f. Year 

g. Year 
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C. WORK EXPERIENCE ftEPORE 1965 •> Continutd 



Do not 
use 



I7h. Then you worked there for C'g" minus "!*') years, 

IS that correct' 

I ■ Yes 2 , No - Correct dotes »n **f" and '*g** os ntcessary 

I. How did you happen to leave that job' 



17h, Number of years 



18a. Let's look back now to when you stopped going to school full-time, 
I'd like to know about the first job at which you worked at least a 
month. 

For whom did you work then' 



b. What kind of work were you doing when you started working on that lob' 



18a. 1 . Same as current job 

2 ^ I Same as |ob before 

current (last) job 

3 I ^ Same as longest job 

4 ; Other - Ask ISh-t 



c. What kind of business or industry was that' 



d. Were you — 

1) An employee of PRIVATE company, business, or individual 
for wages, salary, or corrmission' 

2) A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, county, or local)' 

3) Self-employed m OWN business, professional practice, or farm' 

4) Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm' 

e. Where was that job located' 

f. In what year did you START working at that job' ............ 

9. In what year did you STOP working at that job' 

h. Then you worked there for ("g" minus "f*) years. 

IS that correct' 

1 [ ] Yes 2 No - Correct dotes m "f" ani^ "g" os necessory 

i. How did you happen to leave that job' 



1 ! IP- Private 

2 I C - Goyerninent 
31 0 - Self-employed 
4 r " WP - Without pay 



e. City or county 
State 



f. Year 

g. Year 



h. Number of years . 



isk ISh 
and skip 
to 19 



19. Now. instead of talking about your employers, I et's talk about the kinds 
of work you have done. I'd like you to think about the best KINO of 
work you have ever done. What kind of work was that' 



20. Altogether, how long have you worked as (entry in 19)^ 



20. 



1 ['_~] Under a year - Months 

2 [731 1-4 years 

3 [72 5-9 years 

4 [ ] 10-19 years 

5 [ '] 20 years or more 



CHECK 
ITEM 
G 



1 Qj Entry in item 19 same as entry m item 6e - "^ktp to Check 

Item fl 

2 CT^'Entry in item 19 different from cnuy m item 6e - Aak 21 
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C. WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1965 Continued 


Do not 


21. How old were you when you last worked as (entry m 19)^ 

\ 


21. Age 




22. Would you like to be working as (entry in t9) now^ 

If "Wo." SDeCffy here v 


22. 1 1 Yes - Ask >i 

2 No - Why not' - Specify ond skip 
to Check /tem H 




23. Wh> would you say you are not working as (entry m item 19)^ 






Notes 


0 ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 


CHECK 
ITEM 
H 


Respondent is in - 

1 Labor Force Group "A" ("WK" m 1 or 
-Yes" in 2 or 3)- 

2 Labor Force Group "B" ("LK" in 1 or 
"Yes** in 4)— "^kip to 

3 AM others - '^i</> to C<i 






24 How do you feel about the |ob you have now' Do you 


24 1 Like It very much' > 

2 Like It fair./ well' < 

3 Dislike It somewhat' | 

4 Dislike It very much' > 


Enter 
^ respondent's 
1 comments 




25. What are the things you like best about your job' (Try to obiotn 
three things ) 

1- 




'> 


3. .... 




26. What are ti*e things about your job that you don't like so well' (Try 
(0 obioin three tmngs ) 

t 










27. What would you say is th. more important thing about any job - good 
wages or likmg the kmd of work you are doing' 

ReSDondent's comments 


27. 1 . Good wages 

2 Liking the work 




28o. If. by some chance, you were to get enough money to live 
comfortably witho';t workir^g. do you think that you would 
work anyway' 


28o. 1 Yes - la JHh 

2 No - to 2H( 

3 Undecided - to 2Hd 




b. (if "Yes" in 28o) Why do you feel that you would work' 




c. iff **No*' in 28o) Wny Jo you (pel that you would not work' 





ERIC 



D. ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK - Continued 


Do not 
use 


28d. {If "Undecided" m 28o) On what would it depend' 




29a. Suppose someone IN THIS AREA offered you a job in the same 
hne of work you're in now. How much would the new job have 
to pay for you to be willing to take it' 

{If onsount given per hour, record do//ors end cents, otherwise, round 
to t/ie ntarcsl dollar ) 

Respondent's comments: 

b.What if this job were IN SOME OTHER PART OF THE COUNTRY - 
how much would it have lo pay in order for you to be willing to take it' 

{If amount given per hour, record dollars and cents, otherwise, round 
to neorest dollar ) 

Respondent's comments- 


29a. 

$ pp'r 

1 [ 1 wouIJ. *t take it at any 

conceivable pay 

2 1^ 1 would take a steady job at same 

or less pay 

L 

1 1 1 wouldn't take it at any 
conceivable pay 

2^1 would take a steady |ob^at same 
or less pay 

(If "0" tn 6d. skip to 40. otherwise, ask 20) 






30 If for some reason you were permanently to lose your present job 
tomorrow, what would you do' 

// "Other." sneci/y here 


30 1 I Retire - Isk ?/ 

2 1 Take another job 1 know about — 

Skip to ?:'o 

3 [ Go into business - "^ktp to 

4 ' Look for work — V./p to Ha 

5 [ Other - Skip to i9a 






31. {If "Retire" m 3O) Why do you think you would retire' 

^'A/p to i9a 






32a, {If "Tofce onother fob" m 3O) For whom would you work' 





b. What kind of business or industry would this be' 


\ 

c. What kind of work do you think you would be domg' \ 

\ 

\ 


d In what city (or county) and State would this job b^ located' 


32d. City or county 
State 


33a. (// "Go intc business" tn 3O) What kind of business' 





b. In what ciiy (or county) and State would it be located' 


33b. City or county 
State 


34a. {if "Loo^c for work" m 30) What kind of work would you look 'or' 




b. How would you go about looking for this kind of work' 
If "Other." soecify here 


34b. 1 " 2 Check with public employment 
agency 

2 Zl Check with private employment 

agency 

3 Check directly with employer 

4 ' Place cr answer ads 

5 Z7 Check with frsends or relatives 

6 ZZ Other 
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D. ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK - Continued 


Do not 


34c. Are there any particular employers to whom you would apply' 
(List employers and enter number »a spoce provided ) 

1 


34c. Number of employers listed 
0 □ None - Skip to 39a 




-> 




d. (//entry in 34c) Why do you mention these particular employers' 


Skip 
to 39a 




tobor Forc« Croup B respondents only - 2 marked in Check /tem H 

35a. If you were offered a job IN THIS AREA at the same pay as your 
last |0b. Would you take it' 

(If boif 7 or marked, specify her^) , 

b. If you were offered a job IN ANOTHER PART OF THE COUNTRY 
at the same pay as your old job, would you take it' 

(if box 2 or 3 marked, spccity here) — 


35o. » L Yes, definitely 

2 [ 1 It depends. Onwhat?^ . , 

3 f No - Why not' J 

b. 1 [ ] Yes, definitely 

2[ ] It depends. On what'") specify 
3 [ ] No - Why not' J 





36o. If, by some chance, you were to get enough money to live comfortably 
without working, do you think that you would work anyway? 

b. Ot "Yes" 1 1 36o) Why do you fee> that > ju would work' 


36o. 1 L:J Yes - -tsA 36b 

2 I ] No - Skip to ?6c 

3 [ ] Undecided - Skip to 36J 

Sktn to 3R 




c. (tf "No" in 36o) Why do you feel that you would not work' 


d. (ff "Undecided" in 36a) On what would it depend' 




All others - 3 marked in Check /tem H 

37o. 'f you were offered a |ob by ome employer IN THIS AREA, 
do you think you would take it' 

(if hrne 7 nr 1 marked <ipfr,\y h^Jf) 

b. ^.^at kind of work wou'd thave to be' 


37o. 1 [ 1 Yes - ^Tb'-i 

2 ( Jit depends. On what \ Speci/y then 
3[" 1 No -Why not' Jskip to 38 


. 


c. What would the wage or salary have to be' 

(/f omounl ^iven per hour, record do/iors ond cents, olhCfWise, round 
to the neore St dollar ) 


c. S per 


38. What wou'd you say is the more important thing about any job - good 
wages or liking the kind of work you are doing' 


38. / 

1 f ^od wages 1 ^ * 

> ( ommcnt\ ana 

2 Liking the workj 

t 
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E. RETIREMENT PLANS 


Do not 

Vlt« 


39o. (If Currently emp/oyed) is there a compulsory retirement plan where 
you work: thut is, do you have to stop working at your present job 
at a certain afe' 

b. At what ste' / 

c. Would you work longer than that if you could' 

d. Do you expect to retire before this age' 


'39a. 1 I Yes - l.sA i9h 

f ^kip to Ula 
3 [ , Don't know ) 

b. 

^l^ - . 

c. 1 ' ' Yes - i^kip to Ua 
2t No -,1sA ^9d 

d. 1 [^2 - Ask Wa 

2 ["2 No - Skip to Ua 




40o. At what age do you expect to stop working at a (your) regular )ob' 
b. Why do you expect to stop working at a (your) regular job at this age' 


40a. 

1 A^e \sk iOh 

2 C ] Don't plan to stop working^ sVij;) to 

3 [ ] Already stopped J 

4 [ Don't know - Ski\> to tin 






41o. Some men. when they %top working at a regular |0b, take another )ob. 
Other men decide '*ot to work any more at all. Which of these do you 
think you will do' 

If "Othf^r" <ipcrtf>/ hf>rp 
b. (If "Toke another /ob'" in 41a) What kind of work wll you try to get' 


4lo. 1 [ ' Take another job - IaA 11^ 
2 [ ' Not work at all . 
3[ Other / 





c. About how many hours a week do you think you will want to work' 


c. 

Hour?: 


42o. Will you ever be eligible to receive Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement benefits' 

b. Will you be eligible for any other retirement benefits, such as 

personal plans, private employee. governm':nt employee, or military 
retirement plans' 


42a. ) t Yes 

2[ iNo 

3 ' ] Already receiving benefits 

4 ^ ] Don't know 

b. 1 [ ] Personal plans 

2 ! ] Private employee 

3 [ ] Government employee 

4 [ ] Military 

5 [ ] Already receiving benefits 

6 [ ] No 

7 [ J Don't know 




Notes 
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F. HEALTH 



CHECK 
ITEM 
I 



1 [ Respondent is in Labor Force Group "A" or "B" ( I or 2 

marked in Check Item H) - SAip to Hh 

2 [ Other (3 marked in Check Item H) - \sk M 



Do not 
us* 



43. Does your health or physical condition - 

a. Keep you from working' 

b. Limit the kind of work you can do' . . . . 

c. Limit the amount of work you can do' . . . 



43. 



a. 1 [ J Yesv 

b. i[ ^Yes y^^'P 

\ to 4 ta 

c. 1 1^ Yes>' 



2[ ]No - Ask m 
2[:n No - /IsA 43i 
2[ JNo -SkiiitoL'i 



44a. (// "Yes'* m any of 43cj-c) In what way are you limited' 



b. How long have you been limited in this way' 

45. Would you rate your health, compared with other men of 
about your age, as excellent, good, fair, or poor' 

( ^ Respondent not married ~ .VAip to Wa 

46. Does your wife's health or physical condition - 

a. Keep her from working' 

b. Limit the kind of work she ran do' 

c. Limit the amount of work she can do^ 

d. Limit the amount or kind of housework she can do' . , , 

47c. (// "Yes"' ifi any of 46o-d) In what way is she limited' 



Years. 



45. 1 [ ^ Excellent 
2 [ Good 



3 ["^ Fair 

4 [. ; Poor 



0. 1 [ "] Yes-N 2 I ] No - Ask 46b 

b. i t Yes Kjlip 2 [ ] No - /Is A 46c 

c. y [^~]yes \io t7a 2 [ ] No - /IsA /6</ 

d. 1 L ^ YesJ 2[" ]No ~ Skip to 

to 48a 



b. HoA long has she been limited in this way' 



Years- 



Notes 



G. EDu. TION AND TRAINING 



48a. Now, I'd like to ask some questions about your education and 
specialized training. What is the highest grade (or year) of 
regular school you have evei , ttended' 



b. Did you finish this grade (year)' . 

c. Of Hs or H4) Did you take a vocational or commercial curriculum 
III high school' 



d. Primarily, what kind of training did you receive^ 



48a. 00 [" ] Never attended school 

1 2 3 4 s 6 7 8 

2 High u[ jun 

t 2 3 4 S 6* 

3 Colleger ;r ir~nr jn 



b. ii J Yes 2L ,No 

c. I I J Yes - Ask IHd 

2 [ ] No - Skip to 49a 
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G. EDUCATION AND TRAINING - Cantmutd 


Do not 


496. Aside from regular school, did you ever tAke a program in business 
college or technical institute such as draftsrran or electronics 
training, etc' 

b. Old you finish or complete this program' 

c. What type of training did you take' 


49o. 1 Yes - 1^/. rfh 
2 No - 'tUt 

b. 1 Yes 2 No 





d. How long did this training last' 

e. Do you use this training on your present job (or last job if not employed)' 


d. 

Months _ , 
e. 1 Yes 2 No 


50o. Aside from regula*^ school, did you ever take a full-time program 
lasting 6 weeks or more at a company training school' 

b. Did y^u finish or complete this program' 

c. Why type of training did you take' 

d. How long did this training last' 

«• Do you use this training on your present job (or last job if not employed)' 


50a. \ Yes - 1 sk 'tOh 
2 No - ^Al;> to 'fiu 

b. 1 Yes 2 No 
d. 

Months 

e. I Yes 2 No 





51o. Aside from regular school, did yl)ti ever take a vocational trammf. 
program in the Armed Forces^ 

b. Did you fimsh or complete this program' ^ 

c. What type of training did you take' 

d. How long did this training last' 

e. Do you use this training on your present ;ob (or last |ob if not employed)' 


51a. 1 Yes - \^k 'If. 

2 No - ^k<ft to *J« 

b. \ Yes 2 No 
d. 

Months 

e. 1 Yes 2 No 





52o. Aside from regular school, die you ever take any other vocational, 

technical, or apprenticeship training (NOT counting on-(he-job training 
given informally)' 

b. Did you finish or complete this program' 

c. Why type of training did you take' 

d. How long did this training last' 

e. Do you use this training on your present job (or last job if not employed)' 


52a. 1 Yes - 

2 , No - >A</i /o 1 \a 

b. I Yes 2 , N6 
d. 

Months 

e. 1 Yes 2 No 





53o. Since you stopped gorng to school full time, have you tnker) any 
^ additional general courses such as English, math, or scier>cc' 

b. Did you finish or complete this course' 

c. What kind of course did you take' 


53a. 1 ; Yes - Ask '> ih 
2 [ No - **Aip /o )/ 

b. 1 Yes 2 No 




d. How long <pd this course last' 

e. Do /ou use this trainingon your present job (or last job tf not employed)' 


d. 

Months 

e. 1 i 1 Yes 2 i No 
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H. ASSETS AND INCOME 


Do not 


54. U ihis house <apartmeni) owned or beatg bought by you ^or your wife), 
or IS it rented' 

If ••nrn^r " ^p^nfy hfrf> 


54. I Owned or being bought by respon- 
dent (or wife) - ('O to Cht'( k Item J 

2 ^ Rented n 

3 No cash rent> >kip tit >fMi 

4 Other J 






CHECK I Respondent lives ON farm - s'Am, to )6u 
ITEM 

J 2 Respondent OOES NOT live on farm - » ui 






obo. About how much do you think thi^ property would sell for on 
today's market' 

t 

b. Hftw much do you (or your wife) ov»e on this property for 
'nortgages. back taxes, loans, e m.' 

{Mortgages include deeds 0/ trust. ^/ond contracts, conlrocis /or deed, etc.) 


55a. 

0 < None 
b. 

0 { None 




1 • 

56o. Do you (or your wife) rent, own, orrhave an investment in a farm' 

b. What IS the total ma'»tet value of yobr farm operation' 

Unc/ude vo/ut of land, buildings, house, tf you own them, and 
the eQuipmeni. Ovesiock. stored crol>s* and other ossets Do 
not inc/ude crop^ held under Commoc|ity Credit Loons.) 

c. Does that include the value of this house' 

d. How much do you think this house wOMid sell fo: on today's market' 

\ 

•. How much do you owe on mortgages or oti^cr debts in connection 
with the farm itself, the equipment, livestock, or anything else' 
(Do not count Commodity Credit L >onS )\ 


56a. 1 , Yes - . ' 

2 No - ^ktft to "tTa 

b. 

c. I Yes - ^ktp tt, >6r 
2 t No - 1 >A ',(nl 

d. 

% 

0 None 

e. 

$ 

0 None 




57a. Do you (or your wife) own or have an m vbstir.ent'in a business 
or professional practice' | 

\ . 

b. What IS the total market value of all assets in the business, 
including tools and equipment' In other v«i^ofds. how much do 

-ycu think this business would sell for on tjoday's market' 

(Obtoin value of respondent's and wife's share only.) 

c. What IS the total amount of debts or liabilities owed by the business' 

(Include all <iobt/i(ies. os corned on the bocvcs. Respondent's ond 
wife's shore only ) 


57a. I ! Yes - ;,"/» 
2 Nc - ^ktp iu iHa 

b. 

S 

0 None 

c. 

0 None 




58a. Do you (or your wife) OAn any other real estate - not counting the 
property^ on which you are living' i 

b. About how much do you think this property would sell for on 
today's market' | 

I 

c. How much IS the unpaid amount of any mortgages Ot\ this property' 

1 

d. How much other d^^bt do you have on this property, such as back taxes 
or assessments, unpaid amounts of home improvement loans, or home 
repair bills, etc' 


58a. I Yes - 

2 No - sAi^> to 

b. 

0 None 

c. 

S 

0 None 

d. 

0 ' None 




59a. Do you (or your wtfe) own an automobile' 

i 
I 

b. What IS the make and model year of thif automobile' 
(If more than 1 cor. osic about newest car ) 

c. Do you owe any money or thiS automobile' 


59a. 

t Yes - How many' \\k 
2 No - sAi/) to (A) 

Model 

k Mj»t^ year 
c. 

1 Yi.c _ Wnwu miirhJ ^ 

2 No 
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H. ASSETS AND INCOME - Continued 


Oo nef 


60. Do you (or oihcr members of your family living here) have .my money 
in savinjgs or checking .iccounis. s.ivmgs .ir.<J loan companies, or crcon 
unions ' 


60. ♦ Yes - How mi.ch> $ . _ 
2 No 


1 


61. Do you (of any other members of yocr family livini; here) have any of 
ihe following' 

0. U.S. Savings Bonds' 

b. Stocks, bonds, or shares in mutual funds' 

c. Personal loans to others or mortgages yco old(n>onfy owed to 
you by other people)' 


61. 

0 ' Yes ' vshat is jh^. 

face value* S _ ^ 

: No 

b. 1 Yes - v^^at is their 

market value' S _ 

; No 

c. 

Yes - How -Tiuch* S _ 

' ' n 




62. Aside from any debts you have already mentioned do you (and your 
wife) now owe any money to stores doctors hospitaJs banks or 
anyone else, excluding 30*day charge accounts' 


es - Hcv. THuch 

.>•- 'gerer » S 

No 




63. Now I'd like to ask a few questions on your family's income in 1965 
0. In l%5. how much d»d you receive from w^rges. salary. cofT^m>ssion^. 
or tips from all jobs, before deductions ^tf taxes or anything else.' 

b. {If respondent is Tio'^'^ted) In l%5. how much d'd you' wife 'ece ^e 
from wages, salary, commission^, or tips from all |jbs. before 
deductions for taxes or anythmg else' 

c. (ff other /omily memtxrs #/i househo'dl In l'/65. ^ow ^njch did all othe' 
family members Nving h^re recC've fro'T' ^ages. ialar]^. comr^<ss'0ns. c 
ttps from all |obs. before deductions for taxes or ar>yt.Min^ cKv' 


63. 
0. S 

0 None 

b 

S 

0 None 

c 

S 

0 Nore 




64o. In l%5. how much did you reccve from woik«rig on you' own o' n 
your own busine'is. professional practice, c* ?a'tne'Sh»p' 

Gross income . _ less expenses Ner 

/ 

b. In l%5. how mtjch d»d all other fafriily rrer^bers Itvi. g he'** 'rcr<*r 
from work ^g on the'r owr^ or lO the" own bus riess. b'ofess onal 
practice, or partnership> 


64o. 

Set »nconr ^ 

r None 
i osv 

b 

Net •nco-'ie S 

None 
Loss 




65. I» t965. how much did your fam>iy rece'*** from operatir>g ,i Sifi*' 
Gross income 'e^s expenses 


65 

Net nco^e \ 
Nonr 

I ^ S% 


i 


V*^ke the foi'ow ng <.hec«fS 
CHECK ^ Respondent worked 'n l%5 t'^^'^Orr ^rr^', ""fr'e* ' c 
ITEM amount should be entered r 63a 6*a or 6S 
K 2 ^esporjdent did not work m l%5 '"f^O'^^" ft • '*C'*r1 ' c 
on pcge S' The "None" bo" should be w/.'^ed *- 6^i 6^a 
J and 65 ' 







66a. In 1965. did you rece've .my •jnempioy^e^'t cof^pensa! * 

b. 'ff other iofvtiy •^e'^sers •^ouse^o di in i965. d«d any ot^e* 'a*^ • 
members l.ving here 'ecc've any one'^pioy^cnt coTpensat o"* 


66a 

/How "^A'-y t 

rgJ -ut*" 2 i 

1 you -ece .e 

'a'toget»^e'^ , 
So * j 

b ' \ 
^es - * .c*^" ; ♦ 

2 So 1 


67. In addition, during 1965. did anyone tt^«s fa""iiy i,v ng ^e'e '^ce ve 
any rental income frof^ roofers and boarders, an aparfc^t $ 
house or another Ouildmg. or othc real esute' 

Gfott income _ i •c^ »»pfACff *j*f 


' \ * 

67. 1 ; 

Se! "co^P \ \ i 
0 So j 

1 ! 

J.. 
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H. ASSETS AND INCOME - Continuta 


>o not 


«<k . a a _ r>%vArAcr /\r HiJiH^nHc no SAvinps. Stocks. 
68. In 1%5. did anyone receive inieresi or awioenu^ on ddvin^d. d^uu^.^. 

bonds, or income from estates or trusts? * 






• U J « - " 

2 (UNO 




CQ In iQiLC HiH -inwnn ^ in thi^ fdmilv livin£ here receive income as a 
Qy^ in iTOd* 010 anyone in u>id K1111117 iiwmn i^^v ^ 

result of disability or illness such as (reod l\st): 

/!/ **v»c** tn nnv it^mc in iist enter amount and indicate whether 
received by respondent or other family member.) 

Yes No 


69. 


Mark one column 

for each 
amount entered 


i 


MmOUni 


Respondent 


Oth^ir 
fa;nily 




















s 






4. Aid to the Blind or :he Permanently or 


s 






5. Afiyihing else? - >>f ' 1 2 . 


s 






s 








s 








s 






70. ifi 1965. did ar.ycoe receive any uther) Social Security pay.n«nis? 


70. 

1 [ Yes - How much* S — 

Who? 2^ Wife 3 1 Other 
4^ No 


1 — 


T\. (n 1965. did anyone rec<.iv<j any (oihftf) pubkc assistance or AcHare 
p3ymer>ts? ^ 

If ^'Yes" - Wh; ,oe> _ ^ 


71. 

1 Yes - How much' S . 

2 No 




"720* In 1965. ^id you buy any food stamfis under the Governtr.cot's Food 
Stamp Plen? 

b- in how maoy months did you buy,stamp5* 

/ 

p. How nuch v<as vQur monthly bonus' 


72o. \ " Yes - ^-fc r.V. 
2 No - " ^ 

b. 

Months,. 


1 
i 

1 


c. 

$ 




TS. In l9bS. did anyone rect.ve any pensions from local. Sta;e. or Federal 
Government? 

// -^Tes** - What type' . 


73. 

1 Yes - How much' S 

2 No 




74. In 1965. did anyone receive any other type of »fic6ms* (Per exafntle. 
royalties, annuities. cor.u»buiions from famiW n^.be.'s t'v»nj 
elsewhere, fete.) 

\\ -yes** - What typS' — 


74. 

1 Ye^ - How much'* S 

2 No 
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1. FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Do not 
use 


75. Now 1 have some questions on your famrly background. Where were 
yoo born* 


75. State County 
City or town 

OR C"l Outside U.S. - Specrfy country 




76. f^or how t^g Kave you been living m (Nome of crty or county of 
cuvtfcc r^ssr^enCe)' ^ 


^6. ' f_ J Less than 1 year 

2 U] 1 year or more - Specify 

3 r ^ All my life - Skip to 78a 




77. Where did yo'J Isve before rnoving to (Nome of city or county of 


77. State County 
City 

OR CT' Outside U.S. - Specify country 




/SO* NO^Y t O iliCC 10 3SK oOO^Jk yoJi P3<cni5* f%iC /uur muiiicr anu loiiicj 

b. What about your wife's parents - are her mothftr and father living* 


78o. 1 Q ^ BOTht parents alive 

2 f 2 M0T>1ER alive, father dead 

3 r"j FATHER aS'.ve. mother dead 

4 Cj NEITHER parent alive 

b. 1 Respondent not married 
^CZ BOTH parents alive 
3 {22 MOTHER alive, father dead 
* C2 FATHER alive, mother dead 

5 CZ NEITHER parent alive 




79. Were you? parents born in the U.S» or some other country? 


79. 1 LJ U.S. 2 lj Outside U.b. - 
Specr'fy country 

fCHU.S. 2 CI Outside U.S. - 
Specify country 

// either parent born outside U,S.^skip to 8 la 


t 


80. In vifhac country were your grandpartrnts born* 


80. \^ 
1 £2 U-S. 2 0*ef - Specify 

' CD U.S. 2 C J Other - Specrfy 
^ L J U.S. 2 tI2 - Specify 
1 £2 U.S. 2 Other - Specify 




81a. When you were 15 years old, were you Uvtng - 

h 


81a. 1 [7] On a farm or ranch? 

2 country, not on farm or ranch^ 

3 C3 In a town or small city(under 25,000) 

4 £21 ^" *c suburb of a large city? 

5 C3 In a city of 25,000 - 1^0.000? 

6 C^ In a large city of 100,000 Of more? 


7 
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1. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continutd 


Do net 


81b. With whom were you living when you were 15 years old? ^ 
(If 6 or 7 marked . specify or dcsznbt be/ow.) 

/ 


lib. 1 Father and mother 

4C 1 i 1 ainCl allU 9VCp oiwvild 

3 Mother and step-father 

4 [^n Father 

5 [33 Mother 

6 Some other adult MALE relative - 
Specify 

7 Sonie other arrangement - Describe 

8 Q On my own - Skip to 82a 


■ 


c. What kind of work was'your father doing when you were 15 years old! 

(If responiient did not live with fother at that age. ask about the work 
of the head of the household where he lived at age IS,} 


( 




d. What was the highest grade of school completed by your father (or the 
head of the household where you lived at age 15)? 

/ 


d^ 00 Q3 Never attended school 

1 * 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

.El em. CDnCDClCDLDCDCD 

2 High C3C1C1C3 

3 Coll ege cj CD Z2 C3 CD C2 

99 Q3 Don't Know 


82o. How many persons, not counting yourself (or your wife), are dependent 
upon you for at least one-half of their support? 

b. Oo any of these dependents live somewhere else other than here 
at home with you' 

If "Yes" - Whot IS their re/otionship to you? 


82o. 

0 Q3 None - Skip to 83a 

b. 1 Yes - How many? 

2n No 




83o. Oo you have any children who do not live at home with you? 

b. How many sons do you have living outside the household' 

c. How many daughters do you have living outside the household' 

d. What IS the highest grade of regular school these children have 
completed? 

(Fill for oldest child first, then second oldest, etc.) 

• 

\ 


83o. i[:3Yes-/l.aflJ6 
X n No - Skip to 84 

b. 

Number of sons 

^* Number of daughters 

d. 1 C2 Son 2 C3 Daughter 
Education 

12 1 4 5 6 7 8 

-Elem. aC3CDCDC3aC3C3 

2 High nncDa 

1 2 3 4 5 64^ 

sCoiiete C3CDCDCDnCD 

00 03 Never attended school 
99 n Don't know 


/ 


Continue on next page if necessory. 




I. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continutd 



Do not 
use 



a3d. What Is the highest grade of regular school these children have 
completed? - Continued 

(FtU foroMest child first, then second-oidest. etc.) 



\ 



83d. 1 1 • Son 
Education 



2( Daughter 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 6 
1 2 3 4 5 6* 

3 College nncuL x:! ^ 

00 C J Never attended school 
99 12 ] Don't know 



1 riSon 
Education 



2 {22 Daughter 

/ 

y 

. 12345678 

^Eien^. t lucrcic ir njv.2 

12 3 4 

2 High ficnn 

1 2 3 4 5 6» 

3 College L3acj.cjL^r J 

00 CI] Never attended school 
99 {22} Don*t know 



, 'OSon 
Education 



2 122 Daughter 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 6 

'Eiem- rjCjcznczLjcrcr. 

12 3 4 

2 High CI^C^CD 

1 2 3 4 5 6t 

3 College {21CJC2C2\22]L2 

00 LJ Never attended school 
99 □ Don't know 



1 CH Son 2 {^ 2 Daughter 

Education 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 6 

2 High onCDTJ 

1 2 3 4 5 6* 

3 College □cDonncj 

00 C3 Never attended school 
99 (^3 Don*t know 



1 — I — 'xn 1 ri — I 1 — r 

I I i-i I i-i I I I 

J 1 l—l I LJ I I L 



84. What IS your Social Security number? 



Continue with questions on next page 



Notes 
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NOTICE - Your report (o (he CenSuS BurcAu is confidendat by law (Title 13. 
U>S. Code). It may be seen only by sworn Census employees and may be used 
only iot S(a(i.:iCat Purposes. 



^J) I Respondent a nonmterview m 1969 - CO to Pogc 35 



U.S. OFPA^TMCMT Of COHHCaCC 



NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 
SURVRY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF MATURE MEN 



1971 



METHODS OF LOCATING RESPONDENT WHO HAS MOVED 



RECORD OF CALLS 



^uCC^ssful Unsuccessful 



New occupants 
Neighbors 

Apartment hquse tnanajier 

Post office 

School 

Persons listed on information sheet 

C 

Other - SPcctfy -y 



Comments 



RECORD OF INTERVIEW 



Date completed 

Month Day Y«Af 

® 


Intefvie''' time 


Interviewed by 


dr^an 

o.m. 
p.m. 


tnde<3 

o.m. 
p.m. 


Lert^th of ir»ierview (minutes) 

@) 



NDNiNTERVIEW REASON 



(on)"- UnabI.e to contact respondent - Specify 

^ Temporarily absent - Give return dole 
Q Institutionalized - Specify type 
9 Refused 
0 Deceased 

A • Other - SPectfy 



TRANSCRIPTION FROM HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 



Item 13 - Morital status of rtspondtnt 

♦ Harried. sPouse P'esent 3 Widowed 

2 Harried, sPouse absent 4 Divorced 



Separated 
Never married 



If responc/enf has moved, enfer new addttss 

i- NumbeTr and street 



2. City 



3. County 



4. State 



5. ZIP code 
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\. CUKKEHT LAIOK FORCE STATUS AND WOKK HISTORY 



Whtt w«rt y«v ^inf mttt tf 

LAST WEEK * wtrkinf, \—k\n9 
for w«rk« tr ttnittKinf titt? 

@) » G*'^ - Wofkint - S#C»P to 2b 

2 J With a lob but not \ 
ai work, \ 

Lookins for work > 

Goint to school 

Retired 



2t. Did you do tny wor)c ot oil LAST 
WEEK, not counting werlc oround 
tht hou»»? 

(NOTE; form or busrness 
operator in household, osk 
about unpOid work.) 



Unable to work -SKIP 
to 5 



7 ^ OT - Other - Specrfy-y 



2c. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours 

or moro o wtok at thi» job? 

(oIt) 1 Yes - Whot is tho rooion yo« 
workod lots thon 35 
hours LAST WEEK? 



2 No 



• Whot is tho rooson you 
USUALLY work lot* 
thoi» 35 hours o wook? 



Coil) 



(Mark the oppropnote reoson) 
» ' " Slack work 

2 ' I Material shortafe 

3 ' j Plant Of machine repair 

4 ' New job started dunnj week 
s ' , Job tcrmmatcd dunnj week 
e' ^ Could find only part*time work 
7. , Hohda/ (lecal or relitious) 

8 1 Labor dispute 

9 ~_ ] Bad weather 

10 1 Owr) illness ■* 
lllr)ess of family member 
On vacatior) 



13 



] Too busy with school, 
personal business, etc. 



14 1 Old not want full-t>me work 



IS p 



> FuM'time work week 
under 35 hours 



J6 Other reason - Specify 



(SKIP to 6a and enter lob 
worked ot lost week. I 



3«. 



(019) 



)Yes 2r]No-SKIPto3o 



/ 



2b. 



How mony hours d?d you work 
LAST WEEK at oil iobs? 



@ 



CHECK ITEM A 



Respondent worked - 

{n2\\ 1 ' 49 hours or more - 
SKIP to to and enter 
job worked ot lost week 

1-34 hours - ASK c 

3 " 35-48 hours - ASK d 



2d. ^ Did you loso ony timo or toko ony 
timt off LAST WEEK for ony 
rtoson such os illnoss. holiday, 
or slock work? 

Yes «■ How mony hours did 
you toko off 

^ Hours 



0 No 

(Correct 2b if 'ost {ime'not 
olrtody deducted, if 2b reduced 
below 35. fill 2c. otherw»se 
SKIP to 6.) 



Did you work ony ovortimo or ot 
moro thon ono job LAST WEEK? 

Yes - How mony oxtro hours 
did >ou work^ 



@ 



No 



{Correct 2b if extro hours '>ot 
oirtody »nciuded and SKIP to 6o.) 



Of 'T in I, SKIP 10 b.) 

Did you hovo 0 job (or butinott) 
from which you woro tompororily 
obsont or on loyoff LAST WEEK? 



@ if]Ye^ 2r JNQ-SKlPto4o 



/ 



3I>. 



Why woro you obtont from work 
LAST WEEK? 

1 ] Own illness 

2 ^ On vacation 

3 , Bad weather 

4 Labor dispute 



*, ^ New |ob to bejin 
within 30 days - 

6 ) Temporary layoff 

(under 30 days) 

7 ' Indefinite layoff 

(30 days or more 
or no definite 
recall date) 



ASK *4c 
end 4d (2) 



ASK 
4d 13) 



8 Other - Specrfy 



3c. Aro you getting wogts or solory for 

any of tho timo off LAST WEEK? 

2 No 

3 Self-employed 



3d. 



Do you usuolly work 35 hours 
or more o wttk ot this lob'' 



® 



(SKI^ to 6<J and enter iot> held 
lost week.) 



Notes 



. 7 
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1. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS ANO WORK HISTORY - Continued 

5. 



(Jf "LX" in i, SKtP :o t>t 
4o. Hovt you b*tn looking for work during the post 4 wetkt'^ 

@ » Yes 

2 No - S<tP to 5 



/ 



Whot hovt you been doing in tht lost 4 weeks 
' to ftlid work? 

t^/crk oft methods used do noi rcod hsO 

(029) 0 Noihmg - SKIP {o 5 




Siaie employtneni agency 

Private employment agency 

Checked with \ 3 " Employer directly 

I Friends or relatives 

Ploced or answered ads 

Other - Specify - e.g. MDTA. union or 

profe'ssionaf register, etc. 



6o.(l) 



® 



Why did you stort looking for work? Wos it becouse 
you tost or quit 0 job ot that time (pouse) or wos 
there some other./eoson? 

I Lost |ob 

I " Quit job 

I Wanted temporary work 

1 Health improved , \ 

5 " " Other - Specify — 



d.(1) How mony weeks hove you been looking for work? 

(2) How mony weeks ogo did you stort looking for work' 

(3) How mony weeks ogo were you lotd off? 




Weeks 



Hove you been looking for full-time or port<time work? 
Pari'time 



Is there ony reoson why you could not toke 0 job 
LAST WEEK? 



~l Already has a lob 

2 Temporary illness 

3 Goinj to school 
Other - Specify — ^ 



No 



WhM did you la»t work ot o regular job or bullnes* 
letting two consecutive weekt or more, either 
fvll*Ylme or part'time? 

Q Date of last interview or later (it«rr. I I6R 
on Information Sheet) - 

Specify ^ 

Month i O*^ j Yee» 
I I 



'SKIP to l4qonpoit 7 



2 ^ All others - SKtP to iSa on po|e 7 



When did you lost work ot 0 tegulor |ob or bii^mess 
losttng two consecutive weeks or more, either 
full'time or port'time? 

Date of last mjerview of later (iten» M6R 
on Information Sheet)- Specifv 

' 

'SKIP 10 i4o on Dose 7 



I Month " 'Orty 

I L__ 



Before date of last mtprvicw (item on 
Information Sheet) and "unable" now .ind •mahle ' 
in Item II3R on the Information Sheer - S<lf* to ?8 

on Pc>je '? 

All otheri - S<^P to iSa on PoRe 7 
_j DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 
For whom did you work' (Nome of conpoDy. business*. 
or;50ni;ot>on or other employer) 



(2) Is tSis the full ond complete nome of the compony' 

Yes 

No — Whot IS the full ond complete nome^ 



(3) ^. Da you ever refer to*the compony by any other nome' 
Yes - Whot is thot nome? 



(4) 



" No 

To the best of your knowledge, hos the nome of the 
compony chopged in the post five yeors? 
Yes - What wos the nome^ 



No 



In what City and Stote is . 

. C.ty 



, . locoted' 



. State 



Whot kinii of business or industry is this? 

(For example TV ond rodio monufocturcr. retait 
shoe store. Stote Lobor Deportment, form) 



d. Were you - 

,0 P - An employee of 0 PRIVATE compony, 
business, or individuol for woges, 
solory, or commissions' 
20 : G - A GOVERNMENT employee (Fedetol, 
« Stote, county, or locol)? 

30 ^' O - Self-employed in your OWN business, 
professionol proctice, or form? 

0' not a form) 

Is this business incorporoted? 

31 Yes 32 " No 



WP 



. Working WITHOUT PAY in fomily 
business or form? 



@ I I I I \ 

. Whot kind of work were you doiup? (For exampte: 

eiectricol engineer, woiter. s{OC|( c^erk, farmer) 



Whot were your most importont activities or duties^ 

(For example: selhng cars, operating pnntmg 
press, finishmf concrete, cleonm^ bui(din^s) 



What was your fob title? 



When did yo)f start working for (entry rn 60)' 



Month 


I 0.y 
1 


• Yeer 
1 

1 
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I. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS AHP WORK HISTORY - Continutd 



CHECK 
ITEM B 



"P" or **G" in «tero 6d - ASl( 7o 
"0" ot "WP" in txem M - SKIP to 7m 



. AI»«9«Hi«r, how muck d« you UftUolty'Mm ot this \oh 
boforo doductSoni? 



7a. 



b. How mony hour* pt w««k do you u»uolly woiV ot thU job? 



c. Do you racaivo aitro poy whan yau work ovar « cartain 
numbar of hours? 



d. Aftar how mony hourt do you racaiva axtro poy? 



a. For all hours worhad ovar (entry .n d) ora you poid stroight 
tima, tima and ona-hoK, doubia tinia or whot' 



I. Ara your wafat (talaiv) on titit job tat by a collactiva 
borgoining ograamafit batwaan your amplayar ond o union 
or amployaa ossociation? 

g. V*hot it tha nama of tha union ar oMployaa atsociotion? 

h. Ara you o mambor of thot union or amployaa ottociation? 



i. Do you ganarally waHi tha ttma doyt aoch watk ond tha 
toma hourt —ch d«y? 



|. tVhat haurt d» yau tttvaliy w*Hi? 



k. SMna paof la wauld lika t» wark M«ra Uwrt a waak if tfiay 
cMid b« paid far )t. Otiiars w««ld pr*fat t» w«rk f*war 
kottrt a w««li avan if lk*y.#«m«4 latt. Wa«ld yM prafar 
mora hatir* mi Mra pay, fawtr k«Mrt mi latt pay. ar 
ab««t tha twaa iiv«b*r af ha«ft at l4»a tMia p«y? 

I. AW«t how Many h««rt wmN yo« Ilk* wark? 
M. H#w many li«ari pt waak da yaw «iMlly.w*ik at thit jab? 
380 



642) S 



(OoKors) 
- 615) » ' Hour 



< Cents) 



® 



00 



(Oodcrs onfy) 
@) 2 Day 

3 Week 
' 4 Biweekly 
% Month 

6 " ' Year 

7 Other - Specify 



per' 



® 



Hours 



«■ (oJ?) 1 "■'Yes -ASKd 



® 



Hours per day 
Hou/s per week 



^M) ' Compensating time off 
! • 2 7*1 Straight time 
I 3 Time and one-half 
• 4* 1 Double time 

s rj Other - Specify 



''1® O Yes- ASK t 
i ifl Mo -SKIP to I 



^'l@).«nYes 



•';® 'DYes-ASKj 
I 2 0No-SK/Ptok 



1@) ''[H d«y shift 

I 2 O Regular evening shift 

' >r~1 Regular night shift 

» 

; 4 rj Split shift 



^' I $2) I 0 MOf* houfS and more pay 



2 No ^ 




3"" No. but received compensating 
time off 


SKIP to / 


4 ' Never work overtime 





ASK I 



2 O Fewer hours and less pay J 

3 CD Same hours at the sama pay - SKIP to 80 



I.: 



1® 



Hours -S*"P to 80 



!(§) 



Hours per week 



ERIC 



/ 



8e. How long doet it utuolly tok* you to get to worV 



b, W>)ot mtoni of troniportotion ilo you uiuolly uit to 
g*t to work^ 



I. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STAT US - ContmutJ 



8a. 



(ow) 



(Mark as Tiony boxes oDD/y) 



tf "Other." SDcCf/y here 



c.(1) Whot it tht totol round trip coit of ony pork!ng fits v 
or tolls you hove to poy whtn you drivt your own outo^ 



Own auto - ASK c 
Ride wiih someone rise 
S\S or streCK.-^r 
Subway or elev.tied 
R.tdroad 
T.ixicab 
Wnik only ^ 
Other 



SKIP 10 Chec^ licm C 



(0«) 0 



(Dollars) 
No cost 
Day 
Week 
Month 



(Cenjs) 



(2) How mony miles do you go by outo round trip?^ 



(2) 



Only box I marked in 
" Box I and any of box 



Whot is tht, totol colt 

tronsforiotion m b other 



® 



Miles 



b - SKIP to Check Hen< 
2-6 marked m b - ASK d 



® 



of th 



t round trip by (means of 
than own auto)^ 



(DoKarsI 
(06S) 0 No cost 
t Day 
2 Week 
J Monih 



(Centsi 



"7 



CHECK 
ITEM C 

B 



Entry m 3b - SK»P to 9d 
Item 3b IS blank, and 

Entry m 6djs **P" or '*G*' - ASK 9a 
' ' Entry in 6d iS "O" Or "WP" - SK»P ro 9c 



9o. Did you work for mort thon ont tmploytr lost wttk? 



b. In oddi*ion to wortting for wogtt ond salary did you 
optrott your own form, butintis, or proftttion 
lost wttk? 

c. In addition to this work, did you do ony work for 
wogtt or tolory lott wttk? 



d. Did you hovt ony othtr job ot which you dids^ot work 
at all lost wttk? 



(066) ' Yes - SKIP to /Oa 
2 ^No-ASKb 



@ 1 Yes - SKIP to tOa 
2 1 No - SKIP to d 



^' @) * Yes - SKIP to tOa 
2^]Uo ^ ASK d 



@) > n Yes - AS< tOa 
2" 1 No - SKIP to Ita 
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I. CURRENT LABOR FORC E STATUS AND WORK HISTORY > antinytJ 



10«. For whom did you woA in «ddititn U> (entry in 6o)> 
(Nome of compony. Du$ine$$ orfomjoiion or 
other employer) 

b. Whol kind of bg»ino»» or indvttry it Hiit? 

(For cJtompfe: TV ond rodio morju/octurer, retoi' 
OeUtore, Siotc LoPor DePortmerJt, form) 



c. Woro you - 



^JJ) I P - An •wplovot of 0 PRIVATE compony. bwtinott or 
indivlduorfor wofoi, tiUry, committion? 

2 G - A GOVERNMENT omployto (FodoroU Stoto, cognty 
or local >? 

I 0 - Svlf^omployod in your OWN bu»ino»»» proftttionol 
I proctico or form? 

4 WP - W6rkin9 WITHOUT PAY in fowily b«»ino»» or form? 



d. WSot kind of work woro you doing? (For cxomple; 
electnco' ^fin^er. woiter. stock derk, /ormer) • 



o. WKot woro your moil important octlvitiot or ^tiot? 

(For exompfe: ititttig cors, operotm^ printing Press. 
{tniihtng cor)crete. Oeontnt buil<Sings} 



d. @ ^ ZXT 



f. WKot wa» your job tilU? 



CHECK 
ITEM D 



; If "P" Of "G" in Item lOc - ASK i 

' If "O" or "WP** in Item lOc - SKtP to h 



lOg. Altogotbor how mucb do you ututlly Mrn or thit job lOt- 
boforo doductiont? ^ 



(DoMors) (Cents) 
\ 

\ ''Hour 



iOoHors on(y) 

@ 2 h D«y 
» Week 
4 Biweekly 

I s J * ] Month 

; 6 ri Year 

! 7 Othtr - Speci/y ■ 



h, How mony bour* p«r wook d« you uiutlly work ot Hitt [ob? 



Hours per week 



i. Whon did you tfort working oi o (Entry m lOd) for \l A* \ 
(Entry m \W * \ ^ @) 



Month |0«r Tyo*/ 



11 0. Boforo yov bogon to work •» o (£ntry rn 6e) for 

(Entry in 6o). did you U ony otbor kind of work for 

(Entry in 6fl)* 

b. Excluding poid vocotiont ood poid sick loovo, during 
tbo fimo you kovo worko4 ot ibit {ob, woro tboro ony 

full wook» in which you didn't work (since dote of 
/ost rnterview)> 



Z'^ No 



b. I 



[3] Yes - How Mtrty wooki? ^ 

@) Weeks 

0 Q No ~ S</P to Ch«k Jtem E 



c. Why woro you not working during tho«o. 



wook»? 



I 2 □ Own illness 

' * O P»d not want to work 

j 4 Q Layoff 

I sfl Labor dispute 

I ^ 

1 « □ Other 



I. CURRENT LABOR fOftCt STATUS AND WORK HISTORY - C«ntifiuW 



CHECK 

iTiM r 



> Refer ro ircm th on j>ofe 3. 

] Current tob started date of last mte/view or later - S<IP to 13 
Current |0b Started before date of last interview - S<IP to Check Item L 



l2o. WS«n did you tt«rl workinf ot • (enir/.in 6e) f«r (entry in 60)' 



b. Excluding voctiient tnd poid tick Uov«, during th« timt you 
htvt worked ot 0 (entry in 6e) for (entry rn 6o)» wtro ihtrt * 
ony full w«tk« in which you didn't work, Tsmce dote of 
lost intervietv)' 



Mooth • D*r 



1 Yes - How mony 



VVeeki 



c* Why wert you not working during th«t« . 



' No - SKIP (0 Check Item *" 



.wtoks? 



c. (^j) » Personal, family re^^^ons 

2 . O^n Illness 

I Old not want to work 

« Layoff 

'a Labor dispute 

6 Other - Specify 



CHECK 
ITEM F 



Item 12a IS date of lastyMffStiew or later - ASK '3 

Item 12a is before daicV,Uij^riterview - SKIP to Check llem L on pogt 10 



13. ^u»t btforo you itorttd on this job, woft thtro^oVtiV^d olo 
w«tt( or mor* in which you wore net working?'^ /.4 

/ fi 



i3.s (W?) I Yes - SKIP to 25 
2 No - SKIP to 160 



l4o. You\oidyou lott worktd ot 0 rogulor 



{entry in Ag or 5). 

»niervi^»er.' U^e co'endor !0 dele^tti"^r»;^ numbe^ 
weeks Sfnce responrfeni lost worked ^Mr j 

Thot would bt obout wttkt tinct you iott w^tktd. 

In how mony of thtit wttkt wtrt you looking for work 61 on 
loyoff from 0 job? 



(I) (087) 



Weeks Since last wcrUd 



Weeks looking or on layOtf 



CHECK 
ITEM C 



Ma (ins equal to Ua (2) - ^KlP to 16 
Ua (t) IS greater than Ua (2f - ASK b 



Ub. Thot Itovtt .wttkt thot you wtrt n^t^working or 

looking (or work. Whot would yeu toy wot tKt moin rootorK^ 
you wtrt not looking for *«ork during thot pttiod? 



If "Other/' specify ^ere 



Aeeks 

Personal, family reason;. 
Ill or d<s.tbled. unable to Aork 
Old not want to work 
Retired 

Couldn't find work 

Vacation 

Other 



SKIP 
to (6 



l5o. Since (dote of /osi <ntervfew) in how mony differtnt wttkt 
did you do ony work ot oU' 



b. Sinct (dote of lost »nicr.*ew| hovt you tptnt ony wtekt 
looking for work or loyoff from 0 job' 



I 'a. 



ewi) 



/ 



\ 



Yes - How mbny wttl^' 



Weeks 

No 



CHECK 
ITEM H 



/nterviewcr; Usv co'cndor to determine the 
number of weeks since dote of ^o$t intefvie*. 



(2* (09i) 



Wrecks since date of last interview 

- Weeks working, on layoff, or 
looking for work 

(h IS equal to (2) -SKiP to Check htm L on Poxe /O 

(I) 'S treater than il) - ASK iSc 



15c. Whot would you toy wnt thtlMl" rtoton you wtrt not working 
-^-^•f4*«V«n9 for work during (the rttt of) thot timt? 



If "Other," specify here 



15c. 



Personal, family reasons 
Hi 0* disabled, unable to work 
Old not want to work 
Retired 

Couldn't find work 

Vacation 

Other 



SK^P to 
\ Check ^itm L 
' on Pogt to 
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i. CUWtNT LAIOK FOKCC tTATUS AHP WOUK HiSTOKY ^ CtMinyt^ 



14. N*w Ut*» C Tilt itk VMI w«rkt4 it Wfert y«u »ttrt^ T* 

1 Th* U»l itk y«u wtrk«rf tt; «)i*t it, Hit Mt which 

V.M^,^,A(EHmiN4f OKS) 
For whom rfid you w.rk? (N«mt tf c»i»MAy. WlliitM, trH«J»»tion or 
othtr fm^l«y«r) 

b. In whtt city turf $Htt It . . . Uctttd? 

c. WhotlJind .f kut!n... or Jnrfu.try U thJ»? (For exompic: TV and rod.O 
manufacturer, retail shoe store. State Labor OeportnJent. farmj 

d« Clott of worktr 

•. Whol kind of work w«ro y«u doing? (For exomple: Stock clerk, hifh school 

English teacher, car salesman) 
f. Whol wtr» your mt>t important octivitit. or duttot? /"I*"*'* ""'"J. 

clothing, keepini account bookf. teachmi mathematrcs. fini$hin| concrete) 

9. Whot wot your job titit? 



16.. i@ □S«m.».t«-5KIP»I«. 



@)<ap age jgo o*p 
A l I I I 



b. How mony hours ptr wttk did you utuolly work ot thit job? 



1 


(!«)F 


1 pe» 




{ 




Hours 






(i05) 


Month 'Oty ' Yt«» 
' 1 
1 1 






® 


Month , Day | Yev 

1 » 
1 1 


X *5niiwo»kint 
— ^th«fe- SKIP 
ro 2O0 



I80. Whtn did you ttort working ot 0 (ENTRY IN 16t) for (ENTRY IN I60)? 
^'"^^Wh•n did you stop working ot 0 (ENTRY IN l6 o) for (ENTRY IN Uo)? 



19o. Why did you hopptn It Iwvt thit job (chongt tht kind of work you wtrt doing)? I 
b. Did you hovt 0 now |ob lintd up btfort you Itft this ont? 



"^'i® I'^Ye* 2 No 

>1. ' I Y€» How mtny wttk»7 



2O0. Excluding po.d vocol.ont ond poid tick Itovt, dur.ng tht timt you ^ojl^'J o« 
thit job wtrt thtrt ony full wttkt .n which you didn t work on th.t |ob (Since 
dc:c 0/ 'asi mierview)' 

b. Why wtrt you not working at thit lob during thtU . ^ . wttkt? 



c. W«r« you working for fomtont tUt during thit -ptriod(0? 



WMirt - ASK b 



No - IK\9 ro 21 



3-^0"* ^'"^ 7 ' Other - Spec« W 
to work 



C 'iTlO^ * - CO ro n»«r col«mn o^i ttcotd 

' >\*2j/ ~" .n/ormo»»Oo obOMf r*n« |Ofa 

2 ^jNo 



21 Did you do ony othtr kind of work for (ENTRY IN Uo) just btfort 
(DATE IN 18o)?^ 



2'» (\\\) ' * Yet — GO ro n««r colo«rt Otrfreco'rf 
v.-^ mformorion obowf rhis job 



CHECK 
IT^M I 



Item 1 83 1$ I. Date ofjast interview or later 
7. Before date of last interview 



* SKtP ro 23 
ASK 22 



22. 



Hovt you worktd for onyont titt (smce date 0/ lost interview)' 



® 



Yet 



- GO ro ne«r column ona 
ftcord irtfotnoi'Off 
" So - S KIP ro Chrci tft'*' L on poq** 10 

^ Yet — CO ro nrmt cotvnn onj fecor</ 
ifJofmot'On atovf «i»^fror»«OM« |ob 

No - ASK 24 



23. Whilt you wtrt working for (ENTRY IN I60). wt - ^« olio working for 
tomtont tltt' 



24. JUST btfort you itorttd wo !cing os o (ENTRY IN 16t) for (ENU ' |M Uo) 
wot thtrt c ptriod of 0 wttk or mort in which you wtrt not working. 



Yet - ASK 25 

No —CO ro n«Br colvnn ond trco*<i 
informptto n obow' pf f*'Oo« »ob 
v«ih ' n^w ' Ycj 



25. Whtn did thit ptriod in which you wtrt not working ttort? 



® 



N<fve» worked before 



260. Interviewer Determine number of weeks not wofkinj. If item 25 is before 
^^difi of last interview, count only weeks since that tm.e. 
b. Thot would bt obout . . . wttkt thtt ytu wtro not working. How many of 
thott w^tkt wtrt you looking fdr work or on loyolf from q job? 



•® 



CHECK 
ITEM J 



Weckt looVmc or llyofi 



^. 26a IS equal, to 26b 
2. 26a IS theater than 26b 



" SKtP to Ctfck ttrm K 
' ASK 27 



27. Thot Itovtt . . . wttkt thot ytwi wtro not working or looking ftr work. 
Whot would you toy wot tht mojn rttton thot you wtrt not looking tor 
work during thot period' 



® 



*" Pertonil. Il»nily 
reitont 

III or disabled, 
unable to work 

■ Old not wAnt 
' to work 

Ret«reJ 



" Coolc«^'l 
ftnd work 

Vication 

Oth«r - Sp*cr/)r 



CHECK 
ITEM K 



I. Item rs date of last interview or later 
2» Item 25 is befoie date of last interview 



CO fo ntft cotumn ond fCOtd 
tntofnof'on obo«r p#»w»OM* lob 
SKIP ro Chrck Urm L on paqr W 
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□ S*n..«J -SKIP to tit 



® 



@l 



I. CURRtMT LABOR FORCE STATUS AND WORK HISTORY - C««li»»«< 



(3) 

® f~| NtvW wofktd b«(o't - SKIP to 
□ S*fflt as - SKIP to t«t 



CityTSw 



I I I I 



®Li_± 



jS) izio 



•23) 



(M«)i-L-U 



- 



Mortm iOar {Year 



1 I / 



' SiiM working 
to 20o 



® 



' Yes — How mOrty •••kt» 

¥Ve«i(S - ASK & 



No - SKIP ro 2> 



32) 



' 10 **0»k 



' I »t>- diSPuTC 



® 



' Yes —CO fo rte*' co'v*^ o«'* record 



®l ^ Yes -CO »o fmt co'i/^rt <y** recofti 
2 No 



' SKtP ro 23 
' ASK 22 



Ijo 1 " ^ Yes - CO fo » .o'tf«r oo<f - *v 

2 No -SKIP ro 0*cV L oooo^eJO 



Yes - CO cof«^^ • Ond i^O'd 

' No - ASK U 



^-iT^Yes-ASKJS 

' No — CO Coftf^W Of^rf '•COtrf 



Month lOJr '^e*' 



I 



' Neve- Mro'ae</ b^'a^e 



I3») 



WetVs not *>*>-i{i7»t 



-r 



" SKIP -o CAec* I'tr-. K 
ASK 27 



Ciir. Stale 



®l 



© I ! I I 



145) »Gp z-Ijc 33;o 



® 



®l 



® 



® 



J50 



@I 



Hooin iDay | Yea' 
■ I 
1 



Month iOar I Year 
I I 
I I 



Slitt MOrkin} 
there -SKIP 
ro 20a 



® 



' Yet - How wOrty week** 

Aee«l. - ASK & 

'No - iKIP^to 21 



Pe'soflji. 'a.'^iiy 4 
reasons ^ 



Own illness 
OtC not ^ant 



Layo*r 
Labor <3ispute 
Re:ire<J 

Oai«* — Sleec'r 



® 



Ye» —CO 'O ne«» colw^ ot*d rtco*d 

m/orr^r>On Obouf ^hiS |0b 



Yps — CO ro rte^r colw^ ootf reCOrrf 
(rtfot'^o^o^ oboM* |0& 



SKIP ro 23 
ASK 22 



® 



Yes — CO ro co'tf/^ o*»rf 
No - SKIP fo C''ec* lre*~ L o** />»ie '0 



® 



Yes — CO ro '♦•■r cdw^ !>n<* ir^co/rf 
2 No - ASK 2J 



liTY 

®Q Never w»rk«d btfora - Skip ro 
C^exk Jrr 



I'3J 



Month IDay jYea* 



I 



I 



Minth lOay |Year 
I t 

; I _ 



Still «kOri(in( 
thr»e -SKIP 
ro 20a 



Yes — How mony weeVs* 



Weei(« - ASK b 



0 'No - SKIP f»2» 



Perso<iai. *^f»*iy a 
reasons ^ 

'Ownillnris ^ 

0*a fOt want 
?o *0»k 



LafO** 

Labor y^r 
Reti»«j«J 



Yes — GO »o ff* co'w^n c»»<^ t^co'd 

('•/orfT'O'iOn obOwr rh't |0b 



' Yes - CO ro te«r co'w^-n ■*»»3 >r<'>id 
«nf0fi->9't0n obowr »*!»s |0b 

No 



-o :»3 
AS«: 22 



jSO ' « CO- ro ne«r co'«r"n ond 

^"^—^ reCOrrf »»»/or»^0"»On 

J No-S<rP «o Oircfc *re^ L oi p'j^r 



® 



® 



" Yes - ASK 25 - 

No — CO »o ne» r colw**** on*/ fctrd 
in/a»>^orion abe*«r cre»»at^s 



® 



l^^>n:^ *0:»y 'Yea- 



Neve' *o»i(e<J b^»'»'e 



. Aeeti ^OT *(0»kint 



V\«»<;l{4 Ic0k>nt on layO'f 



SKIP ro C>»ecfc ir*^ K 
ASJf 27 



® 



1 " " Personal, t^^i'y ^ >_Ou'<Jn't 

'easons 'md ^crk 

2 " Ul or diSabt<<3 ^ Vacation 

_ «"*ble to -rcri , - Other -W.fy 

3 J 0»d noi ^^a-^t 

to *o»lc 

4 Rtli'ed 



CO ro ^evr colu>nn o^o 'tcO'd 
•n'orvnorion obour ^-«*«0u> |0b 
* SKIP Po C^ecfc lr«r» L ©/■ floy» >0 



® 



Pe'jonal. ♦ai^iir $ 
• eas^'^i 

III o' ^isab^ed. 6 
ona&ie to vkork ^ 
C«d not Mart 
to wo'fc 

Rrttre'l 



Couldn't 
<»nd v*o»V 
V9ca"'On 
Other -S,»ec>/r 



CO ro ne«r colu^'n one/ record 
rnf^m«'««n elMur Or*«>Ovlt |0b 
SKfP 'o C^eci rre*^ L o«» oo^e >0 



Ve* — CO ro nc«r colw^n *rrr>*d 
No - ASK 24 



18j) I Yel - ASX 25 

2 No — CO ro ne»r column o^i t^Ci^i 

i-tOr-'a*,9m obowr o»»,»qtjn £/>b 



J^lorch 'Day I Yea' j 

® ' L_j i 



Never Mor«ed befor* 



, Heeks ^o: *#'>fk. nf 



«0 



v\ee»j iook«n£ »>• »Jr 



SKfP ro Check ^ 
' ASK 27 



® 



Personal, fa/^"'y ^ 
reasons 

Hi o* d-sa&l^d, 6 

urab'e to vkc'k ^ 

OiJ not Mart 
10 v*orii 

Rer«»ed 



COjMr^'t 
».n:J vwo'lt 

V^- ■ItiO'- 

0'*»r Sp*'i 



CO r^ nr«r fo'u'-»n ond record 
•nlowe^'O^ obour 0'*^miov\ fb 
SKIP ro C'»ef fc IriMn t. p^^-y^O 
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ti. «Of.lC ALTITUDES 




h Labor ^orce Qmi^ A CUK" or "J'^ m I o- "Yes- in 2» or 3«) - SK/P to Check Mc^ .M 
CI Ubof F-,Mce a rU" in i or ''Yes" »n 4*) - SKIP to 30a 
Q Labor Force Owp C XM\ othfcfs) - ASK 28c 



a«. Yttt i«l*n4 to <«r woA of •fif kinrf 
i». til* A«xt \2 monifcft? 



z^Yes -probibly J 
^ M*V*b« - Wfc«t •» J^pwd on? 



* n Oon'l know J 



_ J:o29j 



k. "W-an <{o yoa ififnA i» ttftrt ioo)i;ng for 

>rKal klf»^ of work 6c yew Aink yog -will look f«' 
^. Ifhel v^ilt yea »i© tolmd wcrk? 



Monih 



c. (259 



I i I .1 



] 2* ] Privais employmeni agency 
" I J ^ Ertployer drrecUr 



<j. ^1 ' Si3ie ewploypcni atc^cy (or counsetcn 

* Check > 

' Friends crrslativcs 

s ^ Plate Of answer ads 

6 ' Schoc* employmcnj service 

7 " Oiher - Specify 



29o. Why would you »oy ihtl you of not bokijt^ for 
«r«nc Ol rill ft Itmv? 



29a. (26j) * Personal, family reasons / 

2 ' Health reasons 

3 " Does noi warn lo work at this i*rnt of yeai 

4 *■ Retired 

5 ' Couldrt'l find work 

6 ' Selieves no work avaiiabYe 

7 " Omer cr no reason 



b. If you w»r» offtrvd -sb by >on» tmploytr ii: 
THIS AREA, do you think you would lokc il' 



(262) 



Yes. defintiely 
' Yes. jf (5 "S soneihmt I cai do 
Yes. if sansfaciory wa^e^ 
Yes. if satisfactory location 
" Yes. if satisfactory hours 
' Yes. if other 



No. health won't permit 

No. don't want to work, retired 

No, don't need the money 

No, other 



ASK c 



SKiP :o 

J8 on 



c. How mcny hour* p»r w»»k wo^ld ycu b» 
willing i9 work' 



1-4 
I 5-14 
15-24 
; 25-34 
^ 35-40 

, 41 -4S 
49 or more 



6. KtSiQl kind of work would it how to 



9. WSot would riio wog» or tqlory hov» to b»' 



"T" 



(265) 
(268) 



% 

! 

2 
4 

s 

6 



(Doners) 
Hour 

(Dolors opJy) 

Day 

Week 

Biweekly 

Month 

Year 

Any pay 

Oiher - Specify 



(Ceirs) 



per 



SK J P (o 38. on page 12 
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\ 



30o. Wfiol lyp« of work ort you looking for' 



II. WORK ATTITUDES -Conimutd 



30a 



b. Whot wo«1d tht wog* or solory hovt to bt for you to bt 
willing to tokt it? 



(Oo//cfS) (Cunts) 



{Vi) S 

IDo'fcrs on/y) 

(273) 2 Day 

3 ";Wcck 

A ' BiweeVly 

5 Month 

6 Year 

7 Any pay 

e Other - Spcci|y . 



00 I pc,-^ 



C. Ar9 thor* ony rt>trictton>. »jch cs hours or locatibn of job c. V274) < ~] Yes - ASK d 
tbftJ would bo 0 fccftr in ywr tokin) 0 |ob? ^ ^ ^ ^^^^p ^ 



d. WHot orotbeit ro«triction»' 



. If you wtr* offtrtd 0 job in tbis tirto at tht lOAt poy o» 
your lost job. would you tokt I'J* 



\ Yes, defifiicely 

2 ^] It depends pn type of worlc 

3 It depends satisfied with company 
* It depends - Other - Spcci/y be/o*v 
5 '7^ No, pay not hijh etiou^h 
« ^] No, other - Spccf/y 



7 



'7 



SKfP (0^ 
S38 on 
Page n 

if 



CHECK 
ITEM M 



Respondent - 

Was in Labor Force Group A m 1969 (M3R on 
Was in Labor Force Group B in 1 969 <M 3R cn 
Was m Labor Force Group C in 1969 <l I3R on 



In'ormatior* Sheet) -"SK/P to 32o 
Information Sheet) - SKIP to 33 
Information Sheet) - ASK 3i 



31. At this tint two ytors ogo, you wtr* not looking for work. 
Whot mod* you dtcidt to tokt 0 |ob? 



31. 



I ''7] Recovered from illness 
zf^i Bqred 

3 7[^] Heard about a lob I was qualified for 

4 '71] Completed education 

5 ^ Needed money 

€ n Other ~ Specify . 



SKIP 
to 33*^ 



32o, Tht ttst Hint wt tolktd to you wos two ytort ogo. Would 32a. 
you »ay yoV likt your prtitnt job mort, Ittt, or obout tht 
tomt OS thtjob you hold at that timt' 



ASK b 



(275) ' U ^^^^ 
2 0 Less ^ 
3[7]Sarra-.SK/P to 33 



b. Whtt would you soy is tht tuotn rtoion you likt your prtstnt b. \ 
job (moro, Uss)? 



T 



33. How do you ftti obottf tht job vtu hovt now? Oo you likt it 33. < 



vory much, tiko it'folrly woll, disliko it somowhtt, or 
diiiikt It vtry much? / 



® 



I , 

Li 



, 

i Q Like it very much 
jz □ Like it fairiy well 
^ O Dislike it somewhat 

4 Q Dislike it very much 



34. Whtt tro tht things you tikt bost obout your job? 



34. ;® M I 



i® 

i 

I® 



□zr 
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M. WORK ATTITUDES -C^nHnifft^ 



31. ili»t tr. *liif » .Uiit ywr l«k *«t y«»i iwi't llk»? 35. 

I 

i® 



U9. S«vM»« —m—9i9 \H THIS AKEA •ffvr*^ r«ti • itV \n 
Sim* lin* •! w#rk fUf In !»•*. H»w »tck 
fli« ntw |«b h»T» 10 Mr ^ 

Of amount given par hour, record doUcrs cents. 
Otha/wisa, round to the neorest doHor.) 



36«. 



I (Dollors) 
I®) 



. pet: 



(Cents) 



■7 



(Dol/drs onlW 
i® 2 0 Day 
; 3 O Week 
] «{□ Biweekly 
I 5 Q Month 
I 6a Year 
I 7^0**' - Specify , 



b. H tomaona IN THIS AREA tHara^ yau • jab at yeur 
pratant r«ta e( pay in a diffaraiit Itna e( wetk far 
wfiiefi yau ara quoHfiad, 6o yau think yau wauld tek* it^ 

c. Wliat kind a( wati wauld yau accapt? 



L 

'691) » n ' **ou'<l"'t « ""y conceivable pay 

I^"^^ 9 *□ I would uke a steady |0b at same or less pay 

\ jfl ^ Would accept |0b: don't know specific amount 

ti Don't know 

1 12 f"] Other 

I 

p 

:(g),GY«-«Kc 

, 2 No - SKIP to 37 ^ 



1®! 



37. Wliat if tliit iab w»» in Hia tama lina af work yau ar« m 
naw, but wa» IN SOME OTHER PART OF THE 
COUNTRY - how muck wautd it fiava to pay in ordar 
for yau to b* willing t« t«ka it? 

(If omount fiven per hour, record dollars and cents. 
Olherwise. round to the neorest dollar.) 



37. 



i® 
i® 



(Oollors) 
i@ 'LllHour 



(Cents) 



00 



(Ooflors only) 
i® 2 a Day 

I 4 [*") Biweekly 

! 6 rj Year 

1 7 ' I Other - Specif. 



per: 



7 



7 



Ijj^ e friTwouldn't take it at any conceivable pay 

9 I would take a steady |0b at same or less pay 
k 10 [□ Would accept |ob: don't know specific annount 
! 1 1 [3 Depends on location* cost of living , 
! '2 [H Don't know 
\ nnOiher 



Naw I'd Ilka yur opinian obout wamtn warkin^. Paapla bav, diHarant idaat ^''•♦^•^"'^ji*""" 
Hara art tbrai ttatamantt ab.«t • marriad wamon with eblldran batwatn tba aoat ol 6 ond 12. (HAND CARD TO 
RESPONDENT.) In aoek cata, baw do you ftal obout tuch 0 womon toking • foll«tlma]ob outtida tba hama: it It 
dafinltaly oil right, prabobly ell rigbt, probobly not oil right, or dafinitaly not all right? 



Siatemcnit 


' y ■ — r ' 

D«finit4Jy I Piobably I Pfobtbly 
all , JH -^oi »" 
fifht 1 "tht 1 ntht 


' — 1 

Definitely 
not all 


No 
opinion, 
undccidid 


a. If It IS absolutely necessary to mak^/^ds meet 


1 1 
1 i 

(2^ 0 i 2n \ 3n 


*n 




b. if she wants to work ^nd her husband agrees 


® •:""] ; 2n ; ^c] 






c. If she wants to work, even if her husband does 
not particularly like the idea 


'® 0 i 2:3 i 3^': 




*{7i 



40 1 







II. 


tVORK ATTITUDES - Continutd ^ 


39. 




Wt would likt tA find out whether ptoplt't ou 
(or work«how much th«y wotk, ond motttrs of 
For tach poir« pitott f«Uct ONE ttot«m«nt 
you ttltct it MUCH CLOSER to your opinion 


tlook on lift hos •any tfftct on tht kind of |obs thty hovt« Hit woy thty look 
thot kind. On toch of thtst cards is o poir of stottmtnts, numbtrtd 1 or 2. 
which is clostr to your opinion. In addition, ttil mt whttKtr tht stottmtnt 
or SLIGHTLY CLOSER. 






in som« cott» vou moy find thot you btlitvt both ttot*ffltntt« in- othtr cotot you may btlitvt ntithtr ont. Evtn whtn you 
Utl this woy obout a poir of ttottmtntt* stitct tht ont ttottmtnt which is mort ntorly trut In your opinion. 






Trytoconsidtr toch P^ir of stottmtnts stporattly whtn moking your choictt;do not bt influtnctd by your prtvlous choicts. 


0. 


® 


1 ' Many of the uo^ppy things in people's 
iives are partly due to bad luck. 


2 People's misfortunes result from the 
mistakes they make. 

Is this stottflitnt much clostr or 

slightly clostr to your opinion? ^ 

6 p Much 9 '"'Slightly 


b. 


® 


\ In the long run, people jei the respect 
they deserve m this world. 


^ 2 rTl Unfortunately, an individual's worth 
* often passes unrecognized no matter 
1 how hard he tries, 
r 

Is this stottmtnt much clostr ar 
slightly clostr to your opinion? 

6 '"1 Much 9^"; Slightly 




® 


1 "} Without the right breaks, one cannot 
be an effective leader. 


2 '\] Capable people who fail to become 
leaders have not tdken advantage of 
their opportunities. 

Is this stottmtnt much clostr or 
slightly clostr to your opinion? 

ft r!7 Much 9 Slightly 


d. 




\ 1 " Becoming a success is a matter of 
hard work, luck has little or nothing 
to do with It. 


2 Getting a good lob depends mainly 
on being in the right place at the 
right time. 

Is this stottmtnt much clostr or 

slightly clostr to your opinion? ' 

an Much 9'^71 Slightly 


t. 




1*1 ^ What happens to me is my own doing. 


2 uD S*""**""*' ' ^bat 1 don't have 
enough control over the direction my 
life IS taking. 

Is this stottmtnt much clostr or 
slightly clostr to your opinion? 

ft □ Much 9 □ Slightly 


(. 


(jO^ 1 When 1 make pUos. 1 ar.^ almost ctrtam 
" that 1 can make tfiem work. 


2 [3 It IS not aSways wise to plan too far 
ahead. Decause many things turn out to 
be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 








Is this stottflitnt much clostr ar 
slightly clostr to your opinion? 








8 □Much 9nSl«tbtly 




(joi) « [D 'n Tiy case, {ettinj what 1 want has 
hale or nothinf to do with luck. 
• • 


2 □Many times we might lust as well decide 
whs: to do by flipping a coin. 








Is Hils stottmtnt much closar or 
•lightly closar to your opinion? 








a Q Much □ Slightly 
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II. WOKK ATTITUDES - ChHikiW 



3Wi. (jO?) » n Who ft% 10 b« bots ofitn d«p«ndt on 2 □ G«nlnf ptople to dp th« ritht ihinj 

who wtt lucky tnoufh to b« In lh« d«p«ndt upon ability: luck hat Uttle or 

ritht pl»ct flrfi. , noting to do with It. 

U rtiit (tatamMt much ctasar ar 
stifktty tiatar «• y*ur laiMi? 



• •□Much 9 OSIIthtly 



^ (JlO) » D Most paopla don*i raaliza lha extent 2 D'Th»ra is raally no such thinj as "luck/' 

to which ihair livas ara controlled by 
accidantal happaninss. 



<« l» thit stotamafit much clasar «r 
liifhtly c^iar t* yaur iniofi? 

a □ Much sOSIitht^y 



j^CSli) 1 □ In Ions run. tha bad thints that happen 
to us ar« balanced by the (ood ones. 



2 O Most misfortunes are the result of lack of 
ability, ignorance, laziness, or all three. 



Ii this ttotamaflt much cioiar ar 
slightly cloiar t* yaur opiniofi? 

ft □ Much 9 □ SUthtiy 



^' Gih ^ □ ^""y ' that I have little influence 
over the things that haPPen to me. 



2 It IS impossible for me to believe that 
chance.or luck plays an imporunt role 
in my life. 



Is this itotamaflt much closar or 
slightly clotar to yaur opinion? 

ft O Much 9aSlithtly 



Notes 
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III. KETKOSPCCTIve WORK HISTORY 



Thi« ii Hi* l«wrth tim* •vtr th« (Wt yMri tfi«t wt htvt tolktd t« ytu okout M^i*"* y«ur wtrk txptritnct. N«w wt*d 
lik* y«u t« lotk b«ck •vtr ffit wkoU p«ri«rf tnrf f1v« fm* •( ytur rMctioni to it. , 



CHECK 
ITEM N 



[□ Respondents with same employer (or self-employed status) as in 1966 (item I I7R is 

same as 64(1 -4) or 6d) -""ASK 40a 
□ All others - SKIP (o 43a, on pogt P 



40t. Sinco w« firit talktd wiffi you in Junt of 1966, 
hov« you tvtr looktd for onoffitr job txcvpt 
during pariod'i of layoff? 

b. Would you toy thof^ou Novo looked for onotbor 
{eb froquontly, •ccoiionolly or ju»f onco? 



c. In who! yMr woi (fiot (most recent if more 
lhan ont)^ 

d. Wby did you docido to look for onothtr {ob ot 
that (this) time? 



\ 

•. How did you go obout loaking? 

(Mark alt methods used, do not reod /i$t) 



! 2 □ No -SKIP to 4/0 



^•j® Frequently 
I 2 Q Occasionally 



l@ _ Year 



Check with 



\ State employment agency (or counselor) 

2 O Pnvate employment agency 

3 r~] Employer directly * 

4 PI Friends or relatives 
1 Placed or answered ads 

' Other - Specify--^ 



f. Whot kind of work woro you looking for? 


f. 


©MM 






g. Woro you looking for work In tho soma locoj_oroa 
OS you woro living ot that timo? 


£• 


@ ' ^:Yes 
2 "^No 






h. Did you find o job that you could Novo hod? 


h. 


@) I Yes - ASK 1 
2""^ No - SKIP top 






i. Wbot kind of work wo» it' 


1. 


®L 1 1 1 






j. Whot kind of bu»int»» or industry wo» it? 


!• 


©MM 






k. Wh«r« wo» tho job locotod? 


Jc. 


® U 


Cnnnty 





I. whot would tho |ob hovo poid? 



® 
® 



(Donors) 
» ' Hour 

S 

(Doltors on(y) 

2 ^ Day 

3 Week 

4 ~ Biweekly 

5 Month 

6 ' ' Year 



(Cents) 

rooi „, 



'7 





7 Other - Sp^ei/y 




m. How many bours por wook would tho job hovo involvtd' 


m. 

(33?) . hours p*r w^^k 




n. Did you occopt this job? 


2 '1 No - ASK 0 




0. Wby did you doeido not to toko it? 


0. ©UiJ 
'(S34) LLJ 


SKIP to 
< 43a, on 
' pagt 1 7 



p. Wby do you think you woro unoblo to find onything' 
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III. KtTIOSPICTlVI VOITK NUTOKY C»«iiiMi*4 



4U. SlMct w« firtt itlkW Willi r— In Jmi* •( IfM, 4U. 



b. In wlitl yMr wt» fdvt (most rtctnt if more thon one)l b. 

c. Htw 4iJ ytu hvfptfi to |«t Hit tHtr? c. 



0 □ No - SKIP to 42o 



»□ Job offered by •friend, rtUtive 

2 r] Job offered by a business acquaintance 

3 Q Job offered by a former employer 
^□Other - Speci/y 



4. Wholkindtf wtrk w«>il? 0 

t. What kinJ of bvslnet* or induilry w«» il? 



f. W«t this jtb ioctled tn Hit temt lecol erM ot you 
Wert living ol tKtl timt? 



@l I I I 



. ^riNo 



g. Whol would tlit {ob hflvt poid? 



® 

® 
® 



h. How mony hour» ptr wook would thit job hovo invotvod? h 

i. Why did you dtctdt not lo loko il? ^ i 



"3 If Item 40a is "Yes" - SKIP to 43a 
42o. During this ptriod hovt vou tvof seriously thought 
of locking fer another job? 



b. Why would you soy you've thought of looking? 



c. Why didn't you octuolly look for o job? 



d. Why not? 



A2a 



.Year 



TTT 



(Dottars) 
52) 'Z]Hour 

% ^ 



{Ctnts) 



(Oolites only) 
@ zQDay 

3 □ Week 

4 "~] Biweekly 

5 □ Month 
€ 7! 

7 '~] Other - Specify. 



® 



Hours per week 



® ! 



g) I ^[,] Yes - ASK b 
2 G No - ASK d 



® LU 

® cnzr 



SKIP 
N3o 



:®L 


1 1 








:®l 1 1 


■©L 


i 1 






SKIP 
\to . 


:® L 


i 1 




J 


U3a 
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ill. RETROSPECTIVE WORK HISTORY - Conllnu.d 



43e. All in ell, so far o« your work i« concorntd, 

would you soy thol you'vt progrtsstd during tht 
post fivt ytort, movtd bockword^ or jt**! about 
hold your own? 



b. In whet wfly(«) would you soy you havt progrtsstd? 



43a. 



!(3^ 1 ' Protressed - A$K b 

2 '^^oved backward - SKfP to c 



3 ^ He'd own 

4 ; Retired 



} 



SKIP to 44a 



■W- 



i@l I I 



:@ L 



c. in whot woy(t) would you soy you hovt 
movtd backword' 



'® (Zizr 



44o. During tht post fivt ytc^*, do you ftti that 
so for OS work is conctrnt yoii hovt bttn in 
ony woy ditcriminattd ogainst btcoust of your agt? 



b. In whot woy (s)? 



;@ . 7^] Yes - /ASK b 
' 2"lNo - SKIP CO 45o 



,® LJ-J 



SKIP 
440 



45a. During that ptriod, do you fttPthat so for os 
work is conctrntd, you hovt bttn in any woy 
ditcriminattd agoinst btcaust of roct« rtligion^ 
nationality, or for any othtr rtosoo? 



b. For what rtoson' 



C. In what woyt hovt you bttn discriminattd ogointt' 



45a. 



348) 1 J Yes - ASK b and c 

//( Ne^ro, SKIP co 46o 
\Atl others. SKIP to 47 



2 ' J No 



1 . ]Race 

2 \2 Rel't'O" 

3 Nationality 

4 '7] Other - Specify, 



I® 



® m 



® nu' 



if 

Ntgro, 

ASK 

46o. 

othtrs, 
SKIP 
to 47. 



4^. Sm for at you kttow, ort thtrt (othtr) tmploytrt in 
this orto who ditcriminott ogointt Htfrott, tuch 
ot by rtfuting to hirt or promott thtm? 



' b. Wovid yov sty most •mploytrt, many tmploytrt^ 
ttmt tmpltytrt, tr ftw tmpttytrft *n thi» ort« 
ditcriminott tgtinit Ntf?tt»? 



46a. 



(jn) « □ Yes - ASK b 

\ SKIP to 47 
3 O Don't know J 



(5^ I □Most «mpic ers 
^□Many employers 

3 Q Some employers 

4 Q Few employers 



47. Exclwdinfl fid vtcttitnt tnd ptid tick Itavt, 
tinct Junt 19M - In tk«tit ktw mtny difftrtnt 
wttkt wtrt yttt HOT wtrking? 



47. 



® 



Weeks ^ ASK 460 



0 Q None - SKIP to Check Item 0 
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40b 



r 



I. KITKOS^ICTIVI WOKK HISTOKY - CaMlnuirf 



4i: Htw mtny •! (mJry In 47i wttki wtrt y«u tMkin| ftr 4St. 



k. Thtt mwri thtrt wtrt t^ut (intry in 47 Uii tntry in 460) 
wttka %\nf Un9 ItM thtt ytu wtrt ntt wtrkini, tr Ittklni 
for wtrk. la thtt ctrrtctf 



@ Wttkt 

0 "INont 



V7^ 



\ ' I Ytt - CO to Chtck Ittm 0 



t\ I No - Otttrmint whtthtr 47 or 46o is irtcorrtct 
ond mokt ntctstory corrtction. 



CHICK 
ITIM 0 



I ] \r\ Ltbor Forct Group A ("WK" or "J" in I or "Ytt" 3a or 3t) - ASK 49 
: ] AH othtrs - SKIP to Chick Ittm P 



49. 



49. Aa ^tulttk ktck tvtr tht ptit Hvt 
yttri, wtuN ytu ity thtt - 
Q. Tht prt»fturtft ytu ft«l in ywr )th htvt Incrttitd, dtcrtcitd, 49a. 
tr rtmtlntd thtut tht fmnJ 



k. Thtrt ht» bttn tnv chtn|t in ytur tkility tt kttf up wSth 
tht ptct t( ytgr {th? 



c. Th* omount •( (atigut you (ttl ttt tht tnd of o work rfoy hot 
incrMttd, d*cr««»*d, or rtmointd tkcut tht >omt? 



z"] Decrtased 
) ) Remained about the same 



MO) ^'••^Yes 

2 '*] U it Msitr? 
U it hordtr? 

4 CI No 



i ["] Increased 

3 '3 Remained about the sa«fle 



Notes 



® 
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SOa. U thtrt o conipultorjr rttirtmtnt plon whtrt you 
%yotV; thot i>, ^ you liQvt to ttop working at your 
proitnt job ot o ctrtoin ago? 



b. At whot 000? 



c. Would you work longor thon that if you could' 



d. If tfioro woro no compulsory rttiromont. at wfat ogt 
would you txptct to stop working at your rtg^lor job? 



IV. PLANS POK THE FUTURE 



CHECK 
ITEM f 



Respondent m Labor Force Group A ("WK** or "J** in I or "Yes" in 2t or 3») - ASK 50o 
n A" others - SKIP to 5lo 



SOa. I 



I i n Oon't know J 



IMS) 



Ate 

X f7] Don't know 



j@ I n Yes- ASK d 
; 2 No - SKIP w f 



•. Why would you novtr txptct to rttirt? 



f. Do you txptct to rttirt 'btfort thi» ogt? 



, Ate - SKIP 10 52o 



'(i/ * ^ Don't plan to stop workmt - ASK e 
» 2 i ") Don't know - SKIP lo 52o 



51o. At what agt do you txptct to »top working 
(o) rtgulor job' 



b. Why do you ntvtr txptct to rttirt? 



SKIP 10 52o 



^ I Yes - ASK 5/0 

2 ' 'No - SKIP, 10 5?o 



it your SiO' i 



Ate 

^ Don't know J 



SKIP 10 52o 



.(395 » 'Don'! 

2 ^ Already stopped - SKIP to Check Item Q 
' 3 Don't plan to stop workmt - ASK b 



SKIP to 5?o 



52o. Hovt you givtn ony thought to whot you will do ofttr 52a, , _ ^jj^ ^ 

you rttirt from your (0) rtgulor job? ^" ^ 



2 No - SKIP to 53o 



Whot do you think you will do' 

(Mark oit that 0£>£>»y) 



(39^ I Travel. viSit frier Js | 

2 Relax, take it easy > SKIP to S3o 

3 En|0/ a hobby J 

4 Take another job. to into business - ASK c 



5 Other - Specify-. 



SKIP to 53o 



c. What kind of |ob (butinttt)' 



d. How many houri 0 wttk do you think/you will wont 
to work' 



c. (w) 1 i U 



Hours per week 



S3o. Whtn you rtoch rtttrtintnt ogt will you bt tligibit 
^or Sociol Stcurity or Railrood Rttirtmtnt btntfitt? 

b. How nuch incomt ptr month con you (ond your wift) 
txptct from Sociol Stcurity or Roilrood Rttirtmtnt? 



53a. 



t Yes - ASK b 

2 ^ No - SKIP to Check Item Q ' 



00 



per month 



(400 



1 The maximum amount 

2 " ] Don't know 



Clj^ECK 
ITEM 0 



fte/er to IteTJ UBfi on /n,'ormotion Sheer 
, Response m items 50 or 51 is the same as response »n 1969 - SKIP to Check Item R 
Response in 1969 was NA - SKIP to Check Item R 

Response m items 50 01 51 is different from response in 1969 - ASK 54 
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54 ^llkmw9^Mn^r^fm9rmt9 9m,f9m*tk4Jt^r*9 

(tnuy in Um I IM on tnfom^lioo Stmt). It iImt* wy 



54. !®LJ 



cNia 



□ '*A\Ti94f st«fM** l« 5li - SKtP to Oit<* lt«"» S 

□ lUtpoodoAt In UM fmc9 Cf»u# A SAd or '*d** (« « - ASK SSo 

□ All othoff -SKIP 10 56 



S5o. D»M yoof onoltyot ot Mitu Urt • pmt\m oloo. ofjof 
iMo Socltl SocoHty tr iolliM^ Uttlrwiioiit, *ot wilt 
provl^ MMO iocooit ^-r— rw foodi 
roflr««oiit ofof 

. II yov ttty M Ifclt ioK ot wl»«t ofo wllljroo Ini 
•lif iMt 10 rMtivt PULL bMofilt fiMi *U ylM? 

c. At wlitt ofo Hi yow kM««it •llfiUt? 

4 Why wilt fv nt«tr W •llfIkU ftr PULL kMtlilt? 



t. U thtrt My Mrlivf «!• ^ tliglkU 

t* rtctUt REDUCED Wfitftit h*m Hilt ^Imi? 



55o. * 



I. At wHtt ^Id yov UtM 

# 

How «vck iRctM* por imoHi w««ld ytv U •llfiMt (vr 
II fit wtf« !• r«ctUo rtAfC*^ Unrfltt?' 

Hi N ytv tth HiU it^ to^y, coiU y«w UUr tttrt 
dftwliif 0 WotfitT 

1. At wli«t tfo covid yow ^row t4il» Unofit? 

/ 

I. \in4f thttt clrcomttoiictt, K«w mgcli IncMRt por Mntli 
wMlrf yoo U tllflkU forf 

k. II yoo wtrt to rttiro lo^y. Uw aucK UcMit ft »ont»i 
wooldl yoM fot oo4of tlilt pootlto pUnl 

□ Novtr tlltiblt In 5Sb - SK!P to A 

I, II yoo wtro to ctoH»«t to «roHt wltk yoor prottot 
OMotoyor ooHl yoo tto oll|tUo lot kW rotlronoot 
bootflU, lio« ntttk Ucoat Hr*ootfc woold yoo ftt 
tklt ptotloR p\mJ 



I sONo 1 5IC<PioS6 
I > D Do«*t know J , 



b.! 



I® Aio ^ 

1^ y 5KIP to • 

I □ Don't know 

I z □ Alrtodr tlilibU - A5K c 
! I nNtvif- SKIP tod 



} 



i® 



.Alt - SKIP tok 



d.i 



|(^ t O Ht>in*t workid •( lob lent tnoufh 
2[~lWiU ftt lump sum 
3 tD Other reesons fiUttd to compsnjr rul^f 



♦ CDOthef - Specif)^ 
5 O Don't know } 



'! DYof - AtwfcMtt«? 

•(g) Ase - SKIP to i 

©iflNo \ 
f SKlP^oh 

I a [*3 Don't know J 

; J n Alreody eliiible - AS< f 

I 4 □ Never - SKIP to h 



f. I 



Ate 



i® 



. 00 



per month 



Yes -ASK. 
I a G No— SKIP to I 



i® 



Aie 



00 



per month - SK/P to / 



1^ 



OOj p«i month - SKIP to Si 




I.: 



0 P., 



month 



X [*] Don't know 



n If tho tniwer to Slo wti *'Don*t pUo to step 
workint*' - SKIP to <uffetl0A 5f 

M, ioM poofti took krwfi to rotlro«oot botooto tkey 
wiftk to kov* noro tine to 4i tklofi; otko't miok 
tkoy nl|kt bo boro^ olfe; tkty roHre. Ho-v 4» yow 
fool oboot Itf 



M I Look forwtrd to It 
I tl'] Borod efuf thtjr retire 
1 illOthtf-SptcIfy 



I 



IV. PLANS rOR THE FUTURE - CentinutJ 



Respondent not r'.vned - 5<'P lo $8 

S7. Would your wift likt for you to rttirt o% toon o% pottiblt 57. 

or would %ho prtftr for you to kttp working' ,^*-^ 



Retire as soon as Possible 
^ Keep work(n]( 
Do whatever I want to 
Other - Specify. 



58. Aftor you rttirt, do you think you will hovt 
finonciot prebttmt? 



S8. 



® 



Yes 

, No 

^ Doo't know 



S9. WStn ptopit rttirt from thtir \oh% thty moy rtctivt incomt 59. 
from itvtrol »ourct». Whtn you rtoch rttirtmtnt ogt obeut 
how much incomt ptr month or ptr ytor would you got from oti 
tourcti if you did not work it oil? Includt tvtn »uch thingt 
Of incomt from intcrtit on lovingt occountt and onnuititt. - 



,0 



00 



per month or • 



PC year 



60o. Among your fritndt, it thtrt onyont who t» rttirtd? 

s 



6Ca. 



b. OvtrotI, how hoppy would you »oy ht (thty) it (ort) with b. 
rtfirtmtnt - vtry hoppy, foltly hoppy, tomtwhet unhoppy, or 
vtry unhopp)' 



@ 



; Yes - -ASK b 
] No - SKIP to 61 



' Very happy 
' Fairly happy 
] 5omewhat unhappy 
. Very unhappr ^ 



61. Con»idtring your cirelt of fritndt, would you toy thot moit 6t . 
of thtm wilt, rttirt from thtir rtguior jobt'ot ogt 6S, 
btfort 65, or ofttr 65' 



!65 

Before 65 ' 
^ After 65 



If e'tfcf .''otJve »n room, mck the "Eltferly tefoUvt 
in room" f » <jrd go 10 Check ttcn S. 



@ 



Ale 



62. At whot 
thon yOiu 



•ou think you «»ill hovt no dtptndtntt (othtr 62. 



1 ' Elderly relative in room 

2 No dependents now 

3 " Don't know 

4 * Never 



CHECK 
ITEM S 



Respondent has Son(S) m household - ASK 63o 
All others - SKIP to Check ftem U 



63o. U (ort ony of) your »on(0 currtntty otttnding or tnrolltd 63a. 
in tchooP 

b. Ltt't talk obout your (youngttt) ton in tchool. How much b. 
tducalion would you likt him to got' 



(g) , Yes - ASK 63b 

2 No - SKfP to Check Item 0 



(Ij?) » "j Less than Hijh school 12 
2 ' '] Hi^h school 12 
) ICollete 2 
4 "^Collete 4 
^''^Cotlete 6 

7 Don't know 



c. How much tducotion do you think ht will octuoily got? 



(ig) 1 rZ L*** ^'th school 12 
Hiih school 12 
OColleie 2 
4^Colleie 4 
sr^CoUeit 6 * 
• □Colleie 7* 
7 Don't know 



CHECK, 
JTEi* T 



Response to 63c is less than 63b - ASK 63d 
□ Ail others - SKIP to Check Item U 



63d. do you think ht will gtt Ittt tducititn thtn ytu 
»9jldlikt? . 



63d. 



@) * O ^"i*t^» family responsibility 
2 Q Financial reasons 
1 ^ Lack of motivation 
«□) Lack of academic ability 
Afmtd Forces 
' a □ Dthef - Soaclfy - 
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fffirflU^ in uHMir 

much t^uMtUn waul^ ytu her t* ftiT 



CNICK I ITI Rtipondtnt hii dtu|hwf(i) In houithold - ASK t4a 



64t. 



@) 1 1 Yii - ASK b 

I No -SKIP to 65 



c. M«w much aducttton d« ytii tfclnk she will oetwolly 9»«? 



ii']LMithtnHlfhichool 12 
2, IHith school 12 
i: IColltM 2 
4^']Colltt* A 
si ICoIUm 6 
• DCollifi 7* 
7 • ] Don't know 



^32) ». : Less ihftn'Hifh ichool 12 
k' IHifh school 12 
s[ IColltM 2 
i' lCollete A 

5 'ICollcfe 6 

6 'jCollete /♦ 

7 ' *^ Don't know 



CHECK 
ITKM V 



□ ReSM«"»e to 64c is less than 64b - -ASK 64<J 

□ All others ^SKlP to 65 



M. ^y ^ y»w '•»» y**" 

w.uld lik«? 



64d. 



@ » ETj Ma"'««e. ^''""'y responsibility 
2 Financial reasons 
3 Lack of motivation 

4 Lack of academic ability 

5 Other - Specify 



6S. Som. ••opU would Ilk. to Uovo on inhorilonc. to thoir 
childron, oth.rs boliovo th.t onco t1i. childron Itove 
hom^porofltft hovo no forAor obliflotion. Mow io you 
fool obout Hiift? 



65. 



^34) » [□ Want to leave inheritance 

2 ^ No furthe'r oblijation 

3 Q Don't know 



Notes 



ERIC 



395" 
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V. mcaltm 



64«. Do jrou hovt ony htolth piobltm or condition that 
limitt in ony wojr tht omount or kind of wotk 
yv cti« do? 

b. D« jrtv hovo tnjr htolth probltm or condition thot 
in onjr wojr limit* yovt tthtr octivitits? 



66a. 



@ I □ Yes - SKIP to 67a 
2 □ No - ASK b 



@ ' □ Yes - ASK 67a 

No - S</P to Check ticm W 



67o. How Ion9 hovt yov bttn limittd in this wojr? 



SHOW FLASHCARD (a) 



b. Do jrou evtr hov* onjr dill(cu)^/ performing onjr of 
tho ocitviiiet on thii cord? 



SHOW FLASHCARD (b) 



c. Aro thtro onjr things on thii cord thot bothtr yov 
tnough to bo o probUm? 



67a. 



Record actual t»me end mark the cpproprrate box; 

@ Years OR ^ 

Months 

@) 1 m Less than 3 months 

2 3 months, but less than 6 months 

3 ~' 6 months, but less than I year 

4 ] I year, but less than 3 years 
s 3 years, but less than 5 years 

6 5 years, but less than 10 years 

7 ' ^ 10 year^ or longer, bux Uss than ''(e 
0 All my lifft 

^ 1 'No 



Yes - Which onts? - Mark each octivity mentrofled and 
for each mcrktd ask — 





«^ 


Con jrou . . 


. ot oil 






Yos 


No 


@ ' 


" Walkint 


2'7^ 




® ^ 


Usm{ stairs or incomes 








^ Standing for long period of time 


2 *^ 






^ Sitting for lonj periods 


2TJ 




® ' 


' ] S'ooptng. kneeling or crouching 


2 






* Lifting o: carrying weights up to 10 ibs. 


2 






Lifting or carrying heavy weights 


2 




® • 


* Reaching 


£ 




® » 


' Handling and fingering 


2 "^"^ 






^ Seeing (even with glasses) 


2 ~l 




®" 


" Hearing 






'@.^ 


' Dealing with people 








Other - Specify 


f 




® • 


No 


\ 




2 


' Yes - Which onts? - Mark each activit*/ mentioned 






1 ''^ Pain 








2 ' Tiring easily, no energy 








3 ' "1 Weakness, lack of strength 








4 "! Aches, Swelling, sick feeling 








s Fainting spells, dizziness 








6 ] Nervousness, tension, anxiety, depression 





7 "] Shortness of breath, trouble breathing 
e r7] Other - Specify 



^ 1 



wfffclni <Hi^ IICAUtl OP YOUR HI AUTHf 

(f^rk Of fflony ot flpp'if) 



Y. HIAUTH - CMHfiHti 



INOV PUAIHCARD (C) 



i7d. 



^) 1 □ Fumti. duit or imoki 
iQHot pliCM 
I □ Cold pltCii 
4 O Damp pltcti 
!□ Noiit Of vibrttioni 
1@) iClConfuiioflordltofdir 
7 C3 Working indoori 

tGOthtf-SptCff/ 

0 [Z] Nont 



f, Su% ytu tUt to !• iut^Mrt without holp frMi 
•Mttior porMnf 

f. Af vtv oUt H uoo puMic troMSH'^fl*"' *uch oo 
frolfit or kuooo, wilkout holp h^m tnotdor pononT 



|. Pi yott ovor ntti hotp from otdoro In lotklnf oftor 
ftwr poriMol coro luch 00 droooini, totfclN|, 
totini* ond oHior dolly octlvltiot? 

h. Would you toy you no«d Hiit kind of holp 
fro^uonlly, occo»ioftolly, or roroly? 



i. Dvrlflf tko post tkroo yMrt, hot your ho«lth 
MfldittOfl b«cOMO hotttr, wtrt», or rtMOinod 
oWvt tho tMIO? 



@ iGYoi 



2 No -SKIP to I 



if.TOccosionally 
3G Rorely 



@ in Setter 
3 [7± Same 



CHECK 
ITEM W 



□ Respondent currently married - ASK 68 

□ All others - SK/P to 71a 



M. Daot your wifo't htalth or phytlcol condition 
timit tho MiouAt or'Mrd of work tho coit da? 



68. 



(g) » 73 Yes - ASK 69 

if-] No - SKIP to 7ta 



49. How loflf hot tho boofi limitod in thit w«y? 



69. 



(S^ I fTt Under 3 months 

2 ri 3 months, but less than 6 months 
3;') 6 months, but less than I year 

I year, but less ihon 3 yeors 
sf''] 3 ytors or more 



70o. It »ho okto to 00 outdoort without holp from 
ooothor ptroonr 



b. It tho oblo to uio puUlc trofltportotioN, tuch ot 
troifit or buiot, witltout holp from onothor portoo? 

c. Dooa tho ovor nood holp from othort iti looklnf oftor 
hor poriONol coro Mch ot droiilof, bothlof, ootlNf 
ondothor dolly ocHvlHotf 

d. Would you say iho iio«di thio kind of holp 
fro^uofltly, oeeoiSoNolly, or rorolyt 



0. Doot tho hoolth condltloti of your wifo Jo ony way 
offoet tho kind or omoufit of work you m or whoro 
you workt 



UOO 



7Ca. 



@ »nYes 

2[lNo 



® M l Yet 

2i'l No 



^ , ]Yoi-^SKd 

2I ] No - SKIP to 0 



I fl Ffoquontly 
2r}0ecoilonolly 
l< ] Roroly 



oMNo 



Yts - Htwf 



ERIC 
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V. HEALTH ^ CMtin«»d 



7U. U thtrt onytnt (•!•#) in this fi«l!y Hvinc 
htrt wh« It ntt wvtfcinf ntt f«inO tt icnool 



7\: 



b. {>••• th« hMlth condition of ihii por«on in 
any wov offoct tfio itind or omount of woH( you 
do or whoro you work? 



® 



□ Yes - Who i lit? 

2 Q Oauti)ter » 
jO Pareriti (jn*iiwt) 
4 r3 Grar)dci)ildren 
stD Oti)cr - Specify — 
6 □ No - SKIP to 72o 



@- □ Yes -How? -7 



oDNo 



Ncies 




® 








® 








® 





¥1; BHICMIOM^^il&TtAIHINff 






No -^SKIF-to 730 


1 (Sipadft* Mow, thtn moHt onrbox) 

1 

i 


b.l 

i( 


^ 1 (□ PfofntionsK tsdmical 

»QCltrica» 

Skillsd^rrwmJii 
9 □ Ottttf - Sfttci'fK^ -y' 


1 


C. 1 

; 


vO University- or coll»ii , 

j«r] 0oinianyyu»inint»cho3l 

CorreKiomttrca course * 
yd Aduiretiucation nnht school » 
eO Other -Spscifi' — 


i 


d. ! 


^irJ) Weeks 


t 


ei j 


@ 

5 n 20 or mora' 


f 


ft 


® iDYes-SKJP^toh 

' zri No, dropped out - ASK g 

I Not still enrolled- SKIP to h 


1 


^ 


1 ' — ' 

\(^) 1 Fouml'a>iob 

j 2 rH Too- much time involved 

i J r[3 expensiMe" 

1 ^ 4.Q Too difficult, uninteresting 

1 5 □ Ort^w -SJiecifi' — r 




• h. 


' 

I ' Q enother job 

» zQ To ierahe«d'in job 

1 J d Forjeneral knowledge 

1 4 □ Completr requirements for diploma 


1 


1 


i® »ClYes 

; zr-iNo 


^ D R«spondii»t' not cufr«ml/« tmflloytd - SKIP to 73a 
j, OryM y••t^^^»^t«l^t^l^tp•lry•^l^fw•^^•^^ 


1 


;@ OYes 

i'UNo 



Tl02 
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VI. EDUCATION AND TRAINING - Conlinutd 



73). Do you hovt onjr plant for toking ony Iroining 
eourttt or tducotionol progromt of ony kind In 
ih* ntor fuluro? 



b. Who! kind of trdintng do ytu plan to tokt? 

(SptCify btlow and mark one box) 



e. Whtn do you plon to tokt thit training? 
d. Why do you wont to toko thit training? 



t. On what would it d*pond? 



Notes 



J® »: ]Yes-ASKb 

2 n Maybe - SKIP to e 
sHNo - SKIP to 74a 



I^t) I PI Professional, technical 
2 Manaterial 
jQCIerici^I 
4 Sicilled manual 
s □ Other 



. Month 



.Year 



' D To itx another |ob 
2 rn To jet ahead in |ob 
J P] For leneral icnowled|e 
4 1*^ Complete requirements for diploma 

Help me after retirement 
6 I Other - SptCiiy—p 



SKfP 

to 

740 



® U 
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Vll. ASSETS AND INCOME 


74«. It tfcit k«ut« UM'trntM) •wMior Wmf Uuflit by y«u 74a. 
(ar yaur wifaK it it rtfitarf? ^ 

- /( •*Other," specify here ! 


JJ|\ ! Owned or bemt boujht by 

^ respondent (or wife) - SKIP to 75<i 

2 Q Rented - ASK P 

jGNocashrent ^3^,pj^7^ 

4 □ Othef J 


b. Haw laucli rant ia you pay ^ "til? b.j 




per month - SKIP to 76o 


7$a. Ab^ui baw aiucb 4» yau Hiiak tbit praparly w^H »at! f«r on 7Sa.; 
ta4ay*t aiarbat? 


® , . . ! 


X) 




b. Maw Macb 4» yaa (ar yaur wifa) awa aa Hili pr^arty far b.I 
aiarttafat* back tasai« laaat, ate? (Martfafat inclarfa rfaa^t | 
al tnitt, laarf cantractt« cantractt far rfaa4« ale.) « 


None 


30 




(g) 1 ] Yes - ASK P 

2 No - SKIP to 77o 


b. WHat tb^ fatal markat valaa aff yaur farm aaaratian? (Inclurfa b.. 
vatua af Ian4» baiUinft^ ba«M, it yau owa ibam, anrf tba • 
a^uip«a(it» llVa stack* ttara^ craft, mi atbar attata. Da nat 
iacluda crof t baU uarfar Cammarfity OaJit Laani.) 




00 




c. Da«t tbat iaclu^ tba vatua a( tbit bouia? c*. 


® O Yes 

2> iNo 


i. Haw aiucb U yau awa aa aiart|aH> •^•f 'i* "anactian d. . 
witb tba fann ittalf« tba a^»i|Haafit« livattack« ar anytbinf alia? ) 
(Da nat caaM Caainrfity CrHit Uaaat.) 


© s •[ 

None 




77«. Da yau (ar yai** wifa) awn ar bava an invattmaat in a builnaii 77a.| 
ar prafattianal practica? 

b. Wbat it tba tatat aiarbat vaUa af all atiati In tba baaiaata« b. \ 
inclurfinf taatt anrf a^aipmant? It> atbar ward»« haw laucb 4» yoa t 
Ibink tbii baainatt waaU tall far an ta^'a laarbat? 

(Obtoi'n volue of retpondanCs ond wife's short only.) 

c. Wbat it tba fatal aaMant al rfabti ar liabilitiat awa^ by tba c. 

batinatt? (Include oil liobilities* os carried on (he books. 
Hespondanl's ood wife's shore only.) 


@ 1 J Yes - ASK P 

jrjjNo -SKIP to 78o 


(55) ^ • 


00 




® S - 

Q None 


@ 


Tta. Da yaa (ar yaur wlfa) awn any atbar raal attata - nat cauntin| 78a. 
tba prap arty an wblcb yay ara living? 

b. Abaat baw auicb ^ yau tbink tbia praf arty wauU tall f«r an b. 
ta^'t marbat? 

c. Haw Mucb U t'lia unMi' aa^ant af any »art|a|at an tbia praf arty? c 

i. Haw mucb atbar Mt 4» yaa bava an tbii praMrty. tucb at back d. 
faiat ar attattmanti* unfair aa»aunti af bama impravaMant laant« 
ar baaia raf air billt« a««7 


@ iQYes-ASKP 

2aNo-SKIPto79o 




!® * • 

J riNone 


00 




> 1 

1 n None 


1 


Tta. Da yaa (ar yaar wifa) awn an aataaiabiMa)? 79a. 

b. i» (ara) tba maka anrf marfal yaar? b. 

c. Da yaa awa any aanay an tbia (tbata) auta«Mbita(a)? c. 
i. Haw macb waaU tbia (tbaia) car<i) latl far aiafkat? d 


j® lOYei-ASKP-d 
! an No -SKIP to 00 


!® Modal year Make 

!® M<x*«l y"' 

\(^ Mai4*i y«Ar Make 


1 □ Yei - Haw aivcb? 

i® s ■ 

1® s 


00 
00 






00 


1 QNO 




i@ ^ • 

i® » • 


[S 
fS 

oc 


] 
1 

1 
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VII. ASSETS AND INCOME - Continutd 


80« Do you (or ethtr mtmbtri of your fomily living htrt) hovt ony 
monoy in lovingt or chocking occountt^ tovingi and loan 
cemponits« ^{ crtdit unioni' 


80. <« 


J] Yes - How much? 

. 00 






71 No 




81. Do you (or onv othtr mtmbtrt of your fomily living htrt) hovt 
ony of tht following - 








0. U.S. Sovingt Bondt? 


8id. ! 


[3 Yes - Wftot is tfitir foct volut? 






, . 00 






□ No 




I Stocks^ bondt, or thorti in mutuol funds? 


b. ; 


Yes - W!iot Is thtir foct volut? 






.foo 


! 




rjNo 




c. Ptrtonol loont to othtrt or mortgofti you hold 
(monty owtd to you by othtr ptopit)? 




□ Yes - How much? 






i® 


, 00 






DNO 




82. Atidt from ony dtbtt you hovt olrtady mtntlontd, do ytu 

(•nd your wift) now owt any monty to ttortt« doctors, hotpitoli, 
benki, or onyont titt, txcluding 30*doy chorgt occountt? 


82. ; 


f7] Yes - How much oltogtthtr? ^ 
5 . 00 








33 Respondent 3 r.oninterview in 1969 - SKtP to 85 








83. So for tt your ovtroll finonciol position It conctrntd, would you 
tt¥ ytu (ond your wift) art bttttr off, about tht «omt, or worst 
oft now thon you wtrt whtn wt Inttrvitwtd you TWO yttrs ogo? 




\ Q ^^0^* - ^^^^ 






sn^forseoff J 




84. InjwhotWoys ort you (bttttr, worst) off? 


84. :@ 


U 




o 








85. Now I'd likt to ask o ftw qutttions on your incomt in 1970. 








t. In 1970 htw much did you rtctlvt from wotts, solory, 
commitiions, or tips from til |obs btfort dtductions for 
toxts or onything tist? « 


85a. |@) 


, . 00 


□ None 




3 Respondent not mtrried - SKtP to c 


t 


. 00 


b. In 1970, htw much did your wift rtctivt frtm woftt, stitry, 
ctmmissitns, or tips from oil |obs, btftrt dtductions for 
touts or tnythinf ttst? 


b. i® 


Z2 None 




[□ No other ftmily members 14 years or older - SKIP to 86o 


1 


. 00 


t, In 1970, htw much did til tthtr fomlty jntmbtrs living htrt 
roctlvt from wtgos, stitry, ctmmissltns^ tr tlot from oil 
{obs, boforo dtductltns for toxto tr tnythinf tIst? 


c. i@ 

1 

t 


O None 





Notes 



I 



/ 



U05 



In 1970, i'*4 ytu r*ctivt onjr inc*mt ffoin working on your own 
or in your own bvtinttt, proftttionol proctict, or portntrthip? 



17. In 1970, 4\6 your (omily rocoivo ony incomt from optroting o form? 87. 
S less S - 



VII. ASSETS AND INCOME - Continutd 



86a. 



Yes - How much? 



less S 



00 



(Gotl tncome) (E*penfe%> <Nel income) 

No other family members U years or older - SKff* to 87 

b. In 1970, did ony ortitr ftmily iNtrnktrt living htrt rtctivt^y 
incomt from working on rtioir own or in rtitir own butinttt, 
proftttitnti proctict, tr ptrh)tr»hip? 



No 



Yes - How mi-ck? 



00 



Yes — How much? 



@ 



00 



iCrott income) 



(Expeniei) 



(Net mcote) 



' No 



II. In tddition, during 1970, did onyont in thit fomiljr living htrt 
roctivt tny rtnttf incomt (roin roemtrt tnd boordtr», on 
•ptrtmtfft in thit htutt, or tntthtr building, or othtr rto! tttott? 



Yes - How much? 



;@ 



00 



(Grott inCOm«> 



<ExPentci) 



<Nel income) 



19. In 1970, did onyont in thi» (omily living htrt rtctivt 

inttrttt or dividondton tovlngs, tttcki, bendt, or incomt 
from tttottt or f^uttt? 



89. 



Yes - How much? 



® 



00 



90o. In 1970, did you roctivt ony unomploymtnt comptniotion? 



903. 



Yes ■ 



@ 



How meny wttkt? 

How much did you ro ctivt olttgothtr? 

S 



00 



No 



No other family members U years t older - SKIP to 9/ 

h. In 1970, did ony othtr ftmily mombtrt living htrt rtcoivt ony 
unomploymtnt comptntttion? 



* Yes - How much' 



00 



91. In 1970, did onyont (n thi» family living htrt rtctivt 

inctmt o» t rttult tf dttobtlity or illnt>» »uch o» (reod 'iSI)' 

Of "yes," to ony items m fisi. enter omount, mdicotin^ 
whether received by respondent or other famtiy member.) 



(1) Vttortn't comptntotion tr pontion? 

(2) Wtrkmtn't comptntttlon? 

(3) Aid to fht pormentntly ond totolly dUobltd or oid to tho blind? . 

(4) Socio! Stcurity ditobility poymtnt? 

(5) Any othtr diotbllity poymtnt? - Specify type^ 



(Alarlc one) 
Yes No 



n n 



Respondent 


Other (imily member 


® s .foo 


® s .[oo 




00 


@) s .00 


(55)S 


00 


(541) $ .00 


® » 


00 


@ $ .00 


(§)s 


00 


@ $ - .00 



9^ In 1970, did onyont in tfiit family living htrt rtctivt eny 
othtr S*citl Security poymtnta tuch tt old ogt tr 
lurvivor't Inturtnct? 



. ^] Yes - Who? 

• r^l Respondent - Htw much? 

s -0 



;@ 
j® 



( Wife - Hiw much? 



00 



[□ Other - How much? 



00 



1*06 
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Vlt. ASSETS AND INCOME - C«nHfiutd 


93. In 1970, dtd onx«nt in thit fwnily Hvhf htr« rtctivt tny 
(other) public •iiUtORC* vf wtlftrt ptymMtl? 


93. 


® 


□ Yes - Hew much? 


00 














r~i No 












94o. Ir 1970, did onyont in thi» family living htro buy any foad 
itampi undtr tlit Govtrnmtnt't Fc^r'd Stomp Plon? 

1 


94a. 




□ Yes - ASK b 
HNo -SK/P to 95o 












b. In how mony monlbt during 1970 did you buy >tomp»? 


b. 


@ 


Mnnfh« 




























c. How much wot your monthly benu»? 

/ 


c. 






00 


























95o. In 1970, did onyont in this fomily living htrt rtctivt ony ^ 
ptntion* from Iccol, Stott, or Ftdtrol Govtrnmtnt? 


95a. 




C'l Yes - Who? 


















\ 1 Respondent - 


- Ho 


w much? 






t 






S 






00 








:Wi(e ~ Hot^ much? 












® 


s 






00 










' Other - How 


much? 












® 








00 






/ 

/ 




' No 












b. In 1970, did onyont in thi) fomily living htrt rtctivt ony othtr 
rttirtmtnt ptn»ion», »uch os privott tmploytt or ptrtonol 
rttirtffltnt btntfitt? 

/ 


b. 




' Yes - Who? 
' Respondent 


- How much? 










« 






00 










' ^ Wife - How much? 












® 


S 






00 










' Other - How much? 








/ 




® 








00 










No - SKIP 10 96 












Rttpondtnt not mnrk^d \t\ b - SKIP 10 % 
c. U thift 0 ptntion from a privott tmploytr? 


c. 




1 Yes - -ASK d 

2 - No-SK/Pto96 










d. Art you gttting ptntiont from mort thon ont privott tmploytr? 


d. 




Yes ~ How mony? 














® 


















0 No 












If more than one pension received - A%K e-h obout t^e pensron 
prowidmf (he fo'Xcst income. 

t. Would thit ptntion bt lorgtr if you hod worktd longtr for 
thof tmploytr? 


e. 


(555) 


1 ' Yes 

2 No 












f. Did you rttirt voluntorily or did you hovt to rttirt at thot timt? 


f. 


® 


t ' ' Retired voluntarily 
















2 ] Had to retire 












g. At whot ogt did you btgtn to rtctivt thit ptntion? 


r- 




Ate 












h. How monv yaort of ttrvict did you hovt whtft you btgon to 
rtctivt thit ptntion? 


h. 


;® 
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VIL AUITS ANP INCOMI - C^nmi%4 



ft. In 1170, i\4 My^M In ItMily IM«I 'tc^iv* 
•Hi«r typ* •! lucent; ftr nttMU, i*y«l««», •^yl««i, 
cMtrikytlMt Ifm ftwily wMiWr* llvini •\fwk*t; ttcT 



® 



QYts -H«w«ye)iT 



.00 



□ No 



s|k)W income FIASHCARD 
17. «i«t w«t A* HH\ iRcm •( ttiU fMilly Jyrini 19417 Inclyrft 

4h\ifi4%, lRt«r*-% rtfit «iiy »»My Inetwt rtetlvtrf 
by y*tt m4 all (Mily mwmif livinfl wlA y«u? 



97. 



Notes 



^ I □ Und«r $2,000 
lQ^2,000- 2.999 
jQ 3.000- 3.999 
4Q 4,000 - 4.999 
5.000 - 5,999 
6.000- 6.999 
7n 7.000 - 7.999 
• r] 8.000 - 9.999 
»□ 10,000- M.999 
10 □15,000 -24.999 
n □ 25.000 and over 

6") 



® 



U08 
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VIII. FAMILY BACKGROUND 



CHECK 
ITEM X 



Refer (0 Hem M9R on Information Sheet. 

Respondents Parenu are dead - SKIP to 98b 
^All others - ASK 95o 



(W) . 

2 


! BOTH parer^is alive 






^ MOTHER alive, faihcr dead 






* 3 


; Father alive. mother dead 






4 


' NEITHER parer^t abve 






1® . 


^ Yes - ASK c 








• No - SKfP [0 d 






@ » 


Yes 








No 






i® 


Yes - Whof longuogt? 


\ 




0 


] No 







Art jrour motKtr end fotKtr living? 



4. Wo» 0 forti|n longvogt tpoktn rtfclorljr in fovt homt 
wKtn jrou wtrt IS yoti old? 



In whot Stott did you to»l otitnd high school? 



C57I) 



State 



t X ' Did not attend hith school 



CHECK 
ITEM Y 



Refer [0 Hem t70R on tniormatton Sheet end item 13, cover oogt, 
' Respondent not married \ gi^jp jqq^ 

Respondent's wife's parents are dead J 
1 All others - ASK 99 



99. Ar* your wiU*» mothor ond fothor living? 



^' (ST?) * BOTH parents alive 

2 "^MOTHER alive, father dead 
s' ' Father alive, mother dead 
4 '7* NEITHER parent alive 



lOOo. How mony ptr»on», not cownllng yountll (or your 100a. ' /rrs 

wift), «r« doptfldtnl upon you (or your wifo) for ol ItotI , K-/ 

on»-i«tlfo>lt«»lr ftvpporl? 



Number - ASK b 



0 ^ None - SKfP [o Check Item 2 



b. 0* ony of tht*t dtpMidtnlt liv 
tKon htrt cl homt witK you? 



tUo o'tttti 



b. 1 Yes How many? 

;@ ASKc 

; 00 No - SKIP to Oieck 'tem Z 



c. WSot ift thoir roloHonthip le you? 



c.i@U 



CHECK 
ITEM Z 



Determine whether or not respondent lives 
in the some oreo (SA^SA or county) e$ when 
lost interviewed 



®i ] Respondent lives in same area (5MSA or county) 
as when last interviewed - SKIP to lOJ 
2 '"I Respo/ident lives m '♦liferent area (SMSA or county) 
than when last interviewed - ASK fOfo 



lOlt. Wtiofl wt lt»l inlorviowod you. ytu wtrt llvinf In e lOla. ) 

diffarofil trto. How mony milt» from fctrt i% tfiel? 

b. Htw did ytu fiof ptn H mtvt htrt? 



Miles 



I02t. Did ytu htvt t itb llntd up htrt e< At limt ytu mtvtd? 



b. Htw mtny wt«V> did ytu look btfort ytu found work? 



(1) Htw MMiy wookft did you look b^fort ytu Movtd? 

(2) How Mtny w^o did you look tftot yttf MOvod? 

c. SiAct Wt Itftt IMofvltwod f^t, Ktvt yoo livod \n My troo 
(SMSA or cotfAty) tfdtr lliofi tbt yroiootont or ^t tut In 
wblcb yo¥ llvod wboM wt inttrviowod ytu la**? 



I($7t) ' O different from |ob held at time of move 

1 2 Q Yes. same as |ob held at time of move 

! 9 C] transferred job in some company 

1 4 □ No - ASK b 



\ SKIP 

r to c 



b. ! 



i® 



Total weeks 



00 Q Did not look for work - SKIP to c 
tt Q S^'" ^*ven't found work 



{ I ) 1 (55) Wt eks before 

(2)!® Weeks after 



i® 



Q Yes ~ How MOfiy? 



oQNo 



} 



SKIP to 104 



101 Htvt m llvod IM ony ero* (SMSA tr coojity) ttbof 
tbwi tfco yrotMl olACt wo lost lntotvl«wtd yt«? 



103. I Q Yes - How liofiy? 

i® 



oQNo 
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ERIC 



HOHIHTERVIEWS IN 1969 

As( fht hllo^tng qwrstions oil ftpondtnts ^ffO wtfr noninftrvitwi in 1969. TronsCfr6« 
on»«*«ri to iht opptopttolt *1tm on ihc /n/ormolion Shttf, l^cii pfocttrf rfit ttg^iot mttrvitw. 



A. What w«r« yov ^ing ot thrt time in 1969 • 
worVing or tomtiKing tlst^ 



1 w 



: 0 




B> For wKom did you work? 



Tfonscft6t tntrres os follo^i' 

I. If box I or ? * chfcke({. 
m,vk '"L%'»bor Force Ofou{> A" 
n II3R. 



2,U box 3 IS chfcked, m:itk 
'"Lnbor Force C»ogp 8" II3R. 



N 3. If bOK 4 or 6 checked, niaik 
' "Lnbof Force Grou^ C" 1 13R. 



4. If box $ IS checked, mark 
"Unable to *cri(*' m ll3R. 



Ttonsftt nofflt C{f 
•mployr fo lUR 



a 

— o 

JC O 

si 



C. ^ot kind of work w«rt you doing? 



Trontftf kind of 
wor( fo MSf? 



o c 

Is 



! 1 



WHEN THE TRANSCmPTlOH HAS BEEN COMPLETED, 
BECW THE REGULAR /NTERV/EW w/TH /TEm' I. 



3? M 



2 • 



Uctci 



OFFICE USE ONLY 



122R. I *Noninterview in 1968 

(1) Name of emplorer m 1968. 



f ]Not emplored in 1968 



123R. (1) Name of emPlorer in 1967 



QNot employed In 1967 



124R. 



Residence in 1966 

City . 

Sttte 



ERIC 



INFORMATION SHEET 
DATA FROM 1966 AND 1969 INTERVIEWS 



|113R. Labor Force Group m 1969 

2 8 

3 C 

4 < Unable to work 



llUR. Name of employer in 1969 



, Not employed m 1969 



115R. Kind of work done m 1969 



116R. Date of last interview 





Month 


1 1 


j 




1 ! 


117R. 


Name of employer 


IP 1966 




, ] Self-e.nployed 
Not employed 


in i966 
in 1966 


116R. 


Retirement plans 


in 1969 



® 



Ate 



1 ' Don't plan to stop working 

2 ■ ' j^)ready stopped 
a " ) Don't know 

4'~j NA (includes "noninterview" 
and "blank" in 1969) 



|l19R. Status of respondent's parents >n 1969 

(S^^ 'Z) parents of respondent are dead 
2 / j All other 



h20R. ' Status of wife*s parents in 1969 

i 1 Respondent not married 

2P] Both parents of the respondent's 
wife are dead 

J [7] All other 



121R. 



Names, addresses and telephone numbers 
of persons who will always know where 
the respondent can be reached. 



^12 



